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FOREWORD 


The study of the Carmelite tradition of Office chant that is 
presented in the essays in this volume is an important contribution 
to the broader investigation of the chants of the Divine Office that 
is now the focus of a major research effort. Scholars from several 
different countries are involved, and there has been substantial 
government funding. In this country, funding has come from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, in Canada from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council, and in Europe from 
the various national governments—especially from the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. In spite of this activity, study of the chants of 
the Office is much less advanced than that of Mass Chants. This is 
because the selection of Proper chants is relatively consistent from 
one source to another, and all across Europe. The readings of the 
chants differ, but only in detail. For the Office, the situation is quite 
different: there are very great differences in the selection of chants 
and in the way they are arranged. 

This was made especially clear by a publication that began 
appearing in the early 1960s, a work by René—Jean Hesbert that 
came out under the title Corpus Antiphonalium Officii. The first of 
the six volumes presented the contents of six manuscripts of the 
Roman (or secular) cursus, the next the contents of six manuscripts 
that follow the monastic cursus, arranged in parallel columns so that 
it is easy to compare the selection of responsories, antiphons, and so 
forth, for one day after another in the liturgical year. In volumes three 
and four, Hesbert presented a critical edition of the text (not the 
melody) of each of the chants he had found in any one of the twelve 
sources, Then in volumes five and six he attempted to identify the 
source that comes closest to what he terms the archetype—the 
“original” source from which, hypothetically, all of the others derive. 
His identification of the archetype remains open to question, but 
what Hesbert demonstrated beyond any doubt is that the selection 
and ordering of chants for any one day can be a clue to the geo- 
graphical origin of a source or the tradition from which it descends. 
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The implications of this are quite exciting from a scholarly 
point of view. Hesbert used as his basis for comparison of hundreds 
of sources the lists of responsories sung on the four Sundays of 
Advent, and he published the results of a detailed comparison of 
these. In some instances we find ourselves able to identify the place 
of origin of a manuscript by comparing its Advent responsories with 
those included on the lists Hesbert published. In other instances, 
we must turn to other chant series for our comparisons. 

Hesbert's work was published in six large volumes that are so 
expensive that only major research libraries can afford to acquire 
the whole set. But the method of comparison that he presents is 
such that it can be emulated cheaply and efficiently on a computer; 
indeed creation and use of such data is far more effective on a 
computer than in printed form. CANTUS, a project intended to 
broaden Hesbert's comparisons, was established at The Catholic 
University of America in 1987 and has grown to include more than 
a dozen collaborators in places as widely scattered as Oslo; Vienna; 
Paris; Baltimore; Austin, Texas; London, Ontario; and even Leonia, 
New Jersey, where James Boyce went through his photographs of 
the great Carmelite antiphoner of Mainz in order to add an index of 
it to the steadily growing database. Recently, CANTUS moved from 
The Catholic University of America to the University of Western 
Ontario, where it continues to thrive, 

The fact that Father Boyce’s index has been incorporated into 
the CANTUS database means that comparison of the Carmelite 
cycles of Office chant with cycles in a variety of other sources will be 
substantially facilitated. It will even be possible to express in quanti- 
tative terms the degree to which it shares in (or diverges from) the 
liturgical tradition of other religious orders and various places in 
medieval Europe. 

The index of the Mainz antiphoner was a monumental under- 
taking, but it is only a small part of Father Boyce’s scholarly 
achievements to date. His meticulous studies of individual features 
of Carmelite chant have contributed a great deal to our understand- 
ing of this distinctive musical and liturgical tradition. Yet Carmelite 
chant, fascinating as it is, is only one element in the broad picture 
of later medieval chant. The chant of other religious orders needs 
also to be studied. It is to be hoped that the articles presented here 
will serve as models for a great deal of future research. 


Ruth Steiner 
The Catholic University of America 


PREFACE 


The study of the early liturgy of medieval mendicant orders 
requires patient detective work. James Boyce, a North American 
Carmelite priest, has been searching European and American 
manuscript libraries for several years attempting to trace the devel- 
opment of the early Carmelite liturgical tradition. For over ten years, 
Fr. Boyce has been publishing the results of his research in a variety 
of specialized journals. These journals are not easily accessible for 
a general readership. 

The Carmelite Institute, in keeping with its mission to make 
available studies in the Carmelite tradition, offers this collection of 
Fr. Boyce's articles, for members of the Carmelite family as well as 
others interested in Carmel's praise of God. 

In her foreword to this volume, Ruth Steiner, professor of 
music in the Benjamin T. Rome School of Music at The Catholic 
University of America, situates the research done by James Boyce 
within a wider project of liturgical chant studies which has the 
attention and effort of numerous scholars today. His scholarly con- 
tribution is one element in the larger effort to study later medieval 
liturgy.’ Dr. Steiner notes that his research provides a model for the 
study of liturgical developments in other religious communities. 

Fr. Boyce produced this body of scholarly work while serving 
full-time in large urban parishes in New Jersey. He recently com- 
pleted nine years as pastor of St. Therese’s parish in Cresskill. 
Presently, he is teaching at Fordham University. Fr. Boyce has 
master's degrees in theology (Washington Theological Union) and 
piano performance (The Catholic University of America), and both a 
master’s degree and doctorate in historical musicology (New York 
University). 

The Carmelite Institute thanks its members and other bene- 
factors for the support necessary for this project. We are grateful for 
the careful work of James Brisson in preparing the volume for publi- 
cation, including the design of the cover, Riccardo Palazzi, O. Carm., 
generously helped in locating the image used on the cover. This 
scene, from a Carmelite liturgical manuscript in Crakow, is one of 
numerous reproductions of Carmelite imagery and iconography 
made by Fr. Palazzi as he establishes a visual record of Carmel’s 
heritage. 

John Welch, O. Carm. 
President, 
The Carmelite Institute 
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LIST OF LITURGICAL ABBREVIATIONS 


FOLIOS 


f = folio 
f + number = right hand or recto side of folio 
f + number + v = left hand or verso side of folio 


LITURGICAL HOURS 


V = Vespers 
1V = First Vespers 
2V = Second Vespers 


L = Lauds 
C = Compline 


MATINS CHANTS 
Inv = Invitatory Antiphon (Psalm 94) for Matins 


N = Nocturn 

Nl = Ist nocturn, ete. 

Nlal = Ist antiphon for first nocturn of Matins 
N1R1 = Ist responsory for first nocturn of Matins 


< 
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lst responsory verse for first nocturn of Matins 


LITURGICAL CHANTS 


a = antiphon 
P = Psalm 


R = responsory 
Vv = verse 


sr = short responsory 
M = Magnificat (canticle for Vespers) 
B = Benedictus (canticle for Lauds) 


NeD = Nunc Dimittis (canticle for Compline) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The ten essays in this book, Praising God in Carmel, 
Studies in Carmelite Liturgy, assemble in a single volume 
articles, most of which were published separately, which 
reflect my ongoing research into the order's liturgical 
tradition since finishing the doctoral dissertation, Cantica 
Carmelitana: The Chants of the Carmelite Office. 

Chapters 1 and 10 give an overview of the Carmelite 
liturgy from a historical (Ch. 1) and spiritual (Ch. 10) per- 
spective and were initially addressed to the students in 
formation. I think that chapter 1 will serve nicely as an intro- 
duction to the other essays in the book and that chapter 10 
will give an appropriate reflection on the impact of the 
tradition as a whole. Chapter 2 lists the feasts and discusses 
the contents of the Mainz and Florence Carmelite sources 
which formed the basis of my doctoral investigation. 
Chapters 3 and 4 discuss these sets of codices in relation 
to their respective diocesan traditions. The chapter on the 
Mainz Carmelite tradition is particularly important since 
this essay was originally published in German in Archiv fiir 
mittelrheinische Kirchengeschichte and thus appears here for 
the first time in English. 

Chapter 5 discusses the contents of two antiphonals 
of Pisa and their relevance to the Carmelite office tradition. 
Chapter 6 reflects on the rule and its translation into liturgical 
legislation, which guaranteed a uniform Carmelite liturgical 
tradition. Chapter 7 discusses the office tradition from a 
scholarly point of view. Chapter 8 treats a single feast, the 
Presentation of the Virgin, in the Carmelite office tradition. 
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Chapter 9 discusses a mid-thirteenth century breviary origi- 
nally ascribed to a Templar church in the Latin Kingdom and 
argues for its being considered a prototype of the Carmelite 
liturgy. 

Praising God in Carmel thus approaches the Carmelite 
liturgy from a number of vantage points, including the histor- 
ical, legislative and spiritual, simultaneously. Hopefully it will 
not be overly redundant in the process. Since each article 
was conceived and published separately, the chapters in this 
book may be approached individually as well. The book as a 
whole reflects my own increasing appreciation of the material, 
especially since the Pisa manuscripts and the Temple breviary 
are later investigations which enhance conclusions arrived at 
much earlier. The discovery of new material and the inter- 
esting way it informs existing knowledge is always exciting, 
and hopefully some of that enthusiasm is conveyed here. 

I am grateful to many people who have made these essays 
and this book possible: to Fr. Paul T. Hoban, O. Carm., who 
as provincial gave permission to pursue the doctoral work 
and has given enthusiastic support to my efforts ever since; 
to subsequent provincials for their encouragement and 
support; to Dr. Edward Roesner, my dissertation advisor at 
New York University, for lucid advice in preparing the disser- 
tation and for helpful commentary on many of these articles; 
to Dr. Ruth Steiner of The Catholic University of America for 
her wonderful insights into chant and her encouragement of 
my work; to the Carmelite communities of the Collegio 
Sant’Alberto in Rome, Santa Maria del Carmine in Florence 
and the Karmeliten-kloster of Mainz for their gracious hospi- 
tality during my visits there; to Fr. Jack Welch, O. Carm. and 
the members of the Carmelite Institute for their support of 
this publication; to my colleagues in the Department of Art 
History and Music at Fordham University; and to my friends 
and brothers in the Carmelite Order, in particular my local 
community of St. John’s Priory in Leonia, New Jersey, for their 
encouragement and support. 


James Boyce, O. Carm. 
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Introduction and Overview 


The Medieval Liturgy 


The medieval liturgy was a rich and highly complex system 
for rendering religious observance. The standardization of 
rites and customs which became normative after the Council 
of Trent belies the variety of expression which permeated the 
medieval liturgy. The notation of the chant, for instance, 
developed over several centuries from a system of markings 
above the text itself to a variety of notational systems on a 
one-, two-, four- or five-line staff. The notation which came 
to predominate in the west in the later middle ages is known 
as square Roman notation, which came to be the norm in the 
chant books published by the Benedictine monks of 
Solesmes! in the early years of this century. The notation 
predominant in German-speaking countries is known as 
Hufnagelschrift or Hobnailscript, in use in Germany and 
Austria up until modern times. 

The medieval liturgy was far more varied than the liturgy 
we know today.” While the transmission of pieces could be 
very precise in the early liturgy, there still was considerable 
latitude for the organization of a given rite, virtually accord- 
ing to a diocese or monastery. Each diocese had its patron 
saints which enjoyed local veneration, such as St.Eulalia 
for Barcelona, St. Afra in Mainz and the surrounding area, 
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St. Reparata and St. Zenobius for Florence, St. William of 
Bourges, St. Genevieve and St. Denis for Paris, etc. The careful 
transmission of melodies from monastery to monastery still 
did not rule out considerable latitude in the liturgical order 
in which they were sung. Thus Benedictine manuscripts can 
vary considerably from one monastery to another, and one 
can trace which monasteries were influenced by which other 
ones based on the ordering of chants in the manuscripts 
which survive. The organization of feasts and the organiza- 
tion of chants within a given feast created a variety of usages 
which came to be proper to each diocese or religious order. 
Some of these ways of ordering the liturgy or rites are identi- 
fied by national distinction, such as the Mozarabic rite for 
Spain,° the Gallican rite for France* or the Ambrosian rite for 
the diocese of Milan.° 


The Mass 


While the general organization of prayers and chants for 
the Mass tended to be uniform, subtle differences distin- 
guished the rites of each diocese and religious order.° In 
some of these national rites the ordering of observances with- 
in the Mass itself was altered or the title of pieces was altered; 
for instance, the “Introit” chant was known as the “Ingressa” 
in the Ambrosian rite.” Specific rubrics for the priest's ges- 
tures while saying Mass could also vary from one usage to 
another. Differences in the selection of specific feasts for 
observance also affected the shape of the rite of each diocese 
and religious order. 


The Divine Office 


The two orders of the Divine Office, the monastic and 
the cathedral or secular, exhibited even within themselves a 
great deal of variety. 


THE Monastic Cursus 


The monastic order, or cursus, of the office involved a 
system of reciting or chanting the psalms which ensured that 
the entire psalter, or one hundred fifty psalms, was used 
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each week. The office itself was divided into eight sections or 
hours, originally at three-hour intervals to ensure that the 
monks sang the praises of God as continuously as possible. 
Of these office hours, Matins, Lauds, Vespers and Compline 
were the greater ones and Prime, Terce, Sext and None were 
known as the Little Hours. The recitation of the Divine Office 
formed an especially important part of the way of life of the 
monks, especially the Benedictines or Order of St. Benedict. 
Benedict of Nursia in his Rule,° which became normative 
for western monasticism and many religious orders as 
well, emphasized the importance of the office as an imple- 
mentation of the motto “Ora et labora” [“pray and work”] 
characterizing the Benedictine way of life. Because the 
monks practiced a vow of stability, whereby they remained 
in a given monastery for life, the liturgy practiced there could 
be particular to the individual monastery. Thus great dis- 
parity could exist in the organization of a given feast from one 
monastery to another, since they functioned in an indepen- 
dent manner. 


THE CATHEDRAL OR SECULAR CURSUS 


The secular cursus was used in cathedrals where the 
chapter of canons was responsible for the chanting of the 
office each day. The dignity of the title “canon” carried with 
it practical obligations of chanting the office in choir without 
presumably absolving the participants of other obligations. 
Thus the cathedral cursus was deliberately a simplified ver- 
sion of the office, thereby permitting other duties to be done 
as well. The cathedral or secular usage thus was consider- 
ably shorter than the monastic one, since it was an impor- 
tant part but not the major part of the obligation of the 
canons. 


THE MENDICANT OFFICE 


The mendicant movement provided a great impetus for 
the evangelization of Europe in the thirteenth century. The 
influence of the life of Francis of Assisi and Dominic Guzman 
permeated their respective orders in distinctive ways but 
made a considerable impact on European life. Key to the 
mendicant ideal was bringing the Gospel message to the poor 
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in a way they could appreciate it. This meant developing par- 
ticular techniques for doing so as well as living an exemplary 
life. For the Franciscans the ideal of poverty was central and 
the use of simple illustrations of the Gospel story was essen- 
tial, yielding for instance the reenactment of the Bethlehem 
créche or tableau so much a part of Christmas celebrations 
ever since. For the Dominicans the work of preaching, hence 
the title Order of Preachers, created significant changes in 
architecture, placing the pulpit itself in a more prominent 
position in their churches to facilitate this end. 

Central to the mendicant way of life were mobility and 
great flexibility of life style within specific rules of religious 
life. While retaining the communal recitation of the Divine 
Office, they nonetheless adopted a cathedral rather than a 
monastic observance to enable them to pursue their apostolic 
endeavors at the same time. The Franciscan liturgy gradual- 
ly supplanted that of Rome and became the official liturgy of 
the entire Church.!° After that point the Franciscan rite 
developed on its own, in a standardized form that permitted 
the order to give appropriate veneration to its own saints. 
The Dominican liturgy was formalized under the direction of 
their Master General Humbert of the Romans and promul- 
gated in 1256 for use throughout the order.!! 

Characteristic of the mendicant liturgy was a general 
uniformity so that all the houses of the order followed the 
same order of chants and prayers for each liturgical day. 
While the music used at the turn of the thirteenth century 
was often still a Lombard style of note that was rather diffi- 
cult to read, the Franciscans adopted from virtually the 
beginning of their founding a style of music known as square 
Roman or quadratic notation, where the notes were square 
and on a four-line staff, thereby making their pitches readily 
identifiable. The Dominicans used bar lines in their manu- 
scripts to further facilitate the chanting of the office and were 
meticulous about correcting service books in the various 
convents of the order so that uniformity could be maintained. 
As a consequence the mendicants devised a method for 
chanting the office that allowed them full expression of their 
liturgical identity within a very economical framework of 
time, so that they could conveniently combine the liturgical 
observance with their apostolic activity. 


THE LITURGY OF THE CARMELITES 


With the insertion of the Carmelites into a mendicant 
framework and the adoption of the choral office in the middle 
of the thirteenth century they needed to develop a proper 
liturgical tradition similar to their counterparts in the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders. By the time they adopted 
the choral office they were still in the Holy Land as well as in 
many parts of western Europe. The liturgical tradition they 
followed on Mount Carmel was known as the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre, based on the liturgy observed at the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem but at that time transferred to 
Acre for political reasons.'” The influence of the rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre on the Carmelite office practice while on 
Mount Carmel was minimal at the outset, since they recited 
the psalms on an individual basis, but became the logical rite 
to adopt once they assumed a mendicant life style. 
Presumably they had always said Mass according to the rite 
of the Holy Sepulchre, although no Carmelite documents 
survive from this period which can answer the question 
definitively. 

The rite of the Holy Sepulchre was brought to the Holy 
Land by the Crusaders coming to fight the infidel and then 
became the established liturgy of the Latin Kingdom.'? The 
liturgical traits of this rite are essentially French in origin and 
also reflect the practices of the Augustinian canons who 
staffed the church of the Holy Sepulchre and other churches 
in the Holy Land. It was a fully developed rite similar to that 
used in Paris and other French cities at the time, which then 
took on accretions proper to the Holy Land setting. Thus the 
office for St. Augustine is elaborate in Holy Sepulchre manu- 
scripts both because of Parisian influence and the influence 
of the Augustinians. While many saints of French origin are 
also present in the liturgy of the Holy Sepulchre," this new 
rite also incorporated feasts based on biblical figures, so that 
it included a feast of the prophets Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
as well as feasts of such figures as St. Zachaeus and other 
individuals associated with the ministry of Our Lord. 
Another feature proper to the rite of the Holy Sepulchre was 
the feast of the Commemoration of the Resurrection, cele- 
brated on the Sunday before the beginning of Advent, perhaps 
because of the importance of the Lord’s tomb and its direct 
relationship to that church. 
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The Manuscripts 


The principal witnesses to the medieval liturgy are the 
manuscripts which have survived to modern times. From the 
Latin verb to write, “scribere,” and hand, “manus”, a manu- 
script is technically speaking any document written by hand. 


MANUSCRIPT FORMAT 


Most liturgical manuscripts have the same format as a 
modern book, so that they can also be called codices (singu- 
lar, codex). A codex is put together from sheepskin carefully 
prepared and formatted into the form of a codex; the study of 
how these manuscripts were put together is known as codi- 
cology, which deals with the folding of a piece of parchment, 
prepared from sheepskin, into a series of leaves known as 
folios and their organization within the codex. The folios are 
organized so that the darker sides of the sheepskin, or hair 
sides, face each other, alternating with flesh or lighter sides. 
The page on the right side is known as the recto side and on 
the left the verso side. Thus each leaf or folio consists of two 
sides, recto and verso respectively, similar to the pages of a 
modern book. 

Manuscripts are fascinating documents. Because of 
their antiquity they are very valuable in themselves; more- 
over they are often expensively bound, usually with leather or 
wooden covers, and frequently decorated inside with gold let- 
tering or illuminations. The size of the manuscript can indi- 
cate a good deal about its function: thus a small manuscript 
served as a portable book or as one used for consultation in 
preparing other codices. A large manuscript would presum- 
ably be used by a group of people in choir for singing. These 
large manuscripts would be placed on a special stand, called 
a facistole, which could accommodate as many as four or 
more codices and be rotated allowing the performers to 
change from one codex to another. 


MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION 


Liturgical manuscripts, especially the larger ones, often 
have costly hand-painted illustrations that relate to the 
patrons who commissioned them, to the religious order or 
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diocese which used them, or to the theme of the feast being 
sung. These illustrations, originally used for decorative pur- 
poses, now offer precious information concerning the pur- 
pose of the manuscript itself: thus in the Carmelite gradual 
now in the cathedral museum of Mainz, codex F, a picture 
within a capital letter of a group of singers in white cloaks 
around a choir stand identifies the manuscript as Carmelite 
from the habit of the singers. It also suggests that several 
singers would have used a single book. Similar pictures of 
Carmelites in the margins of folios in some of the manuscripts 
from Florence, now in the San Marco museum, identify these 
manuscripts as being Carmelite. 

An early medieval tradition of decorating capital letters 
has given us a special genre of art and with it literally thou- 
sands of works of art. These manuscripts which contain letters 
with a picture inside them are thus said to be illuminated, 
and the pictures inside the letters are known as miniatures, 
obviously because of their tiny dimensions. The position of 
the chant itself or the feast in question will determine 
whether a letter is to be illuminated or not. The most com- 
mon illuminations would be the first letters of chants for the 
feasts of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, but many other 
feasts provided the occasion for miniatures as well. Some 
manuscripts were deliberately very costly and thus entailed 
many more illuminations than others. In some manuscripts 
(especially Spanish ones) the second letter is also carefully 
decorated or at least done in a more elaborate style than the 
others. While some capital letters feature miniatures or illu- 
minations with a specific picture, many other capital letters 
in these manuscripts are decorated with various intricate 
designs and colors. 


THE SCRIPTORIUM AND MANUSCRIPT STYLE 


The production of manuscripts, liturgical and otherwise, 
was important enough that many monasteries and religious 
houses had their own workshop, known as a scriptorium, or 
place where manuscripts were written, for the purpose. 
Sometimes similarities of writing style were such that a given 
manuscript can be traced to a particular monastery. 
Because of the value of the parchment itself great care had to 
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be taken in every aspect of manuscript production. The 
study of the handwriting is known as paleography or, literal- 
ly, old script. Handwriting (or, more correctly, printing or cal- 
ligraphy) differed according to region and according to the 
importance of the work itself, not to mention the skill of the 
practitioner. For instance the fourteenth-century Carmelite 
manuscripts now in the San Marco museum in Florence have 
rounded letters, known as uncial script, while those in the 
cathedral museum in Mainz have more pointed letters, 
known as a gothic style. Both sets of manuscripts have a 
very high calibre of textual writing, reflecting the great care 
used in their production and hence their great value, even in 
their own time. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Those who worked on the production of manuscripts 
included those who prepared the folios, smoothing and 
cleaning them thoroughly, then ruling them either with a sty- 
lus creating a crease in the folio or making faint lines with a 
light pencil in order to facilitate the process of lettering. 
Lettering was done in different sizes according to the nature 
of the text: thus rubrics (done in red ink from the Latin word 
for red) which gave directions for what to do or small refer- 
ences to other liturgical texts were written in smaller letter- 
ing than the letters of the liturgical text itself. One scribe 
(known as a “hand") would be responsible for the basic let- 
tering, another for doing the capital letters, perhaps a third 
ior the rubrics, probably a fourth for the music and possibly 
even a fifth for the more elaborate illuminations. Thus many 
different kinds of skills were used to produce even a single 
folio of a manuscript.'® In the case of the Carmelite codices 
of Florence the services of illuminators from outside the 
Carmine of Florence, Don Simone Camaldolese and 
Bartolomeo di Fruosino, were commissioned to produce the 
beautiful illuminations which decorate these manuscripts. '® 


THE DATING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


When a given manuscript includes a date, either by 
itself or as part of a larger inscription, it greatly enhances the 
study of the manuscript. Since this is rarely the case, one 
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generally has to rely on other clues, such as the style of writ- 
ing or the liturgical details of the manuscript, to determine 
with more or less precision the date of the codex. 


MANUSCRIPT SIGLA 


Each manuscript is identified by a code or number 
known as its siglum (plural, sigla). Each library, museum or 
private institution has a slightly different way of designating 
its manuscripts, depending on the size of the library and the 
extent of its collections. The Vatican Library, for instance, 
has a number of collections named after the patrons who left 
them to the library; thus the names of some collections 
include Barberini, Rossiano, Ottoboni, Chigi and others.!7 
The largest collection which is “open” and still receives new 
material is known as Vaticanus Latinus, obviously consisting 
of Latin manuscripts of one type or another. In the British 
Library (formerly the British Museum) the collections are also 
named after particular donors, such as Harley, for instance; 
the original collection of manuscripts was given by Sloane, 
and new ones received into this “open” collection were added 
on to the original Sloane collection and thus have the desig- 
nation “Additional ms.” with a number attached. One famous 
Dominican manuscript, the codex of Humbert of the Romans, 
is now known as Additional ms. 23935. The Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris divides its collections into “fonds,” that is, 
sources or collections based on the language in which they 
are written, thus, fonds latin, fonds francais, and so on; a 
thirteenth-century breviary which was housed in the 
Carmelite convent of Piacenza before entering the 
Bibliotheque Nationale is known as fonds latin 10478.'* The 
Carmelite manuscripts of Florence were originally numbered 
by a letter on the spine of the codex and later given different 
numerical designations once they were confiscated by the 
Italian state and placed in the San Marco Library. Thus what 
was once ms. V in the Carmine of Florence is now ms. 575 in 
the San Marco Library; usually it is designated as ms. 575 (V) 
so that it is clear which manuscript is intended.'® 

A manuscript signature is its complete title; if it has no 
particular number or letter attached to it, the manuscript is said 
to be without signature (in Latin, codex “sine signatura”).?° 
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The complete signature of a manuscript denotes the city in 
which it is found, the library or other institution where it is 
housed, and the number of the manuscript itself. Thus the 
complete designation for ms. V from Florence is Florence, 
Museo di San Marco, ms. 575 (V). Precision in identifying 
manuscripts is crucial, since they are not necessarily placed 
in any logical sequence; thus London, British Library, ms. 
Additional 23935 is Humbert’s Codex, but Additional 23936 
could be a series of weather patterns in India or some other 
such unrelated topic. 


Medieval Service Books 


The medieval liturgy used many more service books for 
a given celebration than we would today. Manuscripts made 
of parchment, especially large-format codices, can be 
extremely large in size and weight. Since parchment is so 
much thicker and heavier than paper, unless the service 
books were divided up they would be totally unwieldy to 
manage. Thus books of readings (lectionaries) were generally 
distinct from books containing music, such as antiphonaries 
or graduals. The types of service books thus reflect a very 
specific purpose. 


SERVICE BOOKS FOR THE OFFICE 


Liturgical service books for the Divine Office include the 
antiphonary, which contains the antiphons and usually the 
responsories used in the Divine Office, the psalter, containing 
the psalms and the lectionary, containing the readings. The 
breviary contained all of these items but in smaller format, 
usually for use if one were travelling. If the breviary contains 
the music as well as the texts for the antiphons and respon- 
sories it is called a noted breviary. A processional was, like 
the breviary, normally a smaller codex than the others, since 
it was used in processions and thus had to be carried. 


SERVICE BOOKS FOR THE Mass 


Books for the Mass reflected the role of the user as well 
as the contents of the manuscript. Thus the missal remained 
on the altar for the use of the celebrant; the kyriale contained 
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the chants of the Mass which never varied, namely the Kyrie 
eleison (“Lord, have mercy”), Gloria (“Glory to God”), Credo (“I 
believe in God"), Sanctus (“Holy, Holy, Holy”) and Agnus Dei 
(‘Lamb of God”), while the gradual contained those pieces 
which changed with the feast or ferial (ordinary) day, namely 
the Introit, Gradual, Alleluia, Offertory and Communion 
chants. 


The Carmelite Liturgy on Mount Carmel and the 
Rite of the Holy Sepulchre. 


Carmelite Origins 


The origins of the Carmelites at the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth centuries have been well doc- 
umented.”! The rule given to the original hermits by Albert of 
Jerusalem between the years 1206 and 1214 gave them a 
sense of identity which would begin to fluctuate almost from 
their inception.?2 


Mount Carmel and the Rule 


Our knowledge of the development of the Carmelite 
liturgy comes from the rule and similar documents which 
give us at least some idea of what their liturgical practices 
must have been like. Thus chapter 11 of the rule prescribed 
the construction of an oratory for daily Mass; this of itself 
was rather innovative for the period and tells us, among other 
things, that at least one of the original hermits was ordained. 
Chapter 9 prescribed the recitation of the psalms by the hermit 
according to the liturgical hours of the day but not necessarily 
according to any fixed format. Chapter 8 specified the hermit’s 
cell as the special place where he encountered God and where 
he was to remain constantly in prayer unless otherwise 
occupied, so that this is presumably where he recited his 
psalms throughout the day. Although the chanting of the 
Divine Office had by this time been part of the Benedictine 
tradition for centuries, the simple life style of the early 
Carmelite hermits precluded a developed office liturgy. 
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The Period of Migration to the East and Transition 
to a Mendicant Order (13th Century) 


Almost from their inception the Carmelites began to 
migrate westward from the Holy Land to several parts of 
western Europe. The main impulse for this was the unhealthy 
political climate of the Holy Land, where encroaching raids by 
Saracens made the life of the hermits a very unsettled one. 
Beginning in 1238 they began to establish themselves in var- 
ious areas in the west, especially in Sicily, southern France 
and England.”* The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 had for- 
bidden the establishment of new religious orders”* and the 
Carmelites had to prove that their rule, even though given 
only by a local patriarch, in fact antedated the decree of the 
council. As part of their acceptance into the established reli- 
gious life of the Church they gradually took on a mendicant 
life style, which actually enabled them to adapt to and flour- 
ish in the cities of the west in a way their eremitical way of 
living would never have allowed. As part of this process 
Carmelite life and liturgy underwent a series of changes cul- 
minating in a revised Albertine rule promulgated anew by 
Pope Innocent in 12477°; this revision changed several 
aspects of Carmelite life to accommodate it to the mendicant 
tradition of the west, including the recitation of the Divine 
Office in choir as a group rather than in each hermit's cell on 
an individual basis. From 1247 until 1291, when they were 
finally driven out of Mount Carmel by the Saracens, 7° they 
coexisted in the east and west. This chanting of the office in 
choir both required and facilitated the development of a 
proper office tradition for the Carmelites. Their continued 
existence on Mount Carmel enabled them to adapt and 
expand the Holy Sepulchre office tradition in a manner in 
which their eremitical form of life would not have permitted. 


The Ordinal of Sibert de Beka (1312) 


An ordinal in the middle ages was much more detailed 
than our modern Ordo, which designates the feast to be 
observed on a given day with broad general instructions 
for which office or Mass to use. A medieval ordinal would 
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stipulate the incipit (from the Latin word “to begin”) or first 
words of each antiphon, psalm, responsory, chant or prayer 
to be used for each feast or ferial (weekday) day. If readings 
were to be used at Matins, for instance, it would indicate at 
a minimum where the readings were to come from. The ordi- 
nal could therefore create a high level of standardization 
because of its attention to minute detail. If other rubrics or 
instructions besides the incipits were to be used, the ordinal 
would spell them out as well. Thus the instructions for special 
celebrations such as those of Holy Week are often described 
in elaborate detail. In the medieval period each diocese and 
religious order used an ordinal to prescribe exactly what was 
to be said or sung and exactly how it was to be done for each 
office hour and Mass every day. An ordinal can offer precious 
information concerning liturgical celebrations, especially if 
complete service books may not be available. For instance, 
many of the medieval liturgical books used in the cathedral 
of Florence were damaged in the floods during this century 
and have not yet been restored. Nonetheless at least one 
ordinal from this period has survived and is in the Medicea 
Laurenziana Library (ms. Edili 119)?”, which can tell us which 
chants were used for each day. Thus, although we don’t have 
the music itself for each chant, we can at least know from the 
ordinal what the ordering of chants and readings was for the 
entire liturgical year in the Florentine liturgy. 

Given the importance of an ordinal for governing the 
liturgical tradition of any order or diocese, the promulgation 
by the Carmelites of a standardized ordinal compiled by the 
Carmelite Sibert de Beka by the General Chapter of London 
of 1312 was an event of tremendous importance for the litur- 
gical tradition of the Carmelites, since it inaugurated a stan- 
dardized liturgy for universal observance in the order. Highly 
similar to an earlier ordinal used in England,”® Sibert’s nev- 
ertheless is more significant since it enjoyed universal obser- 
vance, not just in one province. It is distinctively Carmelite 
both in format and in its liturgical contents. The publication 
of the entire contents of this ordinal from ms. 193 of the 
Lambeth Palace Library in London by Fr. Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D.”° has been a significant milestone in 
the development of Carmelite liturgical studies, since his 
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transcription of the entire manuscript greatly facilitated sub- 
sequent work in this area. 


Format 


The format of Sibert’s ordinal followed the traditional 
format of an ordinal and prescribed the incipit or beginning 
word or words of each chant text, psalm, prayer and reading 
to be used for the entire office and Mass of each day; its 
rubrics thus covered every liturgical detail for the entire year. 
It is distinct from Humbert's Codex for the Dominicans in 
that it did not contain the musical formulas as well. Thus 
the Carmelites were required to follow a standardized liturgical 
order for office and Mass but had flexibility in choosing the 
music, 


Sibert de Beka 


Sibert de Beka was born between 1260 and 1270, and 
entered the Carmel of Cologne in 1280. He was prior of that 
house and later provincial of Lower Germany and then mas- 
ter of students at Paris. He died probably on Dec. 29, 1332 
in Cologne and is buried in the Carmelite church there.°° He 
evidently was highly esteemed for his erudition and knowl- 
edge even during his lifetime. In Paris he would have had 
contact with the Dominicans and other groups who had 
houses of study or studia generalia there. His administrative 
background as provincial and evident intellectual capacity 
served as a good basis for the composition of an ordinal. The 
similarity between his ordinal and an earlier English one sug- 
gests that he was familiar with the earlier counterpart. The 
close resemblance between his ordinal and the rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre also suggests that he was familiar with that 
usage. His work is a painstaking one of carefully compiling 
the chants and prayers to be used for each day and propos- 
ing which feasts ought to be celebrated and with what degree 
of solemnity. His ordinal gave the Carmelites a liturgical 
identity and a standard way of expressing their heritage with- 
in the Church's liturgical tradition, and the importance of his 
work for the Carmelite liturgical identity cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasized. 
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Contents 


The selection of feasts in Sibert’s ordinal reflects the his- 
tory of the Carmelites and the tradition of the western 
Church and includes feasts derived from the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre along with distinctive Marian feasts and feasts 
generally observed by the Roman church. 


The Medieval Carmelite Liturgy 


One needs to cite here the research of Fr. Paschalis 
Kallenberg, O. Carm. into the actual Carmelite manuscripts. 
His book, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae. Investigatio in 
Decreta, Codices et Proprium Sanctorum®' gives a detailed 
inventory of the contents of all known extant Carmelite litur- 
gical manuscripts prior to 1500. Kallenberg even cites those 
manuscripts whose Carmelite authenticity cannot be defi- 
nitely established, thereby leaving room for further research 
by subsequent scholars. He also cites secondary literature 
pertaining to individual manuscripts along with a wealth of 
information concerning the development of the Carmelite 
liturgy. His work, like that of Fr. Zimmerman, has been 
invaluable in paving the way for further detailed study of the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition. 


Manuscript Sources 


THE CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS OF PISA 


The manuscripts for office and Mass originally from and 
now housed in the Carmine of Pisa are the earliest extant 
Carmelite manuscripts with music based on the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka. The authenticity of the two office manuscripts 
as genuinely Carmelite has recently been established, ** and 
we can safely presume that the same is true for the two 
Carmelite graduals. They can be dated to the years between 
1312 and 1342 and are obviously of great value because of 
their antiquity. 


THE CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS OF FLORENCE 


The Carmelite choirbooks of Florence, including service 
books for both office and Mass, can be dated to the last 
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decade of the fourteenth century;** their opulence gives one 
an idea of the importance in which the liturgy was held as 
well as the wealth of the Florentine Carmelites. The illumi- 
nations were done by Dom Simone Camaldolese and probably 
Bartolomeo di Fruosino**; the format of the books is quite 
luxurious. Three of the manuscripts, mss. N, O and P, remain 
in the Carmine of Florence (presumably because they were 
never illuminated), while the rest are now housed in the San 
Marco Museum.°° 


THE CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS OF MAINZ 


These six manuscripts, comprising five for the office 
(mss, A, B, C, D and E) and one (codex F) for Mass stem from 
the Carmelite convent of Mainz and are now in the cathedral 
museum.*° Codex F contains an illumination of Carmelites 
(the habit is clear) reading from a codex on a facistole. An 
inscription in ms. B indicates that it was commissioned by a 
Carmelite named Johannes Fabri and was completed in 
1432. A similar inscription on a leaf originally belonging to 
codex A but now a separate manuscript in the Bavarian State 
Library bears the date 1430.°” We can safely conclude that 
the six manuscripts must have been completed within the 
decade of the 1430's. While the music is not identical to that 
of the other sets of Carmelite manuscripts, the Mainz 
codices, like those of Pisa and Florence, follow the prescrip- 
tions of Sibert’s ordinal with great fidelity. 


OTHER CARMELITE MANUSCRIPTS 


Since the most famous inhabitant of the Carmelite con- 
vent of the Encarnacion in Avila, St. Teresa of Jesus, inau- 
gurated a reform which led to the creation of the Discalced 
Carmelites, one is not inclined to remember that the 
Encarnacién convent followed the rule of the Ancient 
Observance until this century.** A small group of manu- 
scripts, some of which stem from the medieval period, remain 
in the monastery and reflect the order's medieval liturgical 
tradition by following the prescriptions of the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka.*° Liturgical manuscripts from convents of 
women are significant, since the inauguration of nuns with- 
in the Carmelite Order only dates to the bull of Nicholas V, 
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“Cum nulla,” obtained by Blessed John Soreth on Oct. 7, 
1452."° The first convents of Carmelite nuns thus originat- 
ed after the time of writing of the Carmelite manuscripts of 
Mainz (1430's), so that liturgical activity within the convents 
of nuns during the medieval period is significant. On the one 
hand, the fact that the Encarnacion manuscripts follow the 
stipulations of Sibert’s ordinal is to be expected; on the other 
hand, at the time of writing of Sibert’s ordinal such an obser- 
vance probably had not been envisioned. Since the Carmelite 
nuns were enclosed, one would expect them to follow the 
Divine Office with considerable solemnity, so it is not sur- 
prising that the manuscripts from the Encarnacion are 
notated. One can presume that the Mass they followed also 
was according to the Carmelite rite, although there is no 
guarantee that they always had Carmelite celebrants. The 
presence of extant manuscripts from convents of women 
adds greatly to our appreciation of the medieval Carmelite 
liturgy as a whole. 

Some medieval Carmelite liturgical manuscripts from 
Poland remain in the Carmelite convent of Krakow; an impor- 
tant source for the medieval Carmelite liturgy, they have not 
yet been formally studied. 


THE CARMELITE GRADUALS OF MUNICH 


Two graduals, reflecting the order’s Mass tradition in the 
medieval period, are now housed in the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek in Munich.*! In general they follow the pre- 
scriptions of Sibert's ordinal as one would expect. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


An overview of all the extant Carmelite manuscripts with 
music reflects a highly organized liturgy which, despite the 
preeminence of the dioceses in which the convents were 
located, nonetheless remained faithful to the ordinal of Sibert 
de Beka in very fine liturgical detail. All the manuscripts 
contain square Roman notation, despite the general prefer- 
ence of German manuscripts for the Hufnagelschrift notation. 
No local diocesan saints are reflected in these codices, 
regardless of their importance in a given diocese. Even 
though the Mainz Carmelite codices were written more 
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than a century after the promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal, 
they nonetheless follow its prescriptions with remarkable 
fidelity. 


Characteristics of the 
Medieval Carmelite Liturgy 


When viewed as a complete entity, the standardization 
of the Carmelite liturgy paralleled movements in other tradi- 
tions to have a uniform rite; thus the Cistercians, for 
instance, gradually established a rite that was uniform from 
monastery to monastery and thus defined a characteristically 
Cistercian rite.*?_ The Dominicans followed the Cistercian 
example and established a very highly uniform rite which 
extended to musical detail.** The revision of the Albertine 
rule came about when Pope Innocent IV appointed two 
Dominicans, Cardinal Hugh of Saint-Cher and William, bishop 
of Antarados, to revise its text, leading to the promulgation of 
his apostolic letter “Que honorem conditoris” which promul- 
gated the revised rule.** One would therefore expect some 
Dominican influence in the liturgy itself as there was, for 
instance, in the habit. Raymond Bonniwell, in his study of 
the Dominican liturgy, talks about the influence of the 
Dominican rite on the Carmelite one.*° This is particularly 
true in some of the rubrics concerning the preparation of the 
gifts at Mass, done before rather than during the Offertory. 
The other great influence on the Carmelite liturgy is that of 
the rite of the Holy Sepulchre. With the adoption of the office 
in choir as a result of the Innocentian revision of the rule the 
Carmelites could give expression to their Holy Sepulchre her- 
itage in a way they could not have done on Mount Carmel. A 
comparison of some Holy Sepulchre manuscripts with the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka has shown a high degree of simi- 
larity between the two usages, and a breviary now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris which came from the 
Carmelite convent of Piacenza may in fact be one of the links 
between the rite of the Holy Sepulchre and the Carmelite 
rite.*° As the Carmelites gradually acquired an identity of 
their own they celebrated their unique heritage liturgically; 
for instance, the name of Elijah came to be mentioned as part 
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of the “Confiteor,” establishing the Carmelite format as dis- 
tinct from other rites.” 


THE CARMELITE LITURGICAL YEAR 


The Temporal Cycle 


The Carmelites followed the normal course of the litur- 
gical year*® along with every diocese and religious order in 
the Church. Sundays in ordinary time after the Easter sea- 
son were counted after Trinity rather than, more commonly, 
after Pentecost; there was also considerable variety in the 
choice of chants to be sung for particular days as far as the 
office was concerned, and one can presume that the same is 
true for Mass as well. 


The Sanctoral Cycle 


A variety of influences helped to form the sanctoral 
cycle of the Carmelite liturgy and make it absolutely unique. 
From the rite of the Holy Sepulchre the feasts of the 
Commemoration of the Resurrection, St. Zachaeus and other 
saints associated with the ministry of Our Lord and the feast 
of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob permanently 
established the link between the Carmelite rite and the rite of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The feasts of St. Denis, St. Lazarus, St. 
Saturninus and others preserved the links between the 
Carmelite rite and the French rites which anteceded that of 
the Holy Sepulchre.*? The feast of the Conception of the 
Virgin, accepted into the Carmelite rite in 1306,°° just six 
years before the promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal, reflected 
the Carmelite role in establishing this doctrine as well as 
their strong maintenance of a devotion to Mary; the feast of 
the Three Marys, accepted into the rite in 1342,°! reflected 
their openness to accept new feasts and their strong presence 
in the south of France, from where had originated at least 
this version of the feast. The acceptance of the feasts of the 
Presentation and Visitation of Mary by the General Chapter 
of Frankfurt in 1393°? solidified the Marian devotional aspect 
of the Carmelite rite as well as their endorsement of new 
feasts, especially ones in honor of Mary. 
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THE MASS IN THE CARMELITE RITE 


The Carmelite Missal 


The missal was used by the priest at the altar for the 
prayers for each day’s Mass as well as the prefaces and the 
Eucharistic Prayer or Canon of the Mass. Although it was 
used by only one celebrant at a time it often contained 
illuminations and was elaborate. One of the most famous 
studies of a Carmelite missal was done by Margaret Rickert, 
who reconstructed one from scattered fragments of single 
letters and a few illuminations.°? Besides being a model of 
painstaking research and scholarship, her work highlighted 
the distinctive quality of the Carmelite liturgy. The missal 
contains the temporal and sanctoral cycles as well as some 
distinctive traits for the Mass in general, besides the proper 
prayers for distinctively Carmelite feasts. 


The Carmelite Gradual 


The gradual was used by the choir or schola to sing the 
proper chants for Mass each day. Five chants in the 
medieval Mass changed from day to day and thus comprised 
the Gradual. The “Introit,” or chant for the entrance of the 
priest, was sung at the beginning of Mass. The “Gradual” 
was the response to the Epistle or Reading; it derived its 
name from the Latin word “gradus” or step, because it appar- 
ently was sung on one of the steps leading up to the pulpit or 
ambo; the gradual book derives its name from this chant. 
The “Alleluia” was sung before the Gospel. The “Offertory” 
chant accompanied the preparation of the gifts and the 
“Communion” was sung during the reception of Holy 
Communion. Each liturgical day contained these five chants 
and their entire contents made up the gradual. 


Characteristics of the Carmelite Mass 


The word “rubric” comes from the Latin word for red 
because the rubrics were always written in red ink in the 
manuscripts. This distinguished them as instructions for 
what to do rather than the text of the prayers and readings 
themselves. The rubrics are important because they spell 
out in precise detail all the actions which should accompany 
the prayers and chants of the Mass. Intended as guides for 
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the celebrant, singers and other participants in the Mass, 
they offer valuable information concerning the detailed per- 
formance of the Mass. The rubrics in the Missal indicate 
many of the aspects which make the Carmelite rite unique; 
among them was the single offertory and the preparation of 
the chalice before the Offertory time when it was normally 
done in other rites. The ordering of feasts contributed in the 
larger sphere to the distinctive nature of the Carmelite rite. 


THE DIVINE OFFICE IN THE CARMELITE RITE 


The Carmelite Breviary 


The breviary contains the prayers and readings for the 
Divine Office. Its format and style of writing determine a 
good deal about its usage. If it is small in size it is known as 
a portable breviary and obviously was intended for use by a 
single friar, especially when travelling. If the script is not of 
a fine quality it was probably copied out from a more stan- 
dard version by a given friar for his own use. A modest sized 
breviary in fine script either served for the readings for the 
office in choir or was commissioned by someone who was 
wealthy. It also might have served as a resource tool for 
copying other breviaries. A larger-sized breviary would have 
been used in choir, perhaps as a substitute for a lectionary 
which contains the readings for the office. If a breviary con- 
tains music for the chants it is called a “noted” breviary and 
is particularly valuable for research. The Piacenza breviary 
which predates the ordinal of Sibert de Beka is particularly 
valuable as a study tool since it contains music for all the 
chants, enabling one to compare musical formulas for the 
chants as well as their texts. 

The breviary is particularly valuable since it contains 
both the readings and the chant texts for use in the Divine 
Office. Since the chants are often based on the readings 
themselves, the breviary enables one to observe how the 
chant texts were derived from the readings and to see the 
whole office as a cohesive unit. This is particularly true for 
Matins, which involved nine readings, nine antiphons and 
nine responsories. 
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The Carmelite Antiphonal 


The antiphonal contains the antiphons and respon- 
sories for use in the Divine Office. While some antiphonals 
contain only the texts, by the later middle ages they were 
generally expected to contain music as well. The surviving 
medieval Carmelite antiphonals from Mainz, Florence and 
Pisa all happily contain music and thus enable us to make 
some conclusions about the Carmelite liturgy. The most 
basic one is that the music for a given antiphon in a manu- 
script from Florence is not necessarily the same as one from 
Mainz or Pisa, so that we can conclude that the Carmelites 
maintained uniform texts but not uniformity of musical 
detail, as did the Dominicans, for instance. This establishes 
the Carmelite rite as relatively uniform but not as thorough- 
ly so as that of some other orders. Antiphonals are large- 
sized codices, meant for use by several people of the schola at 
the same time. They are often beautifully illuminated and 
are quite costly. Their sumptuous format reminds us of the 
importance of the office itself for the medieval Carmelites. 


Characteristics of the Carmelite Office 


The Carmelite office followed the secular or cathedral 
format or cursus and was somewhat shorter than its monas- 
tic counterpart. The ordering of antiphons and responsories 
could be quite different from that of other rites both for the 
temporal and the sanctoral cycles. The ordering of chants in 
the Carmelite rite for the feasts of Sts. Peter and Paul (June 
29), the Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 25), the Commemoration 
of St. Paul (June 30) and the Chair of St. Peter (Feb. 22) for 
instance was quite distinctive from the ordering of chants for 
these feasts in the rites of other orders and dioceses.°* The 
medieval Church celebrated the cult of St. Mary Magdalene 
with great enthusiasm from earliest times. The medieval leg- 
end that St. Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, Mary Salome and 
Mary Cleophas were set adrift in a boat which eventually 
landed in France became the impetus for the spread of the 
cult of all these saints. The Benedictine abbey of Vézelay in 
France became the focal point for the devotion to St. Mary 
Magdalene,” while Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer in the Provence 
became the locus for the spread of the Provencal feast of the 
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Three Marys.*° The ordering of chants for the Carmelite 
feast of St. Mary Magdalene closely resembles the ordering 
in French manuscripts, since they influenced the rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre which in turn influenced the Carmelite rite. 
The feast of the Transfiguration of Our Lord figured promi- 
nently in the liturgy of the Holy Sepulchre but was not fully 
developed there. The Cluniac abbot Peter the Venerable 
(d. 1156) made the feast of the Transfiguration obligatory in 
all Cluniac houses in 1132 and is credited with introducing 
the feast into England,°’ and with writing the office of the 
Transfiguration.°* The chants for the feast of the Transfig- 
uration in Carmelite manuscripts resemble those of Peter but 
in many ways are unique to Carmelite observance. 


CARMELITE FEASTS 


The saints venerated within any given tradition greatly 
affect the shape of the tradition as a whole. The saints proper 
to the Carmelite Order generally were not venerated within 
the whole order until approximately the time of the Council 
of Trent. At any rate, they do not have proper Mass or office 
celebrations in manuscripts from the medieval period as 
such. 


The Commemoration of the Resurrection 
and the Easter Event 


The feast of the Commemoration of the Resurrection 
was a hallmark of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre which was 
carried over into the Carmelite liturgy. Perhaps the promi- 
nence of the tomb of the Lord in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre led to the initial celebration of this absolutely 
unique feast. In both the rites of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Carmelites this feast was celebrated on the last Sunday of 
the year, or the Sunday preceding the first Sunday of Advent. 
All the chants for the feast derived from those of Easter itself, 
so that the Easter event was commemorated a second time 
during the church year in these two rites. From a calendar 
point of view the feast would have occurred towards the end 
of November and depended on the placement of Christmas 
rather than on a fixed date for its celebration. If one considers 
that November includes the feasts of All Saints and All Souls, 
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celebrated two weeks later in the Carmelite rite than in 
Roman usage, the feast of the Commemoration of the 
Resurrection may have been intended as a theological 
reminder of the triumph of the Lord over the forces of sin and 
death and been intended to give added reassurance in the 
power of the resurrection. More than any other feast the 
Commemoration of the Resurrection firmly allied the 
Carmelites with the rite of the Holy Sepulchre and clearly dis- 
tinguished them from their counterparts in western Europe. 


Devotion to Mary 


The Carmelite title of “Brothers of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Mount Carmel” and the dedication of their first ora- 
tory on Mount Carmel to her honor quickly led to the cele- 
bration of all standard Marian feasts, including the 
Annunciation, Assumption, Nativity, Conception, Purification 
and Our Lady of the Snows. The five antiphons for the cele- 
bration of first Vespers were identical both textually and 
musically in all these feasts, which was highly unusual;°? a 
comparison with Holy Sepulchre manuscripts shows that 
these are the same there as well, so that the Carmelites made 
a deliberate attempt to model their Marian feasts after the 
version used in the Holy Land. Even though the feast of the 
Conception entered the rite slightly later than the others, and 
even though other traditions used a more elaborate rhymed 
office to celebrate the feast, the Carmelites used the same 
first Vespers antiphons, preferring to adhere to their Holy 
Land heritage rather than experiment with more elaborate 
chants. As part of their Marian devotion the Carmelites 
accepted the feasts of the Presentation and Visitation of Mary 
into their liturgy at the General Chapter of Frankfurt in 
1393.°° While the feast of (the Solemn Commemoration of) 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel figures prominently in the later 
Carmelite liturgy, specific chants for such a feast are wanting 
in the Carmelite manuscripts of Pisa, Florence and Mainz. 
The feast may have been celebrated using chants from the 
common of the Blessed Virgin or from another Marian feast, 
but it is curious that more specific references to such a feast 
do not occur in the extant medieval manuscripts. 
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The Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 


That the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob formed 
an important part of the life of ancient Israel is a common- 
place. Given their prominence in the Holy Land, the rite of 
the Holy Sepulchre celebrated them with a proper feast day, 
October 6th, and at least some proper liturgical observance. 
The ordinal of Sibert de Beka prescribed a full proper office 
and Mass in observance of the feast, which translated into a 
complete liturgy with music in the later manuscripts in cele- 
bration of the feast. While the chants selected were already 
in use in the temporal part of the liturgy, their organization 
into a proper feast is unique to the Carmelite tradition and 
maintained their alliance with the rite of the Holy Sepulchre 
in a western setting. 


The Three Marys 


The prominence of the Carmelites in southern France, 
listed as the fourth province in the order of foundation in the 
constitutions of the General Chapter of London of 1281, pre- 
sumably led them to adopt the feast of the Three Marys into 
their liturgy in 1342. The fourteenth-century Carmelite 
chronicler Jean de Venette wrote his celebrated Histoire 
des Trois Maries in 1357,°' so that the link between the 
Carmelites and this devotion was multi-faceted. The full 
office for the feast is contained in Mainz Carmelite ms. E and 
in Florence Carmelite ms. O,°? which remains in the Carmine 
of Florence to this day. While the texts are standardized in 
both versions the music is different between the two, and 
these two sources are two of the very few surviving manu- 
scripts which contain this feast. 


The Rhymed Office Tradition 


Rhymed offices are offices which contain texts whose 
poetic lines follow a definite rhyme scheme; their musical 
melodies are normally much more elaborate than those of 
other offices. In addition the chants are often organized 
according to a modal order rendering their organization itself 
part of a larger artistic framework. 

The Carmelite liturgy is rich in rhymed offices from the 
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medieval period which have survived to modern times. These 
include the office of the Three Marys, already mentioned, as 
well as the office of St. Thomas Becket, which the order 
accepted as part of a general enthusiasm for his cult. Mainz 
and Florence manuscripts each contain a different office for 
St. Catherine of Alexandria: the Mainz Carmelites followed 
the diocesan tradition in the choice of rhymed office, a rare 
example of digression from the ordinal of Sibert de Beka, 
while the Florence Carmelites kept the office prescribed by 
Sibert. The office of the Visitation is partially rhymed. The 
office of St. Anne does not have its origin in any specific other 
one although it is similar to the Dominican version. The 
office of the Transfiguration is based on the texts of Philip the 
Venerable but is unique in its music. The office of St. 
Augustine derives from the Holy Sepulchre rite and appears 
frequently in earlier Parisian manuscripts. Among the most 
interesting rhymed offices in the Carmelite liturgy is the 
office of the Presentation of the Virgin. It occurs in a very 
incomplete form in the Florentine Carmelite tradition, pre- 
sumably because the manuscripts themselves date from 
around 1393 when the the feast was accepted into the rite. 
The feast of the Presentation was introduced in the west by 
Philippe de Méziéres, the crusader and chancellor of the 
duchy of Cyprus, who sponsored its inauguration at the 
Franciscan church in Avignon in the presence of the papal 
court on Nov. 21 1372 with a rhymed office beginning with 
the text “Fons ortorum.”®* Despite Philippe’s close associa- 
tion with the Carmelites of Paris and with the Carmelite St. 
Peter Thomas, the Mainz Carmelites chose to write an 
entirely new office for the feast and to adapt rhymed office 
chants from other offices, primarily that of St. Thomas 
Becket, to these new texts. The resulting office, found in 
Mainz Carmelite ms. D, is definitely a Carmelite production. 


The Tridentine Carmelite Liturgy 


The Council of Trent (1545-1563)°° took place in response 
to the Protestant Reformation and intended to reform the 
Catholic Church from within. It endeavored to clarify doc- 
trine and revise the liturgy. Specifically any liturgical texts 
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which were not either from the vita (life) of the saint or were 
not from Scripture were banned. Melodies which were 
deemed overly ornate were likewise deliberately simplified. 
Since rhymed offices generally fell into one or another of 
these categories, they were for the most part eliminated from 
the liturgy. The eight tones for responsory verses were pub- 
lished and all melodies of responsory verses had to conform 
to one of them, Melismas, elaborate melodies over a single 
syllable, tended to be abbreviated by the reforms of the coun- 
cil. The antiphonal, gradual, breviary and other books were 
published in the latter half of the sixteenth century and indi- 
vidual rites of dioceses and religious orders had to be 
approved in conformity with these standard books. The new 
order of Discalced Carmelites accepted the Roman rite while 
the Carmelites of the Ancient Observance began the tedious 
process of having each of its particular offices approved 
individually. 


The Carmelite Liturgical Year 


The reforms of the Council of Trent rendered the ordinal 
of Sibert de Beka obsolete. Once the Carmelite liturgy was 
adapted to conform to the dictates of the Council of Trent 
new service books began to be published or manuscripts 
written. 


NEw CLASSIFICATION OF FEASTS 


The Council of Trent established rankings of feasts that 
were now uniform among all the different observances with- 
in the church. While the impact on the Carmelites would not 
be overwhelming, the rankings were now more complicated 
than before and were now generally standardized from one 
diocese and religious order to another. 


CHANGES IN THE SANCTORAL CYCLE 


Among the striking differences brought about by the 
Council of Trent were the alterations made in the cycle of the 
saints venerated within the order. The feast of the Three 
Marys, charmingly based on a medieval legend, was quickly 
dismissed from the order's liturgy. Most rhymed offices as 
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such were eliminated, at least insofar as the unique music is 
concerned, if not the text itself. At the same time during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Carmelites began 
to venerate their own specific saints, such as Elias and 
Eliseus, Simon Stock, Albert of Sicily, Angelus and Teresa of 
Avila. Thus on the one hand the Council of Trent stifled cre- 
ativity in terms of medieval accretions to the liturgy and 
imaginative musical dimensions, while on the other hand it 
gave a new forum for venerating recent and specifically 
Carmelite saints within the order's liturgical tradition. 


Tridentine Carmelite Liturgical Manuscripts 


The order's tradition is rich in Tridentine Carmelite 
manuscripts, most of which have not been studied because 
they are not sufficiently old. They nonetheless help complete 
the picture of how the order continued to develop its liturgy 
in the sixteenth through twentieth centuries. In general the 
Carmelites continued to produce manuscripts, presumably 
from exemplars which were officially approved. These 
manuscripts were carefully copied out and even illuminated 
during this time, all of which indicates that the liturgical 
tradition continued to be held in high esteem. Although it 
is not clear what ordinal prevailed during the time after 
the Council of Trent, the chant texts themselves remained 
standardized throughout this period, including those for 
recently introduced feasts. 


THE CARMINE MANUSCRIPT S 
AND THE WORK OF FR. ARCHANGELUS PAULIUS 


Among the manuscript treasures which remain in the 
Carmine of Florence is a codex known simply as manuscript 
S. Inscriptions within the manuscript indicate that its earli- 
est layer was written in 1623 and that it contains the com- 
plete office and Mass for the feasts of St. Elias, St. Eliseus, 
St. Albert of Sicily and the office of St. Andrew Corsini. The 
author of the manuscript and composer of (presumably both 
the chants and the texts for) the offices and Masses was Fr. 
Archangelus Paulius, O. Carm., who enjoyed a distinguished 
career in the Carmine of Florence.®® The date of the manu- 
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script and the fact that it was written for the Carmine itself 
suggest that a standardized approach to the offices and 
Masses after Trent had not yet been implemented, if it ever 
was going to be. 


THE TRASPONTINA CHOIRBOOKS 


A large number of manuscripts originally used in the 
convent of Santa Maria in Traspontina in Rome were recently 
discovered (or, more properly, noticed) and they are now housed 
at the Collegio di Sant’ Alberto in Rome. These manuscripts 
cover the entire church year and include a number of offices 
and Masses for the later proper Carmelite saints. The 
manuscripts themselves date from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and first aroused interest because they 
coincide with the date of Georg Friedrich Handel's perfor- 
mance of the Roman Vespers for the feast of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel in 1707. 


THE SAN MARTINO CHOIRBOOKS 


A set of eighteenth-century choirbooks from San 
Martino ai Monti in Rome which continue to be housed in 
that convent give us an alternate view of the Carmelite liturgy 
from the same period as those of Traspontina. The codices 
are larger, and thus fewer in number than their Traspontina 
counterparts. Like the Traspontina manuscripts they con- 
tain the proper offices for the principal Carmelite feasts; in 
general the texts are standardized while the melodies are not. 
This is particularly significant since both sets of manuscripts 
were used within the city of Rome and no effort was made to 
have the melodies of chants conform to a standard norm or 
to each other. Like their Traspontina counterparts, these 
manuscripts are very carefully done on parchment, with 
some decoration and illumination, and were obviously used 
within that convent. 


THE CHOIRBOOKS OF ONDA AND CAUDETE 


The Carmelite choirbooks of Onda and Caudete number 
among the few Spanish Carmelite liturgical manuscripts 
which are still extant, although there are probably more 
around than have as yet been noticed. Cross references in 
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some of them suggest that at one time they were at least 
housed together. An inscription in one of the manuscripts 
mentions that it was used for the convent of Orihuela. While 
one manuscript appears to predate the Council of Trent, they 
generally come from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They are valuable sources for the Tridentine 
Carmelite liturgy and complement what we know about it 
from the manuscripts of Traspontina and San Martino. 


New Carmelite Feasts 


ELISEUS (ELISHA) 


Among the earliest of the specifically Carmelite feasts 
celebrated within the order's tradition is that of St. Eliseus or 
Elisha, the disciple of Elias or Elijah. Elias and Eliseus are 
the Latinized names for the Hebrew prophets Elijah and 
Elisha his disciple. The texts for the feast of St. Eliseus are 
predictably derived from the two books of Kings and the 
music for the chants conforms to the requirements of the 
Council of Trent. While it is entirely possible that a feast 
of St. Eliseus may have predated the Council of Trent, no 
manuscript sources containing it with music have survived 
to modern times. Nonetheless, the observance of a proper 
feast for St. Eliseus is entirely unique to the Carmelite rite. 


EIAs (ELIJAH) 


Despite the prominence of the prophet Elijah in the area 
of Mount Carmel and the importance of his life and achieve- 
ments for the Carmelite liturgical heritage, his veneration as 
a saint in the Carmelite liturgy does not happen as such until 
after the time of the Council of Trent. The Carmelite John 
Bale wrote an office for the Assumption of Elias, known as 
the “Raptus Sancti Elie” which is preserved, although with- 
out music, in one manuscript;®” this however is surely a sin- 
gle office by an enterprising individual rather than one which 
enjoyed standard approval for observance in the order as a 
whole. The fact that Elijah was assumed into heaven with- 
out dying as such meant that, since he had no dies natalis, 
or date of death and hence birth into the Kingdom of God, he 
could not be venerated as a saint as such.®* Eventually such 
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an obstacle was overcome and a feast designated and then 
observed. The chants for the feast of St. Elias predictably 
come from the two books of Kings and the chants conform to 
the prescriptions of the Council of Trent. 


St. Simon Stock 


The figure of the elusive yet highly important St. Simon 
Stock did not achieve liturgical status until after the Council 
of Trent. His achievement as the thirteenth-century saint 
who, as Prior General, helped establish the order in the west 
by the accommodation to a new and western way of life was 
of incomparable importance for the subsequent life of the 
order. Despite this fact relatively little is known of his life and 
there is no evidence of a cult to him prior to the Council of 
Trent. In this case the texts for the office come from his vita 
rather than from Scripture and the chants conform to the 
guidelines imposed by the Council of Trent. 


St. TERESA OF AVILA 


One can hardly overestimate the achievement of St. 
Teresa of Avila in terms of Carmelite life in the Counter- 
reformation period. The great reformer of the order died 
within the Order of Carmelites in Alba de Tormes, close to 
Salamanca. That she should enjoy liturgical veneration within 
the Ancient Observance as well as the Discalced usage is not 
at all surprising. The texts for her liturgy refer to her zeal for 
God and her thirst for wisdom, thereby appropriately empha- 
sizing her mystical and intellectual qualities. The opening 
antiphon for her office, “Zelo zelata sum” is a feminized para- 
phrase of the text for the office of St. Elias, “with zeal I have 
been zealous for the Lord God of hosts.” 


St. ALBERT OF SICILY 


The text of the rhymed office of St. Albert of Sicily is vir- 
tually the only Carmelite rhymed office to survive the Council 
of Trent intact. It occurs in some pre-Tridentine musical 
manuscripts, but as a later addition, so that it is difficult to 
determine whether it was ever used before the time of the 
Council and whether it ever had proper rhymed office music. 
The style of music accompanying the several instances of the 
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office is conventional and conforms to the ideals of the 
Council of Trent. As the first properly Carmelite saint, Albert 
enjoys preeminence for liturgical veneration, and the rhymed 
text for the office composed by Baptist of Mantua suggests 
the esteem in which he was held. 


St. ANGELUS 


The office and Mass for St. Angelus, the first Carmelite 
martyr, occur in several of the post-Tridentine liturgical 
manuscripts. As the first Carmelite martyr St. Angelus is the 
counterpart of Blessed Peter martyr for the Dominicans. The 
Dominican martyr was honored with a rhymed office before 
the Tridentine period however, unlike the Carmelite St. 
Angelus, at least as far as we know. 


St. ANDREW CORSINI 


St. Andrew Corsini, the Florentine Carmelite who became 
bishop of Fiesole, enjoyed particularly strong veneration in 
Florence, but his feast was observed liturgically throughout 
the order. Both his prominence as a bishop and nobleman 
as well as his personal holiness contributed to his having a 
proper office and Mass, the earliest instances of which occur 
after the Council of Trent. 


The Modern Carmelite Liturgy 


The Carmelites gave up the distinctive Carmelite rite at 
the Second Vatican Council. This came about for a variety of 
reasons: the rite was distinctive from that of the dioceses in 
which the Carmelites served, and evidently the difficulties of 
pursuing it outweighed any possible advantages to it. 
Presumably receiving approbation for a newly revised and 
distinctive rite would have been a complicated process as 
well, Once the Carmelites attended seminaries with mem- 
bers of other religious orders and dioceses, it was no longer 
feasible to train people to say a distinctive rite of Mass and 
no longer practical to maintain a separate office tradition. 

Recent years have seen more efforts to collaborate in the 
celebration of distinctively Carmelite feasts between the 
Ancient Observance and Discalced orders. The publication of 
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Carmen Laudis, Hymns for Carmelite Feasts®? by the 
Discalced Carmelite nuns of Long Beach, California is one 
among several worthwhile efforts to provide suitable music in 
Carmelite worship. The publication of a separate supple- 
ment makes it possible for the Carmelites to celebrate their 
distinctive feasts within the general Roman rite. 


Conclusions: the Impact of Liturgical Tradition on 
Carmelite Spirituality. 


A statement included with the constitutions of the 
Chapter of London of 1281 was designed to answer the 
questions of neophytes in the Carmelite Order about its 
origins and, in the process, to whet their spiritual appetites. 
Joachim Smet’s translation of this statement merits inclu- 
sion here: 


We declare, bearing testimony to the truth, that from 
the time when the prophets Elijah and Elisha dwelt 
devoutly on Mount Carmel, holy Fathers both of the Old 
and New Testament, whom the contemplation of heaven- 
ly things drew to the solitude of the same mountain, have 
without doubt led praiseworthy lives there by the foun- 
tain of Elijah in holy penitence unceasingly and success- 
fully maintained. 

It was these same successors whom Albert the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem in the time of Innocent III united into a 
community, writing a rule for them which Pope Honorius, 
the successor of the same Innocent, and many of their 
successors, approving this order, most devoutly con- 
firmed by their charters. In the profession of this rule, 
we, their followers, serve the Lord in diverse parts of the 
world, even to the present day.”° 


This statement appended to the constitutions of 1281 is 
of great significance for the manner in which the medieval 
Carmelites viewed themselves: they saw a continuity among 
the Old and New Testament people who dwelt in the shadow 
of Elijah’s presence on Mount Carmel, the original hermits 
gathered together by Albert the patriarch and themselves in 
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diverse parts of the world. The place of Mount Carmel, the 
image of the prophet Elijah and the jurisdiction of Albert all 
helped to impress upon Carmelites throughout the centuries 
the holiness of their life and the importance of their task as 
religious. 

From a modern perspective we can only speculate about 
the relationship between a Carmelite liturgical identity and 
the spirituality of the individual friar, but this early docu- 
ment reminds us that the vision of Carmelite origins 
remained important throughout the entire medieval period. 
The careful detail which regulated every aspect of the liturgy 
suggests that it was taken seriously by all the participants. 
The unique shape of the Carmelite liturgy suggests that it 
was one among several thrusts to associate the religious 
practices of the Carmelites with their unique identity. The 
beautiful choir books which serve as permanent memorials 
to a vibrant tradition remind us that no expense was spared 
in achieving service books of great artistic value and thus 
imply that the liturgy was considered an extremely important 
aspect of the life of the medieval Carmelite. 

The medieval Carmelite liturgy was distinctively 
Carmelite and enabled the friars to celebrate who they were 
liturgically. While they were probably not conscious of this 
every minute that they spent in choir, their liturgy became a 
part of their life and helped define them as religious. Perhaps 
more than any other religious order, their eastern dimension, 
inherited from the liturgy of the Holy Sepulchre, set them 
apart from other religious in terms of their identity. Their 
following in the footsteps of Elijah the prophet rather than a 
specific founder, which they celebrated liturgically after the 
Council of Trent, had to give them a sense of being different 
from other religious and unique in the call they had received. 
Their allegiance to Mount Carmel as a place, celebrated 
liturgically in the feasts of the Commemoration of the 
Resurrection, the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
in other feasts proper to the Holy Land locale, gave them a 
unique sense of longing for a distant place which now had 
become firmly rooted in their spiritual heritage. The celebra- 
tion of the lives of specifically Carmelite saints reminded all 
the members of the order on an annual basis of the holiness 
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of those who went before them in the order while the stories 
of their virtues, read and sung in office and Mass, formed a 
significant part of their ongoing liturgical consciousness, The 
Carmelites’ fidelity to their own unique liturgical tradition 
reinforced their sense of identity and their distinctiveness as 
religious and in the process made a permanent contribution 
to the spirituality of the church from the medieval period 
down to our own time. 
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NOTES 


. The efforts of the Benedictine monks of Solesmes in restoring 


Gregorian chant at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries have been well documented; cf. 
Combe, NCE for a preliminary discussion of their achievement. 
Also cf. Cattin (1984). 


. Books on the medieval liturgy which offer a substantial gener- 


al background include Talley (1986), Adam (1985), Harper 
(1991), Jones (1978), Vogel (1986) and Wegman (1985). 


. For a discussion of Mozarabic chant and its musical charac- 


teristics, cf. Lechner (1967), Wortman (1967b) and Brockett 
(1968). 


. The principal traits of the Gallican liturgy are discussed in 


Quasten (1967) and Wortman (1967a). 


. Cf, Weakland (1967), for a discussion of the rite of Milan, also 


known as the Ambrosian rite. 


. Jungmann (1959) discusses the development of the Mass in 


his masterful study. 


. Weakland (1967), p. 840. 
. For a discussion of the Divine Office, in the Middle Ages, cf. 


Harper (1991), especially pp. 73-108. 


. Cf. The Holy Rule of our Most Holy Father Saint Benedict 


(1975). 
The relationship between the Franciscan and Roman liturgies 
is well delineated in Van Dijk and Walker (1960). 


. For a discussion of Humbert of the Romans and his liturgical 


achievements, cf. Bonniwell (1945). The original codex is now 
Rome, Santa Sabina, ms. XIV, lit. 1; the portable copy, used 
by the Master General to correct the service books in individ- 
ual Dominican convents he was visiting, is now London, 
British Library, Additional ms. 23935; another copy of 
Humbert’s Codex is in the convent of San Esteban in 
Salamanca, Spain. 

Buchtal (1957) discusses the manuscripts emanating from the 
scriptorium of the Holy Sepulchre; Cotiasnon (1974) discusses 
the Church itself. 

For a history of the crusades and the establishment of the 
Latin Kingdom ef. Runciman (1951-1954). 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19; 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29; 
30, 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


Perdrizet (1933) offers a thorough discussion of the saints of 
the rite of Paris. 

For instance, Vaassen (1973) identified six hands responsible 
for producing the Mainz Carmelite manuscripts. 

Mirella Levi d'Ancona (1961) discusses the payments made to 
Don Simone Camaldolese and the stylistic similarity of an illu- 
mination in Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 576 (E) to 
Bartolomeo di Fruosino. 

The intricacies of the Vatican Library are aptly described in 
Boyle (1972) 

This manuscript and its relationship to the Carmelite liturgy 
are the thrust of a Boyce article in Cantus Planus. 

The manuscripts of the San Marco Museum are described in 
Chiarelli (1968). 

Thus one of the two Antiphonals of Pisa discussed in Boyce 
(1990b) is without signature. 

Friedman (1979) is particularly useful for the study of the ear- 
liest foundations on Mount Carmel. 

The Albertine rule is amply discussed in Clarke and Edwards 
(1973) and in Cicconnetti (1973). 

Edwards cites this date, relying on evidence of the thirteenth- 
century Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais. (Clarke and 
Edwards (1973), p. 21). Keith Egan maintains that Richard 
De Grey of Codnor brought the Carmelites to England when 
returning from his crusade in 1242: Egan (1972), 78. 

In Constitution 13; cf. Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta 
(1962), p. 218. 

The letter containing the mitigated text is part of an Apostolic 
Letter, “Quae honorem conditoris,” promulgated by Pope 
Innocent IV on October 1,1247; this letter is now found in the 
Vatican Archives, Reg. Vat., no. 21, folios 465v-466, and 
published in Laurent, O.P. (1948). 

Smet, The Carmelites (1988) I, p. 25. 

The relationship between this ordinal and the medieval 
Florentine liturgy is discussed in Boyce (1988a). 

Published by Rushe (1912-13). 

Zimmerman (1910). 

Sibert’s achievements are referred to by Xiberta (1931) 

and Denifle (1889). 

Kallenberg (1962). 

In Boyce (1990b). 

Cf. my discussion of these dates in Boyce (1984, 1986 and 
1988a). 

Levi d’Ancona (1961). 
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35. 


36. 


Sabatini (1983) discusses the choirbooks on pp. 89-90 of his 


study. 
The Carmelite codices of Mainz are discussed in Boyce (1984, 


1986, 1987 and 1990a). 


. This single leaf and its relationship to the Carmelite liturgy are 


discussed in Arens (1958-60); the inscriptions are also dis- 
cussed in Boyce (1987). 


. The history of the Carmelite convent of the Encarnacion has 


been published by Gonzalez y Gonzalez (1976-1977). 


. These manuscripts are described in Baciero (1982). 

. Smet (1988), I, pp. 89 ff. 

. These are described in Kallenberg (1962), pp. 237-241. 

. The Cistercian reforms have been documented by Marosszéki 


(1952). 


. Raymond Bonniwell's work (1945) on the Dominican liturgy 


remains the standard source; Delalande's work (1949) on the 
Dominican gradual is also of great significance. 


. Laurent (1948). 

. Bonniwell (1945), pp. 375-390. 

. Discussed in an article of Boyce forthcoming in Cantus Planus, 
. Cf. Forcadell (1950), 45. 

. For a study of the liturgical year itself, cf. Adam (1981) and 


Talley (1986). 


. The work of Perdrizet (1933) is invaluable for studying the 


saints of the Parisian liturgy in detail. 


. Cf. Forcadell (1954), 184; Kallenberg (1962), p. 25; Bouman 


(1958), 151. 


. By the General Chapter of Lyons; Driscoll (1975) states the 


date of acceptance as 1341, but we hold to the more official 
date of 1342 as stipulated by Zimmerman (1907), I, p. 141. 


. Wessels (1912) I:109-110. 

. Rickert (1935 and 1952). 

. These feasts are discussed in Boyce (1984 and 1990a). 
. Saxer (1975) has amply discussed the cult of St. Mary 


Magdalene as it emanated from the Benedictine abbey of 
Vézelay. 


. Driscoll (1973 and 1975). 
. Leclereq (1946), p. 17. 
. Now preserved in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, ms. fonds latin 


11716; cf. Leclercq (1946), p. 380, f. 12. 


- Boyce (1990a). 
. Wessels, I:109-110. 
- Driscoll (1975), 232; Coville (1949). 
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62. 
63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 


Edited in Boyce (1989). 

The entire text of this office has been edited by Coleman 
(1981). 

Méziéres’ life of St. Peter Thomas was the first book-length 
biography of an individual Carmelite saint. Cf. Smet (1954) 
for this discussion. The standard biography of Philippe de 
Méziéres is Jorga (1896). Cf. also Boyce (1991) for the differ- 
ences in celebration of the feast of the Presentation within sev- 
eral Carmelite houses. 

Cf. Jedin (1967). for a general overview of the Council of Trent 
and its impact on Church life; cf. Molitor (1901) and Hayburn 
(1979) for the specific impact of the Council on Church music. 
Cf. Boyce, “Carmel in Transition: A Seventeenth-Century 
Florentine Carmelite Manuscript,” forthcoming in Manuscripta 
for a discussion of Florence, Carmine, Ms. S and Fr. 
Archangelus Paulius. 

The “Historia Raptus sacratissimi Heliae Prophetae primi 
principis et fundatoris Ordinis fratrum Carmelitarum, incolae 
paradisi, edita per theologiae lectorem Fratrem Robertum Bale 
priorem conventus nostri Burnhamiae” is found on f. 34-42v 
of Cambridge University ms. 6.28, the texts of which are found 
on p. 341-5 of Zimmerman (1910). This office dates from the 
end of the fifteenth or very beginning of the sixteenth century, 
since Robert Bale died in 1503; cf. Kallenberg (1962), p. 137 
for this discussion. 

Kallenberg (1956). 

Hayes (1984). 

The constitutions of this chapter are published in Saggi 
(1950); the translation is from Smet, (1988), I:15-16. 
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2 
MEDIEVAL CARMELITE 
OFFICE MANUSCRIPTS: 
A LITURGICAL INVENTORY 
+ 


While relatively few sources witnessing to the medieval 
Carmelite office are currently extant, the order is fortunate 
that two complete sets of antiphonals have survived to the 
present time. These manuscripts are a series of fourteenth- 
century antiphonals originally used in the Carmine of 
Florence and presently housed in the Carmine and the 
San Marco Library, and a series of fifteenth-century codices 
which were originally used in the Carmelite convent of Mainz, 
and which are presently housed in that city’s Dom- und 
Diézesanmuseum. As both sets are complete, each one pro- 
vides an accurate picture of liturgical activity in its respective 
locale and time. Furthermore, when studied in conjunction 
with each other, these two sets of antiphonals yield insights 
into the development of Carmelite liturgical life in the 
medieval period. 

Although Paschalis Kallenberg’s survey of medieval 
Carmelite liturgical sources, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae,! 
called attention to these antiphonals as well as to significant 
other witnesses to the Carmelite liturgy before 1500, his dis- 
cussion of their contents was necessarily selective. 
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Thus Kallenberg’s discussion of these antiphonals limit- 
ed itself to mentioning selected feasts they contained, as well 
as to pointing out the location of illuminations in each 
source. Moreover, much of his discussion aimed at establish- 
ing the date of composition of the manuscripts, so that he 
dealt with particular traits of each codex rather than with a 
listing of all the offices they contained. For this reason, a 
complete inventory of the liturgical contents of each manu- 
script, both for the temporal and sanctoral cycles of the 
church calendar, still needs to be done, and constitutes the 
focus of the present study. 


The Florentine Antiphonals 


The following fourteenth-century Florentine codices are 
all antiphonals, and thus directly pertain to our discussion: 


Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 576 (E) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 617 (F) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 577 (G) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 573 (H) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 579 (I) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 574 (M) 
Florence, Carmine, ms, N 

Florence, Carmine, ms. O 

Florence, Carmine, ms. P 

Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 572 (Q) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 578 (R) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 571 (T) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 575 (V) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 616 (X)2 


Not only did these manuscripts originally constitute a 
single set, but their division into so many codices is obviously 
not a medieval phenomenon. All but three of the codices 
were confiscated by the Italian state and placed in the San 
Marco Library at the beginning of the last century. A cursory 
look at the three manuscripts which were allowed to remain 
in the Carmine shows a variety of blank spaces where initials 
were meant to be illuminated and were not, which is no 
doubt why these three codices proved of no interest to the 
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secular authorities. Ironically, one of these sources, ms. O, 
contains the rhymed office for the feast of the Three Marys, 
one of the most valuable aspects of the codices from a musi- 
cal and liturgical perspective. The numerical references to the 
manuscripts refer to the San Marco Library classification; the 
letter references must have been the ones originally in use, 
since they include the three codices now housed in the 
Carmine. For this reason, they are also more convenient for 
our purposes, so that we will use the letters rather than 
numbers in referring to these antiphonals, 

There follows a liturgical inventory of the contents of 
these fourteen Florentine Carmelite codices: 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 576 (E), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


il Transfiguration of Our Lord (partial RO*) 
18v_ St. Lawrence 
38 = St. Tiburtius 
39 St. Hippolytus 
Assumption 
67v Sunday within the Octave of Assumption 
70v St. Augustine (RO*) 
100 Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
117v Nativity of B.V.M. 
138v End of codex 


rhorh rh rh ph ph rh bh rh rh 
ca 
gq 
= 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 617 (F), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1 Holy Thursday 
21 Good Friday 
37v Holy Saturday—Tenebrae 
52 Easter 
Q9lv 1st Sunday after Easter 
109 2nd Sunday after Easter 
128v 3rd Sunday after Easter 
13lv 4th Sunday after Easter 
145 5th Sunday after Easter 
147 Vigil of the Ascension 
147v End of codex 


Pere bh rh rh rh bh Ph bh ph ph 


*RO=Rhymed Office 
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FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 577 (GQ), 


110v 
118v 


ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


Saturday after the Octave of Epiphany 
lst Sunday after the Octave of Epiphany 
Feria ii 

Feria iii 

Feria iv 

Feria v 

Feria vi 

Saturday 

Septuagesima Sunday 

Sexagesima Sunday 

Quinquagesima Sunday 

Ash Wednesday 

End of codex 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 573 (H), 


ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


Common of Saints Outside Paschal Time 
One or Several Apostles 

One Evangelist 

One Martyr 

Several Martyrs 

One Confessor Bishop 

One Confessor not a Bishop 

One Virgin Martyr 

One Holy Woman (Matrona] 
Several Virgins 

One Virgin not a Martyr 

St. Cleophas, disciple of the Lord 
One Doctor 

End of codex 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 579 (I), 


ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


lst Sunday of Advent 
2nd Sunday of Advent 
3rd Sunday of Advent 
4th Sunday of Advent 
St. Thomas 
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f.103 St. Lazarus 
. 107v Vigil of Christmas 
f. 113v End of codex 


5 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 574 (M), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1 St. Martin, archbishop 
26 ~=St. Brice 
29 St. Cecilia, virgin & martyr 
St. Clement 
63 St. Andrew, apostle 
83 St. Nicholas (RO*: O pastor eterne) 
104v Conception of B.V.M. 
13lv_ End of codex 
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FLORENCE, CARMINE, ms. N 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


fret Ascension 

f 23 Octave of Ascension 

f. 23v_ - Pentecost 

f. 39v Feria ii 

f. 45 Feria iii 

f. 50v ‘Feria iv 

f. 55 Feria v 

f. 56v_— Feria vi 

f. 57v Saturday 

f. 58 Trinity Sunday 

f. 79v Corpus Christi 

f. 102 lst Sunday after Trinity 

f. 125 Chants for ferial days up to the kalends of August 

f. 144v Magnificat and Benedictus antiphons for the 
Sundays after Trinity 

f. 163 End of codex 


FLORENCE, CARMINE, ms. O 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


Confessor 


One Martyr 


ele 
Noe 
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85 
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St. Mark 

Sts. Philip & James 

St. Athanasius 

Finding of the Holy Cross 
St. Quiriacus 

St. John the Apostle 
Three Marys (RO*) 

St. John the Baptist 

Sts, John & Paul 

Sts. Peter & Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
St. Mary Magdalene 

St. Peter in Chains 
Corona Domini 

End of codex 


FLORENCE, CARMINE, ms, P 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

St. Nicomedes 

St. Michael 

St. Jerome 

Holy Patriarchs 

Sts. Denis, Rusticus & Eleutherius, martyrs 
All Saints 

End of codex 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 572 (Q), 


103v 
122 
141 
166 


$ 


ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


Sts. Fabian & Sebastian, martyrs 
St. Agnes, martyr 

St. Vincent, martyr 

Conversion of St. Paul 
Purification of B.V.M. 

St. Agatha, virgin & martyr 
Chair of St. Peter 

Annunciation 

End of codex 
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FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 578 (R), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1st Sunday of Lent 
2nd Sunday of Lent 
50v 3rd Sunday of Lent 
80 4th Sunday of Lent 
104v Passion Sunday 
131 Palm Sunday 

144v_ Feria ii 

15lv_ Feria iii 

157 Feria iv 

160 Feria v 

16lv___End of codex 


Se 
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FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 571 (1), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1 Nativity of the Lord 
3lv St. Stephen 
50 St. John the Evangelist 
68 _ Holy Innocents 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (RO*) 
102v__ St. Sylvester 
103 Circumcision 
120 Octave of St. Stephen 
120v_ Octave of St. John 
Octave of the Holy Innocents 
Epiphany 
f.121lv_ End of codex 
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FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 575 (V), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1 St. Catherine of Alexandria (RO*) 
20v Epiphany 

45 Day after Epiphany 

Octave of Epiphany 

50 Sts. Hilary & Remigius 

54 St. Felix 

St. Maur 


rs 
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f. 54v Holy Name of Jesus 
64v Presentation of B.V.M. (RO*) 
f. 66v __ End of codex 


bed 


FLORENCE, MUSEO DI SAN MARCO, ms. 616 (X), 
ANTIPHONAL, 14th-century, Carmelite 


1 lst Sunday of September 
16 2nd Sunday of September 
23 3rd Sunday of September 
4th Sunday of September 
44 lst Sunday of October 
60 lst Sunday of November 
73 Magnificat & Benedictus antiphons for 
10th Sunday after Trinity through 
f. 96v 25th Sunday after Trinity 
ve, ele} Commemoration of the Resurrection 
f.117v End of codex 
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Within this inventory, the codices which are of particu- 
lar significance for our study are those which contain proper 
feasts of the saints; not only does the treatment of a given 
feast often distinguish Carmelite practice from that of other 
rites, but the accretion of the feast itself enables us to trace 
the development of the Carmelite rite as well as to date the 
manuscript sources. Those Florentine Carmelite codices con- 
taining feasts of the saints, then, are the following: mss. E, 
H (St. Cleophas only), M, O, P, Q@, Tand V. Feasts contained 
in these manuscripts which are of particular significance for 
the Carmelite liturgy include the following, each of which 
contains a rhymed office: 


Transfiguration of Our Lord (ms. E, f. 1—partial 
rhymed office only) 

St. Augustine of Hippo (ms. E, f. 70v) 

St. Nicholas (ms. M, f. 83: O pastor eterne) 

Three Marys (ms. O, f. 42) 

St. Thomas of Canterbury (ms. T, f. 84) 

St. Catherine of Alexandria (ms. V, f. 1) 

Presentation of B.V.M. (ms. V, f. 64v—incomplete) 
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The rhymed offices of Sts. Augustine, Thomas of Canterbury, 
Catherine of Alexandria and Nicholas of Myra probably were 
introduced into the Carmelite liturgy in 1281, when the 
General Chapter of London accepted these four feasts into 
the Carmelite rite. At that time each of these offices was 
accepted as a complete entity, or historia,4 and each of them 
agrees textually and musically with its respective historia as 
found in other sources, Although the rhymed office of St. 
Catherine is a later addition to the manuscript, its individual 
chants correspond to the prescriptions of the Carmelite ordi- 
nal of Sibert de Beka, promulgated in 1312,5 so that it clear- 
ly belongs in this manuscript; moreover, the ordering of 
chants for this feast carefully follows the stipulations of 
Sibert’s ordinal. 

The office of the Transfiguration of Our Lord is only par- 
tially rhymed in the Carmelite sources: the Matins chants for 
this feast are all taken from the office of Trinity Sunday; the 
rhymed elements of the office are limited to the Lauds 
antiphons, some of whose texts are based on or influenced by 
the rhymed office composed by the Cluniac abbot Peter the 
Venerable.® 

The feast of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary, which 
derives from the apocryphal Protoevangelium of James,’ is of 
particular interest to the Carmelite liturgy, due to the friend- 
ship between the feast’s chief proponent, the crusader 
Philippe de Méziéres, and the Carmelite St. Peter Thomas.® 
The Carmelites accepted the feast in 1393 at the Chapter of 
Frankfurt.9 Although the office contained in ms. V is rhymed, 
this source contains only the Lauds antiphons, suggesting 
that this represents an earlier observance of the feast within 
the Carmelite liturgy. Unfortunately the chapter acts which 
accepted the feast of the Presentation into the Carmelite rite 
mention nothing about its actual liturgical performance. 

The feast of the Three Marys, contained in ms. O, is an 
example of Provencal influence upon the Carmelite liturgy, as 
it is directly based upon a legend originating in that area.!0 
This feast was accepted into the Carmelite rite by the General 
Chapter of Lyons in 1342.1! 

The dating of these Florentine codices presents consid- 
erable problems. Paschalis Kallenberg, arguing from a strictly 
liturgical viewpoint, places the date of their origin between 
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1312 and 1362. He notes the presence of the feasts of 
the Conception of the Virgin and of Corpus Christi, both 
instituted within the Carmelite liturgy in 1306. He further 
maintains, 


In Sanctorali desiderantur festum SS. Sororum B.V.M., 
an. 1342 prima vice praescriptum, et Octava Omnium 
Sanctorum, an. 1357 prima vice, an. 1369 secunda, et 
an. 1393 tertia vice praescripta. Etiam in eo non haben- 
tur Octavae Purificationis et Annuntiationis B.M.V., an. 
1362 institutae.12 


However, the office for the feast of the Three Sisters is very 
much present, beginning on folio 43 of Carmine, ms. O. This 
relegates the date of the manuscripts to after 1342, so that 
the time frame is confined to at least 1342-62. Kallenberg 
also notes the absence of the octave of All Saints, prescribed 
in 1357, and mandated again in 1369 and 1393. Florence, 
ms. P ends with All Saints, with no mention of the octave. 
The absence of this octave, as well as of the octaves of the 
Purification and Annunciation, both instituted in 1362, 
should not be absolutely determinative of the dating of the 
manuscript: it might have taken some time for the legislation 
to make itself felt in a given codex, and the inclusion or 
exclusion of an octave is certainly much less significant 
than the presence of an entirely new feast. Marginal refer- 
ences by a later hand refer to additional observance of the 
Annunciation, and this may have been an attempt to incor- 
porate the new legislation into the antiphonal; how soon after 
the composition of the manuscript one can date this secondary 
hand is of course difficult to determine. Thus, while one 
would definitely have to date these manuscripts after 1342, 
they do not necessarily have to antedate 1362, as Kallenberg 
maintains. 

On the other hand, the art historian Mirella Levi 
d’Ancona takes a radically different position and suggests 
that the manuscripts were written for the dedication of the 
Carmine church in 1422, substantiating this claim with evi- 
dence of payment made to Don Simone Camaldolese for illu- 
mination work done on the Carmelite choirbooks mss. T, Q, 
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V, G, Rand I in the years 1389-90.13 Levi d’Ancona refers in 
detail to an illumination on folio 52 of ms. E, which she 
ascribes to Bartolomeo di Fruosino: 


The border decoration has the long tendrils that are 
characteristic of Florentine illumination around 1420—a 
beginning of this trend is visible in the Squarcialupi 
codex .... Under the initial letter V is depicted the abbot of 
Santa Maria del Carmine who commissioned the manu- 
script. ... Busts of the Prophets Elijah and Elisha, the 
alleged founders of the Carmelite Order, are shown in 
the lower corners. In the initial V is depicted the Virgin 
of the Assumption Giving her Belt to St. Thomas, another 
scene which has been connected with the founding of the 
Carmelite Order. This emphasis on Carmelite glories 
seems to indicate that the manuscript was made for the 
Consecration of Santa Maria del Carmine in 1422. Other 
features in the illumination also point to this date. The 
abbot who commissioned from Masaccio the fresco with 
the Consecration of the Church of Santa Maria del 
Carmine is depicted in the illumination. The miniature 
shows close stylistic similarities with the Sant’Egidio 
Missal, which was made for the Consecration of that 
Church in 1420. The putto in the bas-de-page should 
date in the 1420’s,14 


She then traces artistic connections between the head of 
the Madonna, the prophets and figures in other works of 
the 1420’s.15 Perhaps the most interesting information 
Levi d’Ancona provides is the payment to Don Simone 
Camaldolese in 1389-90 for the work of illumination, thereby 
establishing these years as the date of composition for at 
least several of these antiphonaries. 

Whereas the argument of artistic similarity between the 
illumination in ms. E and other works of the 1420's is a 
strong one, other conclusions must be questioned. Since 
Carmelites do not have abbots, the figure in the illumination 
must be either the prior or whichever individual Carmelite 
may have commissioned either the works or this particular 
decoration. The depiction of Elijah and Elisha should not be 
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considered at all extraordinary in a Carmelite office book, 
considering the order’s allegiance to Elijah and the prophetic 
tradition he represents. The depiction of the Assumption in 
the V of “Vidi” is entirely appropriate, as the feast in question 
is in fact the Assumption. The tradition of the Virgin giving 
her belt to St. Thomas is a standard association with the 
Assumption, not with the founding of the Carmelite Order, as 
Levi d’Ancona maintains.!® It is far more likely that this folio 
of the manuscript may have been decorated especially for the 
dedication of the church in 1422, but that the manuscript as 
a whole was written along with the others in its series at the 
end of the fourteenth century. Thus, in dating the Florentine 
sources, it is feasible to assume a date of compilation 
between Kallenberg's latest date of 1362 and Levi d’Ancona’s 
earliest date of 1389, fixing them at any rate in the second 
half of the fourteenth century. 


The Mainz Antiphonals 


Five of the six Mainz Carmelite choirbooks presently 
housed in the Dom- und Diézesanmuseum are antiphonals, 
namely, codices A, B, C, D and E.!7 The following is an 
inventory of the liturgical contents of each manuscript: 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX A 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


2 1st Sunday of Advent 
23 2nd Sunday of Advent 
36 (missing) 3rd Sunday of Advent 
48 4th Sunday of Advent 
80 Vigil of Christmas 
88 (missing) Christmas 
108 St. Stephen 
125 St. John the Evangelist 
140 Holy Innocents 
15lv St. Thomas of Canterbury (RO*) 
165 Circumcision 
178 Epiphany 
197v_ Sts, Hilary & Remigius 
197v Octave of Epiphany 
-20lv 1st Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
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. 242v 2nd Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
243 3rd Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
244 4th Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
244v 5th Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
245 Septuagesima Sunday 

261 Sexagesima Sunday 

264 (missing) Quinquagesima Sunday 
273 Ash Wednesday 

-277v End of codex 
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MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX B 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


1 1st Sunday of Lent 
29v 2nd Sunday of Lent 
54v 3rd Sunday of Lent 
85 4th Sunday of Lent 
113 Passion Sunday 
144 Palm Sunday 
179v_ Holy Thursday 
206 Good Friday 
224 . Holy Saturday 
240 Easter Vigil 
241 Easter 
282v 1st Sunday after Easter 
301 Saturday of 1st Week after Easter 
301v__ End of codex 
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MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX C 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


2 2nd Sunday after Easter 
18v 3rd Sunday after Easter 
20v 4th Sunday after Easter 
34 Ascension 

57v Vigil of Pentecost 

64v _—_— Pentecost 

88 Trinity Sunday 
105 Corpus Christi 
124 St. John the Baptist 
139 Sts. John & Paul, martyrs 
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f. 144 
f. 163v 
el es) 


178v 
196 
215 
216v 


f. 226 
f. 239v 
f. 240 
f. 255v 
f. 259v 


f. 267v 
f, 283 
f, 283v 
f, 288v 
f. 304v 
f. 308 


f. 330 
f. 335v 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX D 


Phorh ora rapa ree 
eS 
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Sts. Peter & Paul, apostles 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
Octave of St. John the Baptist 
Sts. Processus & Martinian 
Dedication of a Church 

Visitation of B.V.M. (partial RO*) 
Translation of St. Martin 

Octave of Sts. Peter & Paul 

St. Mary Magdalene 

St. Anne (RO*) 

St. Peter in Chains 

Finding of the Body of St. Stephen 
Transfiguration of Our Lord (partial RO*) 
Our Lady of the Snows 

St. Dominic 

St. Lawrence 

St. Tiburtius 

St. Hippolytus & companions 

St. Eusebius 

Assumption of B.V.M. 

Days after Assumption 

Octave of Assumption 

St. Zacchaeus 

St. Augustine (RO*) 

Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
End of codex 


ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


Sundays in August 

Sundays in September 

Sundays in October 

Sundays in November 

lst Sunday after Trinity 

25th Sunday after Trinity 

St. Adrian 

Nativity of B.V.M. 

Sunday within Octave of Nativity of B.V.M. 
Sts. Cornelius & Cyprian 
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bel cna Te ves etn’ 


» 8lv 


91lv 


101 


108 
109 
HIS. 
131 
139 
148 
150 
15lv 


152 
165 
173v 
176v 
185 
195 
204 
212v 
221v 
223v 
227 
228 
232 
237 
240 
248 
268v 
281v 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX E 


278 
293 
308 
324 


Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

St. Matthew, apostle & evangelist 

St. Maurice 

St. Cleophas, disciple of the Lord 

St. Michael the Archangel 

St. Jerome 

Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac & Jacob 

(missing) St. Dionysius 

Rubric—De Martyribus 

All Saints 

All Souls 

St. Martin, bishop & confessor 

St. Mennas, martyr 

St. Brice, bishop & confessor 

Octave of St. Martin 

St. Edmund, king & martyr 

Presentation of B.V.M. (RO*) 

St. Cecilia 

St. Clement 

St. Catherine of Alexandria (RO*) 
* Common of Apostles 

Common of Several Martyrs 

Common of a Martyr 

Common of a Confessor Bishop 

Common of a Confessor not a Bishop 

Common of Several Confessors 

Common of Martyrs 

Common of a Virgin 

Common of a Virgin Martyr 

Common of a Holy Woman (matrona) 

Common of Virgins 

Various versions of Psalm 94 

Miscellaneous Antiphons 

End of codex 


ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


St. Andrew 

St. Nicholas (RO*) 
Conception of B.V.M. 
St. Lucy 
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329 
329v 
330v 
342 
354 
368 
382v 
. 396V 
408v 
423 
445v 
449 
459 
463v 
467v 
486 


425-45 


PR RR mh 


f, 424v 


St. Lazarus 

St. Thomas the Apostle 
Sts. Fabian & Sebastian 
St. Agnes 

St. Vincent 

Conversion of St. Paul 
Purification of B.V.M. 

St. Agatha 

Chair of St. Peter 
Annunciation 

Sts. Tiburtius & Valerianus 
St. George 

St. Mark 

Sts. Philip & James 
Finding of the Holy Cross 
St. Quiriacus 


. 487-506 Three Marys (RO*) 


(New numbering) Invitatory hymns, etc. 


. 422-424y (Third numbering) Magnificat & Benedictus 


antiphons 
End of codex 


Codices A, C, D and E contain one or more feasts, and 
thus are pertinent to this study. 

These codices also predictably include rhymed offices 
for selected feasts, which are as follows: 


St. Thomas of Canterbury (codex A, f. 151v) 
Visitation of B.V.M. (codex C, f. 196) 

St. Anne (codex C, f. 226) 

Transfiguration (codex C, f. 255v—partial rhymed 
office only) 

St. Augustine (codex C, f. 308) 

Presentation of B.V.M. (codex D, f. 152) 

St. Catherine of Alexandria (codex D, f. 176v) 

St. Nicholas (codex E, f. 293) 

Three Marys (codex E, f. 487) 
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While the offices of Sts. Thomas, Augustine, and Nicholas 
concur with the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal and with 
their counterparts in the Florentine codices, certain of these 
other rhymed offices exhibit significant differences. Chief 
among these is the office of St. Catherine of Alexandria, which 
distinguishes itself from the Carmelite usage by following the 
chants in the Mainz diocesan practice rather than the pre- 
scriptions of Sibert’s ordinal. While the strong German 
tradition of St. Catherine's office and the highly organized 
Mainz diocesan rite make such a distinction plausible, this 
marks an extremely rare instance in which a Carmelite man- 
uscript digresses from the order's own liturgical custom in its 
choice of office texts.18 

Text and music for the rhymed office of the Presentation 
of the Virgin differ completely in the Mainz and Florentine 
Carmelite sources: Mainz, codex D contains a complete 
rhymed office for this feast, as opposed to Florence, ms. V, 
which contains only the Lauds antiphons, as we mentioned 
earlier. The obviously later date of the Mainz sources explains 
such a situation, as sufficient time had elapsed from the date 
of the acceptance of this feast into the Carmelite liturgy in 
1393 to the date of their composition in the fifteenth century 
to allow for the writing of a complete rhymed office in Mainz, 
codex D. 

The rubrics for the feast of St. Anne in Sibert’s ordinal 
reflect the undeveloped nature of the Carmelite observance at 
this time, since none of its chants is proper to the feast: 
“Sanctae Annae matris gloriosae Virginis. Festum duplex. 
Ad matutinum lectiones de aliqua propria legenda vel de ser- 
mone. Cetera omnia sicut in commune unius matrone.”!9 
While the presence of the feast of St. Anne as a duplex in 
Sibert’s ordinal of 1312 is significant, the office chants for 
this feast all were borrowed from the common of a holy 
woman, and therefore would not figure in the liturgical man- 
uscripts in connection with this feast. The rhymed office for 
St. Anne in codex C is therefore a later incorporation into the 
Carmelite liturgy. If by the time of the Florentine manu- 
scripts a proper office had not yet come into use, this would 
explain why the feast receives no mention in the Florentine 
Carmelite manuscripts. The Carmelite Chapter of Bonn of 
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1411 prescribed a memorial of St. Anne: “Item ordinamus, 
quod de Beata Anna fiat per totam Ordinem memoria de B. 
Anna ad Vesperas et Matutinum.”2° This added emphasis on 
the Carmelite veneration of St. Anne implies an elaboration 
of her office as well, although the chapter acts do not specif- 
ically mention a rhymed office as such. 

The feast of the Three Marys, contained in Mainz, codex 
E, is of great interest for our study, since it and its Florentine 
Carmelite counterpart are the only two known musical ver- 
sions of this office currently extant. Moreover, the music for 
this rhymed office is entirely different in the Mainz source 
from its Florentine counterpart, and thus of great importance 
to musicologist and liturgist alike. 

A leaf from codex A now housed in the Munich 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek with the siglum clm. 29 164/13, 
is identical to an unnumbered folio from codex B; since it 
presents a highly informative statement about the compila- 
tion of these codices, we include it here. 


Hunc librum fecit ac comparavit religiosus vir frater 
Johannes Fabri alias dictus Carnificis de Maguntia, ordi- 
nis beatae Mariae dei genitricis de monte Carmeli propri- 
is suis expensis. Et desiderat exinde habere memoriam 
sui, nec non parentum suorum videlicet magistri 
Anshelmi Fabri patris et Elyzabeth matris sue, ac 
Friczonis Haseney carnificis inter inferiores macellas sui 
vitrici. Et Peter Fabri dicti Yppichin germani suprascripti 
Jratris Johannis et Katherine uxoris sue legitime et fratris 
Johannis dicti Roschin filii eorundem predicti ordinis 
beate Marie de monte Carmeli, magistri Heinrici 
Kirstenhach textoris et Margarete uxoris sue, fratris 
Heinrici et fratris Petri Kirstenhach germani filii eorun- 
dem ac benefactorum et amicorum suorum et fautoribus 
predicte ordinis beate Marie virginis predicti. Quorum 
anime requiescant in sancta pace, Amen. 

Anno domini m°. cece’. xxx°. in octava ascensionis domini. 
[codex A] 

m®. cc°cc. xxxii°. fr. nycola. [codex B] 


The codex A folio bears the date 1430, while the dedication in 
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codex B is dated 1432: possibly each dedication and date 
was inserted at the time of completion of the respective 
codex, but only the first two dedicatory notices in the series 
were actually done; at any rate, only these two dedicatory 
notices are currently extant. 

Fritz Arens, in his discussion of this dedicatory note, 
suggests that Johannes Fabri may have written text or music 
or both himself, and thus maintains that “fecit” in the first 
line of the dedication should be taken at face value, not as a 
substitute for “fieri fecit."2! This Johannes Fabri is presum- 
ably the same individual as Johannes Fabri Schmied, listed 
as prior of the Mainz Carmel from 1447 to 1454.22 

However, the mention of the money involved (“propriis 
suis expensis”) and the memorial dedication to Fabri's 
relatives suggest that Fabri commissioned the books rather 
than doing them himself. Although the General Chapter of 
Barcelona of 1324 had prescribed the establishment of local 
scriptoria in individual convents? there is no way of knowing 
whether these manuscripts were actually done in the Mainz 
convent. The same chapter prescribed that the local prior 
should correct the liturgical books in his house or have 
someone else correct them, which accounts for the scrupu- 
lous fidelity of these antiphonals to the prescriptions of 
Sibert’s ordinal. 

The variety of hands that worked on these codices bear 
witness to the active liturgical use the manuscripts sustained. 
The pieces for the feast of the Three Marys, introduced into 
the Carmelite rite in 1342 and suppressed in a liturgical 
reform within the order in 1584, remain conspicuously 
untouched by any hands subsequent to the original one, as 
evidenced by the gray hue of the notes due to fading. In 
many sections of the manuscripts a second hand darkened 
notes without changing their pitch or shape, but hand 3 
changed some notes and occasionally erased groups of notes. 
With hand 3 flats almost invariably directly precede the notes 
they affect, in contrast to the earlier hands, which placed the 
accidental before a neume or word, but rarely before the 
actual notes. Evidence of one or more of these hands is 
found extensively throughout the manuscripts. 

Later hands occasionally altered text and music by the 
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insertion of an extra word or the substitution of one word for 
another, In addition, marginal notations were invariably 
inserted by a later hand, and antiphon verses were almost 
always erased by a later hand. In all, perhaps as many as 
four or more hands in addition to the three primary ones left 
their mark on the manuscripts. 

Although one can not date these changes with any cer- 
tainty, they must have occurred some time after 1584, since 
the office for the Three Marys was not affected, and it surely 
would have received some attention had it still been in use; 
fortunately for our purposes, it was not expunged either. 
Mainz diocesan sources were extensively revised under 
Archbishop Johann Philipp von Schénborn between the 
years 1665 and 1673,24 but these alterations in the secular 
chant in no way affected the music of pieces in the Carmelite 
manuscripts; nevertheless, a similar revision of the Carmelite 
manuscripts may conceivably have transpired around the 
same time. 

Elgin van Treeck-Vaassen, in her art-historical study of 
these choirbooks, distinguishes six hands responsible for 
illuminating these manuscripts, numbers five and six being 
of a later generation;2° one of these illuminators presumably 
was the Frater Nikolaus named in the inscription to codex B, 
identified by Friedrich Back as Nicolaus Sublin.2® 

The Carmelite choirbooks are all in square Roman nota- 
tion, not the Hufnagelschrift more common in German chant 
manuscripts, including Mainz diocesan ones. The series of 
feasts represented in these Carmelite choirbooks is distinc- 
tively Carmelite, and the notation reinforces the idea that the 
Mainz Carmelites remained impervious to diocesan influence 
in their liturgy. Initials are decorated by one of the several 
hands identified by Vaassen, and occasional marginal addi- 
tions have been inserted by subsequent hands. 

A comparison of the liturgical inventories of the Mainz 
and Florentine Carmelite codices shows a basic commonality 
between the feasts in the two Carmelite locales: thus the 
feasts of the liturgical year predictably begin with St. Andrew 
in Florence, ms. M and in Mainz, codex E, for example. The 
sequence of feasts remains essentially the same in both sets 
of Carmelite codices, since both scrupulously followed the 
prescriptions of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka, first promul- 
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gated by the Chapter of London in 1312. Furthermore, the 
presence of such feasts as St. Lazarus in Florence, ms. I and 
in Mainz, codex E, the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
in Florence, ms. P and Mainz, codex D, and St. Cleophas in 
Florence, ms. H and Mainz, codex D, highlights the influence 
of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre upon the Carmelite one, 
thereby distinguishing the order's liturgy from its European 
counterparts. The preservation of these eastern feasts along- 
side newer western devotions in a stabilized liturgical rite 
ultimately gave to the Carmelite liturgy a character particu- 
larly its own. 

While the preservation of eastern feasts and the stan- 
dardized liturgical format of commonly accepted feasts guar- 
anteed the stability of the Carmelite rite, the addition of new 
feasts to the Carmelite liturgical tradition serves as a useful 
index of the order's own liturgical development in the late 
medieval period. A comparison of the inventories of the 
Florentine and Mainz Carmelite codices thus shows the addi- 
tion of the feasts of the Presentation of Mary, the Visitation 
and St. Anne to the Carmelite liturgical tradition by the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; significantly, each of these 
feasts includes a rhymed office, thus establishing its impor- 
tance to musicologists as well as to liturgists. Furthermore, 
these rhymed offices witness to the vitality of the Carmelite 
rite as an ongoing liturgical tradition. 

In conclusion, while this inventory of the two principal 
sets of medieval Carmelite antiphonals offers some insights 
into the order’s liturgical practices, it also indicates the wealth 
of information which the manuscripts themselves provide 
regarding the Carmelite celebration of the Divine Office 
during the middle ages. While the feasts comprising these 
codices clearly establish the distinctive shape of the Carmelite 
rite, the liturgical format of each office and the highly individual 
musical and textual traits of many of the chants used for 
these feasts serve to establish the particularity of the Carmelite 
celebration of the office. Taken together, this distinctive Carmelite 
rite and the highly original chants it included offer fitting 
witness to the impact of the Carmelites upon the liturgical 
and spiritual life of the late middle ages. 
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3 
THE 
CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS 
OF MAINZ AND THE 
LITURGICAL TRADITION OF 
THE CARMELITE ORDER 
+ 


Among the treasures of the Dom- und Diézesanmuseum 
of Mainz is a series of codices originally used in the Carmelite 
convent of Mainz, composed in the fifteenth century, and 
containing chants for the performance of the Divine Office 
and Mass according to the Carmelite rite. The manuscripts 
include five antiphonals, codices A, B, C, D and E, contain- 
ing chants for the Divine Office, and one gradual, codex F, 
containing chants for Mass.! Together their contents provide 
a picture of the liturgical life of the medieval Carmelites in 
Mainz, which until now has remained virtually unknown, 

Our examination of these choirbooks will begin with a 
discussion of the development of the Carmelite liturgy up to 
the fifteenth century, followed by a description of the manu- 
scripts and a review of prominent feasts within the Carmelite 
tradition. We will then compare the liturgical contents of the 
Carmelite codices of Mainz with those of selected Mainz 
diocesan sources to establish specific feasts which charac- 
terized the Mainz Carmelite observance, and then examine 
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the liturgical format of feasts common to Carmelite and 
diocesan observance. Such a comparison should afford us 
ample opportunity to appreciate the contribution made by 
the Carmelites to the liturgical life of Mainz as well as the 
importance of these codices for modern chant scholarship. 

The development of the Carmelite liturgical tradition in 
many ways parallels the growth of the order itself. While the 
Carmelite Order was founded in the Holy Land at the end of 
the twelfth century, its first members were western in origin 
and eremitical in life style; as such they represented a spiri- 
tual dimension of the crusader movement and a small but 
noteworthy religious entity within the Latin Kingdom. Yet 
apart from information gleaned from recent excavations on 
Mount Carmel, virtually nothing is known about their ori- 
gins. The first document pertaining to these hermits is a reg- 
ula vitae, or way of life, less complicated than a rule in the 
strict sense of the term, which they received from the local 
patriarch, Albert of Jerusalem, sometime during his term of 
office, 1206-14.2 

This rule itself indicates that the prayer life of the first 
Carmelite hermits was a highly individual matter; according 
to this rule, the Carmelite was to be vigilant at prayer in his 
cell unless otherwise occupied; those who could read were to 
say the psalms at the specified liturgical hours, while those 
who could not were to recite the “Our Father” a specified 
number of times as a substitute. They were to assemble daily 
for Mass, the only liturgical celebration performed in com- 
mon. 

The site of Mount Carmel fell within the liturgical realm 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which presumably 
extended its sphere of influence at least minimally to the first 
Carmelites. While the liturgical practices of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre exercised some control over the Carmelite 
observance of Mass, which the hermits celebrated in com- 
mon, such influence presumably did not extend to the office, 
since the latter was still a private devotion among the 
Carmelites at that time. 

Increasingly frequent Saracen raids in the Holy Land 
affected the Carmelites as well as the general populace, and 
eventually prompted them to begin migrating westward, 
starting around the year 1238. Although the precise dates 
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for this migration are not known with certainty, we do have 
some idea of the process of the order's expansion in Europe, 
since general chapters list the provinces in order of seniority 
according to the date of their foundation. Thus the General 
Chapter of London of 1281 listed the ten provinces then 
comprising the Carmelite Order as follows: 


In .X. ad presens ordinamus provincias. Quarum prima 
est terra sancta, secunda cicilia, tercia anglia, III. 
provincia, .V. tusia, .VI. lombardia, .VII. francia, .VII. ale- 
mania, .IX. aquitania, .X. hyspania.* 


This ordering indicates that Sicily was the first founda- 
tion in the west, suggesting that a majority of hermits may 
have come from there originally: on their return to Europe 
they would probably have gone to a place which was familiar 
to them, and the lapse of time between the initial arrival of 
the hermits in the Holy Land and their subsequent first 
migration westward would still fall easily within their life 
span. According to this chapter, then, Germany was the eighth 
Carmelite province in order of foundation. The founding of 
the Carmelite convent of Mainz dates back to the year 1285, 
and the Carmelites were officially accepted into the diocese in 
1290.5 

As this listing of provinces illustrates, within half a cen- 
tury of their official beginnings the Carmelites had begun the 
process of becoming an international order. Significantly 
they retained aspects of the eremetical life style amid new 
surroundings in the west, and also retained some eastern 
liturgical practices in their new situation. At the same time 
their gradual incorporation into western society set the 
Carmelites apart from the tradition of eastern eremitical life 
they had known in the Holy Land; this mixture of eastern 
and western elements in their manner of living gradually dis- 
tinguished them from other orders in the church, and left the 
Carmelites in the rather unique position of being both in the 
Holy Land, where a group continued to remain, as well as 
throughout most of western Europe. 

This unique character of the medieval Carmelites found 
no better reflection than in their liturgical tradition, which 
virtually served as an index of their spiritual and social devel- 
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opment. Although the rite of the Holy Sepulchre could not 
substantially influence the Carmelites’ observance of the 
Divine Office while they were on Mount Carmel, since it 
remained essentially a private devotion there, once trans- 
planted to the west they began to assume the customs of the 
mendicant orders, including the chanting of the office in 
choir, Thus while feasts characteristic of the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre had been part of their liturgy from the beginning, 
only with the fuller development of the Carmelite liturgy, 
including the adoption of the choral office, did such feasts 
come to enjoy a more complete expression. 

A significant landmark in this development of the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition occurred in 1312, when the 
General Chapter of London promulgated an ordinal written 
by the Carmelite Sibert de Beka for use throughout the entire 
order.6 This ordinal stipulated which chants, prayers and 
readings were to be used for every office hour and Mass of 
every day of the year. Its scope thus governed the entire 
church year, and its purpose was to ensure uniformity of 
liturgical observance in all the convents of the order. 
Although later chapters slightly refined the stipulations of 
this ordinal, in general its rubrics hold true for the entire 
medieval period in the Carmelite liturgy, helping to define 
and shape it, and to distinguish it from other contemporary 
rites. Only with the promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal can we 
speak with assurance of a definite Carmelite liturgical tradi- 
tion, because only with the promulgation of a standard ordi- 
nal can we be assured of uniformity of the observance 
throughout the order. Sibert’s ordinal was only replaced 
definitively by the General Chapter of Venice in 1548, which 
enjoined the implementation of a newly printed and recently 
corrected ordinal upon all the members; likewise the provin- 
cials, on visitation to their houses, were to ensure that the 
office and Mass were being correctly celebrated.7 In other 
words, once Sibert’s ordinal was promulgated within the 
order it remained in force for more than two hundred years, 
so that its effectiveness within the order, both in terms of 
range and duration, was of the utmost significance. 

The Mainz Carmelite choirbooks, stemming from the 
first half of the fifteenth century, fall directly under the juris- 
diction of Sibert’s ordinal. Additions or changes to the liturgy 
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were rendered by the legislation of individual general chap- 
ters, usually held at three-year intervals. Liturgical legisla- 
tion emanating from these chapters kept the customs up-to- 
date, mandated their uniform adoption, and thus served to 
continue and maintain the work of Sibert’s ordinal. 

Codex B of the Mainz choirbooks contains a dedicatory 
notice bearing the date of 1432; this notice is identical to one 
dated 1430 on a leaf which originally formed part of codex A, 
but later became separated from the manuscript and is now 
housed in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich, with 
the siglum clm, 29 164/13. Fritz Arens has already called 
attention to the notice on this missing leaf from codex A, and 
commented upon its contents.’ The dedicatory note begins 
“Hunc librum fecit ac comparavit religiosus vir frater 
Johannes Fabri alias dictus Carnificis de Maguntia, ordinis 
beatae Mariae dei genitricis de monte Carmeli propriis suis 
expensis. Et desiderat exinde habere memoriam sui, nec non 
parentum suorum.. .."9 Arens maintains that “fecit” should 
be interpreted at face value, not as a substitute for “fieri 
fecit”;!° this Johannes Fabri is presumably the same individ- 
ual as Johannes Fabri Schmied, who later served as prior of 
the Mainz Carmel from 1447 to 1454.!! It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the mention of the money involved (“propriis suis 
expensis”) and the memorial dedication to Fabri’s relatives 
strongly suggest that he commissioned the books rather than 
doing them himself. Although the General Chapter of 
Barcelona of 1324 had prescribed the establishment of local 
scriptoria in individual convents!2 there is no way of knowing 
whether these manuscripts were actually done in the Mainz 
convent. The same chapter prescribed that the local prior 
should correct the liturgical books in his house or have 
someone else do so, which explains the scrupulous fidelity of 
these antiphonals to the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal. 
The “fecit ac comparavit” of the dedicatory note may imply 
that Fabri was the prior’s delegate to supervise the composi- 
tion of these manuscripts. 

The variety of hands that worked on these codices 
bears witness to the active liturgical use the manuscripts 
sustained. The pieces for the feast of the Three Marys, intro- 
duced in 1342 and suppressed in 1584,!% remain conspicu- 
ously untouched by any hands subsequent to the original 
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one, as evidenced by the gray hue of the notes due to fading. 
In many sections of the manuscripts a second hand dark- 
ened notes without changing their pitch or shape, but hand 
3 changed some notes and occasionally erased groups of 
notes. With hand 3 flats almost invariably directly precede 
the notes they affect, in contrast to the earlier hands, which 
placed the accidental before a neume or word, but rarely 
before the actual notes. Evidence of one or more of these 
hands is found extensively throughout the manuscripts. 

Later hands occasionally altered text and music by the 
insertion of an extra word or the substitution of one word for 
another. In addition, marginal notations were invariably 
inserted by a later hand, and antiphon verses were almost 
always erased by a later hand. In all, perhaps as many as 
four or more hands in addition to the three primary ones left 
their mark on the manuscripts. 

Although one can not date these changes with any cer- 
tainty, they must have occurred some time after 1584, since 
the office for the Three Marys was not affected, and it surely 
would have received some attention had it still been in use; 
fortunately for our purposes, it was not expunged either. 
Although Mainz diocesan sources were extensively revised 
under Archbishop Johann Philipp von Schénborn between the 
years 1665 and 1673,!4 these alterations in the secular chant 
in no way affected the music of pieces in the Carmelite man- 
uscripts; nevertheless, a similar revision may conceivably 
have transpired concurrently on the Carmelite manuscripts. 

Elgin van Treeck-Vaassen, in her art-historical study of 
these choirbooks, distinguishes six hands responsible for 
illuminating these manuscripts, numbers five and six being 
of a later generation;!® one of these illuminators presumably 
was the Frater Nikolaus named in the inscription to codex B, 
identified by Friedrich Back as Nicolaus Sublin.!6 

The Carmelite choirbooks are all in square Roman 
notation, not the Hufnagelschrift more common in German 
chant manuscripts, including Mainz diocesan ones. The 
sequence of feasts represented in these Carmelite choirbooks 
is distinctively Carmelite, and the notation reinforces the 
idea that the Mainz Carmelites remained impervious to 
diocesan influence in their liturgy. Initials are decorated by 
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one of the several hands identified by Vaassen, and occa- 
sional marginal additions have been inserted by subsequent 
hands. 

Certain pieces in the Mainz choirbooks have undergone 
considerable revision, the most drastic example of which is 
the elimination of antiphon verses. Apart from this, however, 
the readings of most pieces have not been substantially 
altered, making them suitable for comparison with other 
sources. 

Table 1 shows the liturgical contents of the Carmelite 
codices of Mainz. Codex F contains the chants for Mass for 
the entire year, but the sanctoral section is unfortunately 
missing from the manuscript. Nonetheless the five office 
manuscipts give us a complete picture, not only of the sanc- 
toral cycle, but of the state of the Carmelite office obser- 
vance during the fifteenth century. Careful comparison 
between these codices and the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordi- 
nal enables us to discern which elements are distinctively 
Carmelite, and which have been influenced by the Mainz 
diocesan rite. 

‘i TABLE 1 


LITURGICAL CONTENTS OF 
THE MAINZ CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX A 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


7) lst Sunday of Advent 
23 2nd Sunday of Advent 
36 (missing) 3rd Sunday of Advent 
48 4th Sunday of Advent 
80 Vigil of Christmas 
88 (missing) Christmas 
108 St. Stephen 
125 St. John the Evangelist 
140 Holy Innocents 
15lv St. Thomas of Canterbury (RO*) 
165 Circumcision 
178 Epiphany 
197v Sts. Hilary & Remigius 
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197v 
201v 
242v 
243 
244 
244v 
245 
261 
264 
273 
. 277v 


Octave of Epiphany 

1st Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
2nd Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
3rd Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
4th Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
5th Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 
Septuagesima Sunday 

Sexagesima Sunday 

(missing) Quinquagesima Sunday 
Ash Wednesday 

End of codex 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX B 


241 
282v 
301 
301v 


iS) 
So 
fo) 


ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


lst Sunday of Lent 

2nd Sunday of Lent 

3rd Sunday of Lent 

4th Sunday of Lent 
Passion Sunday 

Palm Sunday 

Holy Thursday 

Good Friday 

Holy Saturday 

Easter Vigil 

Easter 

1st Sunday after Easter 
Saturday of lst Week after Easter 
End of codex 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX C 


S 


ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


2nd Sunday after Easter 
3rd Sunday after Easter 
4th Sunday after Easter 
Ascension 

Vigil of Pentecost 
Pentecost 


*RO=Rhymed Office 
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f. 88 Trinity Sunday 
f. 105 Corpus Christi 
f. 124 St. John the Baptist 
f. 139 Sts. John & Paul, martyrs 
f. 144 Sts. Peter & Paul, apostles 
f. 163v Commemoration of St. Paul 
f. 178 Octave of St. John the Baptist 
Sts. Processus & Martinian 
178v Dedication of a church 
Visitation of B.V.M. (partial RO*) 
215 Translation of St. Martin 
216v Octave of Sts. Peter & Paul 
St. Mary Magdalene 
f. 226 St. Anne (RO*) 
f. 239v St. Peter in Chains 
f. 240 Finding of the Body of St. Stephen 
f, 255v Transfiguration of Our Lord (partial RO*) 
f. 259v Our Lady of the Snows 
St. Dominic 
f. 267v St. Lawrence 
f. 283 St. Tiburtius 
f. 283v St. Hippolytus & companions 
f, 288v St. Eusebius 
Assumption of B.V.M. 
f. 304v Days after Assumption 
Octave of Assumption 
f. 308 St. Zacchaeus 
St. Augustine (RO*) 
f. 330 Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
335v End of codex 
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MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX D 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 
li ag Sundays in August 
f. 20v Sundays in September 
f. 37v Sundays in October 
f. 45 Sundays in November 


*RO=Rhymed Office 
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5lv 
65v 
66v 


77 
78v 


8lv 
9lv 


101 


108 
109 
Ke) 
131 
139 
148 
150 
15lv 


152 
165 
173v 
176v 
185 
195 
204 
212v 
221v 
223v 
227 
228 
232 
237 
240 
248 
268v 


. 281v 


lst Sunday after Trinity 

25th Sunday after Trinity 

St. Adrian 

Nativity of B.V.M. 

Sunday within Octave of Nativity of B.V.M. 
Sts. Cornelius & Cyprian 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

St. Matthew, apostle & evangelist 
St. Maurice 

St. Cleophas, disciple of the Lord 
St. Michael the Archangel 

St. Jerome 

Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac & Jacob 
(missing) St. Dionysius 
Rubric—De Martyribus 

All Saints 

All Souls 

St. Martin, bishop & confessor 

St. Mennas, martyr 

St. Brice, bishop & confessor 
Octave of St. Martin 

St. Edmund, king & martyr 
Presentation of B.V.M. (RO*) 

St. Cecilia 

St. Clement 

St. Catherine of Alexandria (RO*) 
Common of Apostles 

Common of Several Martyrs 
Common of a Martyr 

Common of a Confessor Bishop 
Common of a Confessor not a Bishop 
Common of Several Confessors 
Common of Martyrs 

Common of a Virgin 

Common of a Virgin Martyr 
Common of a Holy Woman (matrona) 
Common of Virgins 

Various versions of Psalm 94 
Miscellaneous antiphons 

End of codex 
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MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX E 
ANTIPHONAL, 15th-century, Carmelite 


278 St. Andrew 

293 St. Nicholas (RO*) 

308 Conception of B.V.M. 

324 St. Lucy 

329 St. Lazarus 

329v St. Thomas the Apostle 

330v Sts. Fabian & Sebastian 

342 St. Agnes 

354 St. Vincent 

368 Conversion of St. Paul 

382v Purification of B.V.M. 

396v St. Agatha 

408v Chair of St. Peter 

423 Annunciation 

445v Sts. Tiburtius & Valerianus 

449 St. George 

459 St. Mark 

463v Sts. Philip & James 

467v Finding of the Holy Cross 

486 St. Quiriacus 

487- 

506 Three Marys (RO*) 

. 425-45 (New numbering) Invitatory hymns, etc. 

f. 422-424v (Third numbering) Magnificat & Benedictus 
antiphons 

f. 424v End of codex 


es 


MAINZ, DOM- UND DIOZESANMUSEUM, CODEX F 
GRADUAL, 15th-Century, Carmelite 


p.** 1 1st Sunday of Advent 
p. 4 2nd Sunday of Advent 


*RO=Rhymed Office 

** Codex F contains page numbers as well as folio numbers, the 
former being the more recent; we follow Kallenberg’s practice and 
list the contents by page number rather than by folio number. 
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102 
104 
135 
152 
174 
198 
216 
249 
259 
275 
337 
339 
341 
344 
346 
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3rd Sunday of Advent 

Ath Sunday of Advent 

Vigil of the Nativity 

Masses for Christmas 

St. Stephen 

St. John the Evangelist 

Holy Innocents 

St. Thomas of Canterbury 
Sunday within the Octave 

St. Sylvester 

Circumcision of Our Lord 

Vigil of Epiphany 

Octave of Epiphany 

Sts. Hilary & Remigius 

lst Sunday after the Octave of Epiphany 
2nd Sunday after the Octave of Epiphany 
3rd Sunday after the Octave of Epiphany 
Septuagesima Sunday 
Sexagesima Sunday 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
Antiphons for Blessing of Ashes 
Ash Wednesday (feria iiii) 

feria v 

feria vi 

1st Sunday in Lent 

2nd Sunday in Lent 

3rd Sunday in Lent 

4th Sunday in Lent 

Passion Sunday 

Palm Sunday 

Holy Thursday* 

Good Friday 

Easter Vigil 

lst Sunday after Easter 

2nd Sunday after Easter 

3rd Sunday after Easter 

4th Sunday after Easter 

5th Sunday after Easter 


* pp. 245-48 are missing from ms.; Holy Thursday chants 
begin on one of these missing pages. 
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352 Vigil of Ascension 

356 Ascension 

359 Sunday after Ascension 

361 Vigil of Pentecost 

363 Pentecost 

379 Trinity Sunday 

383 Corpus Christi 

385 1st Sunday after Trinity . . . 

448 25th Sunday after Trinity 

449 Miscellaneous chants 

485 Sequences for Christmas, Epiphany and other feasts 
520 Miscellaneous chants by later hand 
523 End of codex 


PUVUDUU DUD UD 


A variety of impulses shaped the development of the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition and are duly reflected in these 
Mainz Carmelite choirbooks. Among the feasts reflecting the 
influence of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre is that of the Three 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, observed with the 
order on Oct. 6th and found in codex D, beginning on folio 
101. While the specific chants for this feast are borrowed 
from the temporal cycle, their grouping together in connection 
with this feast remains uniquely a Carmelite characteristic. 
Other feasts stemming from the Holy Sepulchre usage include 
that of St. Cleophas, a disciple of the Lord, celebrated on Sept. 
25th and found in codex D, f. 9lv, and the feast of St. 
Lazarus, whom the Lord raised from the dead (Dec. 17), 
which occurs on f. 329 of codex E. The liturgical history of 
Lazarus is closely associated with that of the Three Marys 
and with the southern French liturgical traditions of Provence. 
The feast of St. Zacchaeus (Aug. 23), found on f. 308 of codex 
C, also participates in the tradition of venerating those asso- 
ciated with Our Lord as related in the Gospels. 

The veneration of the Virgin Mary was a significant 
aspect of the Carmelite manner of life from its very beginning, 
as witnessed from their title, “Brothers of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Mount Carmel.” That this veneration should quickly 
find liturgical expression comes as no surprise, so that feasts 
honoring the mother of the Lord soon enjoyed a position of 
prominence within the Carmelite tradition. Indeed, as 
early as the time of Sibert’s ordinal the feasts of Mary's 
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Nativity, Annunciation, Conception, Purification and 
Assumption had already been established. Since the obser- 
vance of these feasts was already fixed by 1312, their liturgi- 
cal format remained constant throughout the order for at 
least two centuries, even though a different manner of cele- 
brating the feasts became normative in other rites. These 
Marian feasts are all represented in the Carmelite choirbooks 
of Mainz: the Nativity in codex D, f. 66v, the Annunciation in 
codex E, f. 423, the Conception in codex E, f. 308, the 
Purification in codex E, f. 382v, and the Assumption in codex 
C, f. 288v. Of all these feasts the Conception has perhaps the 
most interesting liturgical history, since it involved consider- 
able theological controversy among the religious orders: while 
the Franciscans and Carmelites aided the promulgation of 
the feast of Mary's Conception, the Dominicans, basing 
themselves on the theological position of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, opposed it.!7 

Subsequent Marian feasts which entered the Carmelite 
liturgy include the Presentation of Mary in the Temple, found 
in codex D, f. 152, the Visitation of Mary in codex C, f. 196, 
and Our Lady of the Snows, in codex C, f. 259v, all accepted 
into the rite by the General Chapter of Frankfurt in 1393.18 
The Carmelites also accepted the feast of the Three Marys 
into their liturgy at the General Chapter of Lyons in 1342,19 
the three Marys being the Virgin Mary and her two sisters, 
Mary of Salomas and Mary of Cleophas, all three of them 
daughters of St. Anne; this feast, like those of St. Lazarus 
and St. Mary Magdalene, reflects the influence of Provencal 
traditions upon the Carmelite liturgy. 

Within a given liturgical tradition, offices which are 
rhymed stimulate musicological and liturgical interest, and 
normally reflect saints deemed especially important within 
that tradition. The Carmelite choirbooks assume added 
value because of the rhymed offices they contain: St. Thomas 
of Canterbury in codex A, f. 151v, St. Catherine of Alexandria 
in codex D, f. 176v, the Visitation in codex C, f. 196, St. Anne 
in codex C, f. 226, the Transfiguration of Our Lord in codex 
C, f. 255v, St. Augustine in codex C, f. 308, the Presentation 
of Mary in codex D, f. 152 and the Three Marys in codex E, f. 
487. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the rhymed 
office for the Three Marys, since it does not seem to be pre- 
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served in any non-Carmelite sources known to us. The 
pieces for the feast of the Transfiguration are based on the 
chants for Trinity Sunday, but include some rhymed chants 
which are not found elsewhere. Although these chants coin- 
cide with texts composed by the Cluniac monk Peter the 
Venerable, they are not identical to those texts, and may be 
a subsequent refinement of them.2° 

Several of these feasts represent later additions to the 
Carmelite liturgy, specifically the feasts of the Visitation and 
Presentation of Mary, and the feast of the Three Marys. The 
rhymed office for St. Anne must also be considered a later 
addition, since the earliest prescriptions for this feast stipu- 
lated that the texts were to be taken from the common of a 
holy woman. While the feast of the Three Marys is also found 
in a fourteenth-century Florentine Carmelite manuscript, 
Florence, Carmine, ms. O, which contains the same texts, 
the musical setting in the two Carmelite sources is entirely 
different, evidently reflecting two distinct musical traditions. 
The feasts of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary and the 
Visitation, accepted into the Carmelite liturgy only in 1393 by 
the chapter of Frankfurt,2! contain musical settings for their 
offices which are not found in Dominican and other usages, 
and which may well prove to be unique to the Carmelite liturgy. 

While an initial discussion of the contents of the 
Carmelite choirbooks of Mainz can benefit by focusing on the 
codices themselves, only by comparing their contents with 
the feasts of their diocesan counterparts can we begin to 
appreciate the contribution of the Carmelite liturgy to the 
spiritual life of the diocese of Mainz, and only through such 
a comparison can we understand the distinctiveness of the 
Mainz Carmelite observance. We have therefore selected four 
Mainz diocesan sources to compare against the Carmelite 
codices: Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. Perg. 1, which we 
will designate M1, Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, ms. Perg. 
2, which we will call M2; Wurzburg, Universitatsbibliothek, 
ms. Mp. th. f. 170, which we designate M3; and Mainz, 
Stadtbibliothek, ms. II.138, which we term M4.?2 All of these 
antiphonals reflect Mainz diocesan usage: Wurzburg, for 
instance, was not only close enough to Mainz to share its 
liturgical tradition, but at some points in its history even 
came under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Mainz;?5 
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M4 stems from the WeiSfrauenkloster of Mainz, the convent 
of the Penitents of St. Mary Magdalene, whose liturgy also 
reflected Mainz diocesan traditions. Among these diocesan 
sources, M2 and M4 stem from the fifteenth century and M3 
from the fourteenth; although M1 bears the date of 1536 on 
a folio,24 the manuscript as a whole may still be a fifteenth- 
century source. As a group, these manuscripts are contem- 
porary with the Carmelite choirbooks and thus serve as a 
good vantage point for comparison with them. 

Table 2 presents these four Mainz diocesan sources with 
their liturgical contents. A comparison between Carmelite 
and Mainz diocesan sources shows that three categories of 
differences emerge: 1) feasts found in Carmelite sources which 
do not occur in diocesan ones; 2) feasts found in diocesan 
sources but not in the Carmelite choirbooks; and 3) feasts 
common to Carmelite and diocesan sources, but with differ- 
ent chants or ordering of chants in each. 


TABLE 2 


LITURGICAL CONTENTS OF 
THE MAINZ DIOCESAN ANTIPHONALS 


ASCHAFFENBURG, STIFTSBIBLIOTHEK, MS. PERG. 1 
Antiphonal, 15th-century, Mainz 


1 Holy Saturday 

10 Octave of Easter 

1st Sunday after Easter 

15 Holy Lance and Nails of Our Lord 
(RO: In splendore fulgurantis) 

18 2nd Sunday after Easter 

21 3rd Sunday after Easter 

2lv 4th Sunday after Easter 

22v 5th Sunday after Easter 

Vigil + Ascension 

27v Sunday within the Octave of Ascension 

28v Vigil + Pentecost 

34 = Trinity Sunday 

38v Corpus Christi 

43 1st Sunday after Trinity 
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47 
48v 
lap 
64 
Zl 
80v 
84 


85v 
88 
90 
SE 
92 


96v 
98 
102v 


, 106v 


f, 112 


ae 


112v 


f. 112v 


117 
117v 
121v 
122 


127v 
128 
132v 
134v 
139 
144 


148 


149 
154 


Dedication of a Church 
Antiphons for August 

Antiphons for September 
Antiphons for October-November 
1st Sunday after Trinity through 
25th Sunday after Trinity 

St. Mark 

Sts. Philip and James, apostles 
Finding of the Holy Cross 

St. Alexander (RO: Que decus martirum) 
St. John Before the Latin Gate 
Octave of St. Alexander 

10,000 Martyrs 

St. John the Baptist 

Sts. John & Paul 

Sts. Peter & Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
Octave of St. John the Baptist 
Visitation of BVM 

(RO: Accedunt laudes virginis) 
Translation of St. Martin 

Octave of Sts. Peter & Paul 

St. Kilian & Companions 

(RO: O christi martir sancte) 
Octave of Visitation 

St. Margaret (RO: Margaretha celorum virgo) 
Division of the Apostles 

St. Alexio 

St. Mary Magdalene 

St. Apollinarius 

St. Anne (RO: Felix anna quedam) 
St. Peter in Chains 

Finding of St. Stephen 

St. Afra (RO: Gratias tibi domine) 
St. Cyriacus 

St. Lawrence 

St. Tiburtius 

St. Hippolytus 

Assumption of BVM 

Sunday within Octave of Assumption 
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155 


f. 156 


rh oph bh ph 


160v 
163 
163v 


. 166v 


167 


. 167v 


. 168v 


eS 


177v 


. 178v 


- 183 


. 184 


. 188v 


189 
194 


. 195 


199v 


. 203v 
. 206v 
. 209 


. 212v 
woe 
» 221 


Octave of St. Lawrence 

St. Bartholomew 

(RO: Qui scribunt historias) 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
St. Egidius 

Nativity of BVM 

Sunday within the Octave of Nativity 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
Octave of Nativity 

St. Matthew 

St. Maurice 

St. Wenceslas 

St. Michael the Archangel 

St. Jerome 

St. Remigius (RO: Gloriosus cultor dei) 
St. Francis 

Sts. Sergius & Bachus 

(RO: Contristato sergio vere) 

St. Luke 

St. Januarius 

11,000 Virgins 

Sts. Simon & Jude 

All Saints 

All Souls 

St. Leonard 

Octave of All Saints 

(Octave of) All Souls 

St. Martin 

St. Brice 

Octave of St. Martin 

St. Elizabeth (RO: Letare germania claro) 
Presentation of BVM 

(RO: Fons ortorum) 

St. Cecilia 

St. Clement 

St. Catherine of Alexandria 

(RO: Ave virgo speciosa) 

St. Andrew 

Common of Apostles 

Common of Evangelists 
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f. 221v Common of Martyrs 

f. 225 Common of a Martyr 

f. 229 Common of Confessors 

f. 232v Common of a Confessor not a Pope 

f. 233 Common of Confessors not Popes 
Common of Virgins 

f. 236v Common of BVM 

f.241 St. Boniface [later hand] 

f. 243 End of codex 


ASCHAFFENBURG, STIFTSBIBLIOTHEK, MS, PERG. 2 
Antiphonal, 15th-Century, Mainz 


1 1st Sunday of Advent 

4v 2nd Sunday of Advent 

7v 3rd Sunday of Advent 

11 4th Sunday of Advent 

Vigil of Christmas 

26v St. Stephen 

3lv St. John 

36 Holy Innocents 

38v St. Thomas 

4lv_ St. Sylvester 
Octave of Nativity 

44v Octave of St. Stephen 

45v Octave of St. John 

Octave of Holy Innocents 

46v Vigil of Epiphany 

53 Sunday within the Octave of Epiphany 
Octave of Epiphany 

54v 1st Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 

6lv 2nd Sunday after Octave of Epiphany 

66 Septuagesima Sunday 

67 Quinquagesima Sunday 

71 1st Sunday of Lent 

2nd Sunday of Lent 

80v 3rd Sunday of Lent 

85v 4th Sunday of Lent 

90v Passion Sunday 

95v Palm Sunday 
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102 Holy Thursday 
106 Good Friday 
112 St. Andrew 
116v St. Catherine of Alexandria 
(RO: Ave virgo speciosa) 
119v St. Barbara (RO: Barbara virgo dei) 
125 St. Nicholas of Myra (RO: O pastor eterne) 
130 Conception of BVM 
135 St. Lucy 
136v St. Thomas the Apostle 
137. St. Anthony 
St. Sebastian 
f.141 St. Agnes 
. 144v St. Paul 
f. 148v Octave of St. Agnes 
Purification of BVM 
154 St. Agatha 
158 St. Dorothy (RO: Ave gemina virtuosa) 
163v Chair of St. Peter 
166v St. Matthew, apostle 
St. Gregory (RO: Vere felicem presulem) 
f.170 St. Cyriacus 
St. Gertrude 
Annunciation 
182 St. Matthew 
182v Common of Evangelists 
183 Common of Martyrs 
187v Common of a Martyr 
192 Common of Confessors 
196v Common of a Confessor not a Pope 
202 End of codex 


WURZBURG, UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK, MS. Mp. th. f. 170 
Antiphonal, 15th-Century, Mainz Diocese 

f. 1-3 Blank 

f. 4 Pentecost 

f. 16v Octave of Pentecost 
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18 
29v 
4lv 

103v 

109 

114v 

119 
124yv 
130 
133 
146v 
152! 
176 
180 
184 
187 
190 
193 

202v 

206 

210 

214 

236 

244 

252 

257. 

266 

274 

274v 


. 276V 


284v 


f, 285! 


rho rh rs 


302v 
312 
320v 
321 


Trinity Sunday 

Corpus Christi 

1st Sunday after Octave of Pentecost through 
10th Sunday after Octave of Pentecost 
“Antiphonae de Parabolis” —antiphonal 
1st Sunday of August 

2nd Sunday of August 

3rd Sunday of August 

4th Sunday of August 

lst Sunday of September 

2nd Sunday of September 

3rd Sunday of September 

4th Sunday of September 

1st Sunday of October 

2nd Sunday of October 

3rd Sunday of October 

4th Sunday of October 

lst Sunday of November 

2nd Sunday of November 

3rd Sunday of November 

4th Sunday of November 

7th Sunday after Octave of Pentecost through 
25th Sunday after Octave of Pentecost 
St. John the Baptist 

Sts. John & Paul 

Sts. Peter & Paul 

Commemoration of St. Paul 

St. Leo, pope 

Sts. Processus & Martinian 
Translation of St. Martin 

Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(RO: Pastor cesus in gregis) 

Octave of Apostles Peter & Paul 

St. Mary Magdalene 

(RO: Suavis fine universorum) 

Finding of St. Stephen 

St. Afra (RO: Afra priscam) 

St. Cyriacus & Companions 

St. Lawrence 
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329v 
330 
330! 


. 348V 


349v 


358v 
368v 
369 
374 
388 


. 395V 


404 
416v 
426 
431 
446v 
453 
453 
464 
473 
475 
483v 
491 
494v 


502v 
513 
519 
520v 
528v 
536 
543 
546 
552 
563 


St. Tiburtius 

St. Hippolytus 

Assumption of BVM 

Octave of St. Lawrence 

St. Bartholomew 

(RO: Audi servorum clemens) 

St. Augustine (RO: Letare mater nostra) 
Octave of St. Augustine 

Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
Birth of BVM + Octave 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

St. Maurice & Companions 

(RO: In sanctorum devotionibus) 

St. Michael the Archangel 

St. Francis (RO: Franciscus vir katholicus) 
St. Denis & Companions 

St. Gall (RO: Venerabilis gallus dyaconum) 
St. Cesarius 

St. Eustace 

St. Leonard (RO: Glorificamus nomen) 
St. Martin 

St. Brice 

St. Elizabeth (RO: Letare germania claro) 
St. Cecilia 

St. Clement 

St. Catherine of Alexandria 

(RO: Passionem gloriose virginis) 

St. Andrew 

Common of Apostles 

Common of an Apostle 

Common of Martyrs 

Common of a Martyr 

Common of a Pope 

Common of a Confessor & Pope 
Common of Virgins 

Dedication of a church 

Blank 

End of codex 
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MAINZ, STADTBIBLIOTHEK, MS. II.138 


ANTIPHONAL, 15th-Century, WeiSfrauenkloster, Mainz 


74 
ws) 
78 
80 
86v 
90 


94v 
99 
104 
109 
109 
alslyg 
122v 
122v 


122v 


125v 
130v 
130v 
135v 
141 


145v 


151 
155 
156v 
162 


168 
172 
176v 
180 
18lv 
186v 


(Partial listing) 


St. Mark 

Sts. Philip and James 

Finding of the Holy Cross 

St. John Before the Latin Gate 

St. Servatius (RO: Inclite servati) 
10,000 Martyrs (St. Achatius) 

(RO: Letare felix hodie) 

St. John the Baptist 

Sts. Peter and Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
Octave of Apostles Peter & Paul 
St. Mary Magdalene 

Octave of St. Mary Magdalene 
Sunday within the Octave of St. Mary Magdalene 
Translation of St. Mary Magdalene 
(rubric in margin) 

St. Peter in Chains 

Finding of St. Stephen 

St. Lawrence 

Octave of St. Lawrence 

Crown of Thorns (RO: Adest dies letitie) 
Assumption of BVM 

Octave of Assumption 

St. Bernhard 

Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
(RO: Hic prophetis altior) 

Nativity of BVM 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

St. Michael the Archangel 

11,000 Virgins (St. Ursula) 

(RO: O quam pulchra virginum) 
All Saints 

St. Martin 

St. Cecilia 

St. Clement 

St. Catherine (RO: Ave gemma claritatis) 
St. Andrew 
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f. 191 Octave of St. Andrew 
Common of Evangelists 

196 Common of Apostles 

201 Common of a Martyr 

206 Common of Several Martyrs 

210v Common of a Confessor 

214v Common of a Confessor not a Pope 

215 Common of a Virgin 

219 Dedication of a Church 

223v Miscellaneous Hymns 

266 End of codex 
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1. FEASTS FOUND IN CARMELITE SOURCES BUT NOT 
IN DIOCESAN ONES 


Feasts which are particular to the Carmelite choirbooks 
include those deriving from the Holy Sepulchre usage, such 
as St. Lazarus, St. Cleophas, St. Zacchaeus and the Patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In addition, some of the Marian 
feasts which occur in the Carmelite codices do not have 
counterparts in the Mainz diocesan ones, such as the 
Presentation of Mary, the Visitation and Our Lady of the 
Snows; the feast of the Three Marys is found only in Mainz 
Carmelite codex E. 

The feast of the Presentation of Mary in the Temple 
occurs in Mainz Carmelite codex D (CarMD) and only in M1 
(beginning on f. 199v) from the diocesan manuscripts we 
have consulted. The Mainz diocese accepted the feast of 
Mary's Presentation in 1468,25 thus establishing the date of 
M1 as at least late fifteenth-century. Upon acceptance of the 
feast, the Mainz diocese chose the rhymed office, “Fons hor- 
torum,” of Philippe de Méziéres?6 for its celebration; while M1 
uses this office of Philippe de Méziéres, the Carmelites chose 
entirely different texts for this Presentation office, beginning 
with “Letetur ecclesia” as the first antiphon of first Vespers, 
set to melodies which already existed in the Mainz Carmelite 
manuscripts. 

From a musical point of view this is a particularly inter- 
esting phenomenon, since all but two of the chants for this 
Presentation feast are directly adapted from those of the 
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feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury, with one each of the 
remainder deriving from the feasts of the Three Marys and St. 
Anne respectively. That the Mainz Carmelite office of the 
Presentation should be composed almost entirely by accom- 
modating already-existing music to new texts and that the 
music used for such an adaptation should stem from pieces 
already found within the Mainz Carmelite codices themselves 
argues strongly for their being a specifically Carmelite cre- 
ation and even suggests that the musical setting of these 
Presentation texts may have been rendered by the Mainz 
Carmelites themselves. This unique Carmelite rendition of 
the Presentation office not only establishes the distinctive- 
ness of the order's liturgical tradition, but also emphasizes 
that the Mainz Carmelite liturgy exerted no particular influ- 
ence on diocesan practice, since the Mainz diocese adopted 
the “Fons hortorum” office of Philippe de Méziéres after the 
Carmelite celebration had already been well established. 


2. FEASTS FOUND IN DIOCESAN SOURCES BUT NOT 
IN THE CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS 


A comparison of manuscripts points out that feasts 
characteristic of Mainz diocesan usage exercised no signifi- 
cant influence upon the Carmelite usage. The feasts of St. 
Afra and of St. Elizabeth are common to M1 and M3, the 
feasts of St. Kilian and his companions and of St. Wenceslas 
occur in M1, and the feast of St. Bernard occurs in M4, None 
of these observances is found in the Carmelite choirbooks, 
which demonstrates that the Carmelites remained generally 
impervious to the diocesan practices around them. 


3. FEASTS COMMON TO CARMELITE AND DIOCESAN 
SOURCES, BUT WITH DIFFERENT CHANTS OR 
ORDERING OR CHANTS IN EACH 


A clear example of the differences prevailing in the selec- 
tion of chants to be used for the celebration of a given feast 
between Carmelite and diocesan rites occurs in the case of 
St. Mary Magdalene. The most complete observance of the 
office predictably occurs in M4, since this source belonged to 
the convent of the Penitents of St. Mary Magdalene, who 
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would naturally enough celebrate their patronal feast with 
great solemnity; as a result, this source includes chants for 
the feast, its octave, the Sunday within the octave, and the 
translation of St. Mary Magdalene. Table 3 presents the 
Matins and Lauds chants for the feast of St. Mary Magdalene 
in Mainz Carmelite codex C (CarMC) as well as in a four- 
teenth-century Carmelite counterpart, Florence, Carmine, 
ms. O (CarFO) to illustrate the absolute liturgical conformity 
of both Carmelite sources to each other and to the prescrip- 
tions of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka, which both were oblig- 
ated to follow. This same table indicates the location where- 
in the chants for this feast occur in M4. A study of Table 3 
immediately shows that while the Carmelite Matins 
antiphons also occur in M4, none of the responsories is 
common to both traditions. While the first responsory in 
Carmelite sources is “Letetur omnes/ Hec maria,” in M1, M3 
and M4 it is “Septem ergo/ Quia se.” The responsory “Maria 
plorans/ Non sufficiens” serves as the fifth responsory in M1 
and the eighth responsory in M3 and M4, but does not occur 
in the Carmelite expression of this feast; thus while the three 
Mainz diocesan manuscripts we are examining are not iden- 
tical in their approach to this feast, they are much closer to 
each other than to the Carmelite usage. The Invitatory 
antiphon is “Eternum trinumque” in Carmelite usage, 
“Adornatis cum oleo” in MI and M4, and “Venite prevenia- 
mus” in M3. 

Furthermore, although the antiphons are common to 
Carmelite and M4 sources, in the latter manuscript these 
antiphons are used to celebrate the octave of St. Mary 
Magdalene rather than the feast itself. In other words, even 
though the antiphons are common to the two traditions, their 
usage in each is different. For instance, “Cum discubuisset” 
serves as the first Matins antiphon in CarMC; its equivalent 
in M4 and MI is “Ingressus ihesus,” while M3 prefers 
“Intendens porro”; “Cum discubuisset” does occur in M4, but 
as the first Matins antiphon for the octave of this feast. 
Because of the elaborate celebration of the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalene in the convent of the WeiSfrauen, M4 would have 
to avail itself of a wider selection of pieces than would its 
other two diocesan counterparts, yielding the use of some 
pieces which also occur in the Carmelite rite. Nevertheless, 
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this overlapping of chants derives from the extensive celebra- 
tion of the feast in M4 rather than from any reliance on 
Carmelite sources. We can therefore conclude from a study 
of Table 3 and of the individual chants used in the three 
diocesan sources that the Mainz diocesan and Mainz 
Carmelite celebrations of this feast were completely indepen- 
dent of each other. 


TABLE 3 


THE FEAST OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE: 
THE LITURGICAL ORDERING OF CHANTS 


CHANT INCIPIT CarMC CarFO M4 
M Recumbente ihesu 

P. Magnificat 216v 130v - 
a Sollempnitatem magdalene 217 - - 
Inv Eternum trinumque 

P. Venite 217v 131 = 


Nlal Cum discubuisset 


P. Domine dominus 217v 13lv_ 117v 
a2  Secus pedes 
P. Celi enarrant 218 132v 117v 


a3 Irrigabat igitur 
P. Domini est terra 


v. Diffusa 218v 132v 117v 
Rl Letetur omne seculum 

v. Hee maria fuit 219 133v - 
R2 Optimam partem elegit 

v. Diligens dominum 219v = 134v - 
R3_ Maria magdalena et altera 

v. Cito euntes 2 135v - 

N2al Symon autem intra 

P. Eructavit 220v 136v 117v 
a2 Et conversus dominus 

P. Deus noster 220v 137 118v 


a3 Quoniam multum dilexeras 
P. Fundamenta 
v. Specie tua 221 137v 118v 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarMC CarFO M4 
Rl Pectore sincero 
v. Abstergat domina 221v 138 - 
R2 Congratulamini michi 
v. Tulerunt dominum = 139 = 
R3_ Felix maria unxit 
v. Mixto rore 222 140v = 
N3al_ Satagebat igitur 
P. Cantate i. 223 14lv 118v 
a2 Non est martha 
P. Dominus regnavit 223 142 118v 


a3 Et respondens dixit 
P. Cantate ii. 


v. Adjuvabit eam 223v 142v 119 
Rl Tulerunt dominum 

v. Dum ergo fleret - 143 = 
R2 Et valde mane 

v. Mulieres emerunt - 144v - 
R3 Dum transisset sabbatum 

v. Et valde mane - 145v - 

Lal _ Laudibus excelsis 

P. Dominus regnavit 224 146v - 
a2  Pectore sincero 

P. Jubilate 224 147 - 
a3 Sustolle maria supplicum 

P. Deus deus meus 224v 147v = 
a4 Quo tecum captent 

P. Benedicite 224v 148 = 
aS Maria ergo unxit 

P. Laudate dominum 225 148v - 

B_ Maria stabat ad monumentum 
P. Benedictus 225v 149 115v 


M_ Celsi meriti 
P. Magnificat 225v 149v x 


The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul enjoyed wide- 
spread use in liturgical sources from the earliest days of 
Christianity. The importance of this saint for the spread of 
the gospel and the growth of the church, and the importance 
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of St. Paul's conversion in terms of his ministry need no 
explanation. Because of the virtually universal celebration of 
this feast from earliest times, a great deal of variety prevailed 
in the selection of chants comprising its office. Within that 
general variety the Carmelite usage, by its adherence to the 
uniform prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal, became distinctive. 
Table 4 presents the chants from the Carmelite tradition as 
they appear in Mainz Carmelite codex E (CarME) and Florence 
Carmelite ms. Q (CarFQ), indicating the liturgical function 
and incipit of each chant, as well as the folio on which it 
begins. 

The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul also occurs in 
M2; although the rubric states “In commemoratione Sancti 
Pauli,” the feast occurs after that of St. Agnes (as opposed to 
after the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul), indicating that the feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 25) is the one intended. 
[The feast of the Commemoration of St. Paul occurs on June 
30, the day after the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul.] This office 
begins on f. 144v of M2. Substantial differences obtain 
between the Carmelite and Mainz diocesan celebrations of 
this feast: for instance, the responsory “Bonum certamen/ 
Scio cui credidi” serves as the third Matins responsory in M2 
and the second in Carmelite sources. 

The responsory “Sancte paule apostole” is the eighth 
Matins responsory in the Carmelite rite and the sixth respon- 
sory in M2; moreover, its verse in Carmelite usage is “Ut 
digni efficiamur” while in M2 it is “Tu es vas electionis.” 
The fifth M2 responsory, “Audistis enim conversationem/ 
Habundantius enim,” does not occur in Carmelite usage, 
while the fourth Carmelite responsory, “Damasci prepositus/ 
Deus et pater,” does not occur in M2 usage. The five Lauds 
antiphons in the Carmelite rite are “A xpisto de celo,” 
“Ingressus paulus,” “Saulus autem multo,” “Tu es vas elec- 
tionis” and “Magnus sanctus paulus,” an entirely different 
series from those of M2: “Ego plantavi,” “Libenter gloriabor,” 
“Sancte paule apostole,” “Gratia dei in me” and “Damasci 
prepositus.” Thus while the Lauds antiphons are clearly 
independent of each other, the Matins responsories occur not 
only in different places within the two traditions, but also 
occur in conjunction with a different verse text; in certain 
instances the two different traditions use a different respon- 
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sory entirely. Thus given the wide latitude of chants which 
prevailed in the celebration of this feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the two Carmelite sources clearly followed a liturgi- 
cal tradition which was highly distinct from that of the dio- 
cese of Mainz as represented by M2. 


TABLE 4 


THE FEAST OF THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ 
M Celebremus conversionem 

P. Magnificat 368v 59v 
Inv Laudemus dominum 

P. Venite 368v 60 


Nlal Saulus adhuc spirans 

P. Celi enarrant 

v. Et cum iter 369 60v 
a2 Ibat igitur saulus 

P. Benedicamus 

v. Per totam 369v 6lv 
a3 Saule saule quid me 

P. Eructavit 

v. Circumfulsit 


v. In omnem terram 370 62v 
Rl Qui operatus est 

v. Gratia dei 371 63 
R2  Bonum certamen 

v. Scio cui credidi 371v 64 


R3___Reposita est michi 
v. Scio cui credidi 372 65 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ 
N2al *Saulus autem tremens 

P. Omnes gentes 

v. Viri autem 372v 65v 


a2 Ad manus autem 

P. Exaudi deus deprecationem 

v. Surrexit 373 66v 
a3 Vade anania et quere 

P. Exaudi deus orationem 

v. Dixit autem 


v. Constitues eos 373v 67 
Rl Damasci propositus 

v. Deus et pater 374 68 
R2_ Michi vivere xpistus 

v. Per quem michi 375 70 


R3_ Tu es vas electionis 
v. Intercede pro nobis 375v 70 


N3al_ Saule frater dominus 

P. Confitebimur 

v. Abiit ananias 376 wa 
a2 Sub manu continuo 

P. Dominus regnavit 

v. Fuit autem 376v 71lv 
a3 Saulus qui et paulus 

P. Dominus regnavit irascantur 

v. Ostendens quia 


v. Nimis honorati 377 72v 
N38R1 Scio cui credidi 
v. Reposita est 377v 73 
R2_ Sancte paule apostole 
v. Ut digni efficiamur 378 74 
R3 Magnus sanctus paulus 
v. A cristo de celo 378v 74v 


*Saulus adhuc in the ordinal of Sibert [cf. Zimmerman, p. 210] 
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CHANT InciPIT CarME CarFQ 
Lal A xpisto de celo 
P. Dominus regnavit 


v. Prostratus 379V 76 
a2 Ingressus paulus 

P. Jubilate 

v. Stupebant 380 76v 


a3 Saulus autem multo 

P. Deus deus meus 

v. Affirmans 380 7T7v 
a4 Tues vas electionis 

P. Benedicite 


v. Per quem 380v TIv 
a5 Magnus sanctus paulus 

P. Laudate 

v. In regeneratione 381 78 


B_ Vos qui secuti estis 
P. Benedictus 
v. In regeneratione 381v 79 


M Cum autem placuit ei 
P. Magnificat 382 79V 


Among the Marian feasts, that of her Annunciation is 
among the oldest and most widely disseminated; it was cele- 
brated on Dec. 26th from before the time of the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, and on March 25th from the sixth century 
in the east and the seventh in the west.2? Here too a wide lat- 
itude prevailed in the celebration of this feast, so that the 
ordering of chants found in the Mainz Carmelite codex E dif- 
fered from that in several other usages, such as Dominican 
and Sarum. Table 5 presents the ordering of these chants in 
Mainz Carmelite and Florentine Carmelite sources. 

Within the Mainz diocesan tradition this feast of the 
Annunciation also occurs in M2, as well as in the Carmelite 
sources CarME and CarFQ. Whereas the Carmelite ordering 
of first vespers chants is “Hec est regina,” “Te decus vir- 
gineum,” “Sub tuum presidium,” “Sancta maria succurre” 
and “Beata dei genitrix,” M2 prefers “Missus est angelus,” 
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“Ingressus angelus,” “Maria turbatur,” “Respondens angelus” 
and “Ecce concipies,” none of which coincides with those of 
the Carmelite rite. 

The Matins reponsories in M2 are: 


i Ingressus angelus 
v. Benedicta tu 
2. Benedicta tu 
v. Ave maria 
3. Maria ut audivit 
v. Benedicta tu 
4. Dixit angelus ad mariam 
v. Ecce concipies 
5. Ecce concipies 
v. Hic erit magnus 
6. Dabit illi dominus 
v. Et regni eius 
Tc Quomodo fiet istud 
v. Ideoque 
8. Dixit autem maria 
v. Spiritus sanctus superveniet 
9. Cristi virgo [incipit only] 


v. Quoniam peccatorum 


TABLE 5 


THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ 


Val _ Hec est regina 

P. Laudate pueri 423 141 
a2 Te decus virgineum 

P, Laudate dominum omnes 424 142 
a3 Sub tuum presidium 

P. Lauda anima 424v 142v 
a4 Sancta maria succurre 

P. Laudate dominum quoniam 425 143v 
a5 Beata dei genitrix 

P. Lauda iherusalem 425v 144 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ 
M Ingressus angelus ad mariam 
P. Magnificat 426v 145 


NeD Ecce ancilla domini 
P. Nunc dimittis 427 145v 


Inv Ave maria gratia plena 
P. Venite 427 145v 


Nlal *Missus est angelus gabriel 


P. Domine dominus 427v 146 
a2 Ave maria gratia plena 
P. Celi enarrant 428 146v 
a3 Benedicta tu in mulieribus 
P. Domini est terra 428 146v 
N1R1 Missus est gabriel angelus 
v. Dabit ei dominus 428v 147 


R2 Ave maria gratia plena 

v. Quomodo fiet istud 430 148v 
R3_ Suscipe verbum virgo 

v. Paries quidem 431v 150 


N2al Ne timeas maria 


P. Eructavit 433 15lv 
a2 Spiritus sanctus 

P. Deus noster 433 152 
a3 Dabit illi dominus 

P. Fundamenta 433v 152v 


R1_ Ecce virgo concipiet 
v. Super solium david 434 153 
R2  Descendet dominus sicut 


v. (Et) adorabunt 434v 153v 
R3_ Ecce radix iesse 
**v. Dabit ei dominus 435v 154v 


*Missus est gabriel in Sibert's ordinal [cf. Zimmerman, p. 217] 
**Dabit illi in Sibert’s ordinal [cf. Zimmerman, p- 218] 
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Cuant INcIPItT CarME CarFQ 


NS3al_ Ecce ancilla domini 
P. Cantate i. 436v 155v 
a2 Beata es maria que 
P. Dominus regnavit exultet 437 156 
a3 Beatam me dicent 


P. Cantate ii. 437v 156v 
N3R1_ Radix iesse qui exurget 
v. Super ipsum 437v 157 
R2_ Nascetur nobis parvulus 
v. Multiplicabitur 439 158 
R3_ Xpisti virgo dilectissima 
v. Quoniam peceatorum 440 159v 


Lal _ Prophete predicaverunt 


P. Dominus regnavit 44lv 161 
a2 Angelus domini nuntiavit 
P. Jubilate 44lv 16lv 
a3 Orietur sicut sol 
» P. Deus deus meus 442 16lv 
a4 Ex quo facta est 
P. Benedicite 442v 162 
a5 Maria autem conservabat 
P. Laudate 442v = 162v 
B Super solium david 
P. Benedictus 443 163 
M O virgo virginum 
P. Magnificat 444v 163 


Of these responsories, only the ninth in M2 corresponds to 
any used in the Carmelite rite, where it serves also as the 
ninth responsory. A similar independence of chant selection 
applies in the Matins antiphons and in the Lauds antiphons. 
A comparison of the texts used between M2 and the two 
Carmelite sources unequivocally establishes the indepen- 
dence of the Carmelite usage from that of the Mainz diocese 
as concerns this feast of the Annunciation. 
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The feast of the Conception of the Virgin (Dec. 8) became 
part of the Carmelite liturgy as a logical expression of the 
order's Marian devotion. The texts for the office of the 
Conception of the Virgin were written at the end of the sev- 
enth century by St. Andrew of Crete,28 and the celebration of 
the feast spread from the east to Italy and Sicily in the ninth 
century2? and to England within the next two hundred 
years.30 Immediately after the Norman conquest of England 
the celebration of this feast declined there, but was reestab- 
lished by Anselm the Younger at the beginning of the twelfth 
century,3! and quickly spread throughout England. 

A fascinating dimension of this feast concerns the theo- 
logical disputes among several of the religious orders regard- 
ing Mary’s conception, and the ramifications of these contro- 
versies for the liturgical celebration of the feast in different 
rites. Thus while the Franciscans, following Duns Scotus, 
actively promoted the feast of the Conception of the Virgin, 
the Dominicans, out of loyalty to the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, directly opposed it.32. St. Thomas Aquinas distin- 
guished between the conception of the Virgin Mary and her 
sanctification: in part III, question 27, article 1 of the Summa 
Theologica he maintained that so long as Mary was yet in the 
act of origin she could not be cleansed from original sin 
(Objection 4), and that, rather than being freed from it at all, 
she was sanctified while yet in the womb.33 St. Thomas him- 
self comments upon liturgical celebrations of the feast: 


Although the Church of Rome does not celebrate the 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, yet it tolerates the cus- 
tom of certain churches that do keep that feast; where- 
Jore this is not to be entirely reprobated. Nevertheless the 
celebration of this feast does not give us to understand 
that she was holy in her conception. But since it is not 
known when she was sanctified, the feast of her 
Sanctification, rather than the feast of her Conception, is 
kept on the day of her conception.3+ 


The Dominicans were obligated from 1279 onward to uphold 
the teachings of Aquinas;%° accordingly, those of the Avignon 
obedience established the feast of the Sanctification of the 
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Virgin in 138836 while the Roman obedience, under Blessed 
Raymond of Capua, adopted this feast of the Sanctification, 
beginning with the General Chapter of 1391 and the two suc- 
cessive ones,37 

Within the Carmelite Order the feast of the Conception 
of the Virgin was ordered to be celebrated by the General 
Chapter of Toulouse in 1306.38 John Baconthorpe, a vigor- 
ous Carmelite defender of the Immaculate Conception, wrote 
of the celebration of this feast in the Carmelite convent of 
Avignon around 1340;89 according to John of Hildesheim the 
feast of the Conception was for a time the patronal one of the 
order.?9 Pope Sixtus IV promulgated the feast for the church 
of Rome in 1477+! and Clement XI extended it to the entire 
church in 1708.42 

Carmelite enthusiasm for the doctrine and the feast of 
the Conception of the Virgin is reflected in the unique 
Carmelite celebration of this office. Table 6 presents the 
chants for the office of the Conception of the Virgin Mary in 
two Carmelite sources, which together illustrate a specifically 
Carmelite approach to the celebration of this feast. While 
many of these antiphons are also found in the four Mainz 
diocesan sources, they occur there in connection with the 
feast of the Assumption rather than the Conception. 

Thus, for instance, the first three Matins antiphons in 
CarME and CarFM, “Ecce tu pulchra,” “Sicut lilium,” and 
“Favus distillans,” serve also as Matins antiphons for the 
feast of the Assumption in M1, M2 and M4. The seventh 
Carmelite responsory, “Super salutem,” is common to M1, 
M3 and M4, but the responsory verse in the Carmelite litur- 
gy is “Valde eam,” while it is “Paradisi porta” in M1, “Specie 
tua et pulchritudine” in M3 and “Exaltata es” in M4. Thus 
although many of the responsories and antiphons are com- 
mon to both traditions, significant differences nonetheless 
prevail in the manner in which a given source avails itself of 
widely extant material. 
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TABLE 6 


THE FEAST OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFM 


Val _ Hec est regina 


P. Laudate pueri 308 105 
a2 Te decus virgineum 

P. Laudate dominum 308Vv 106 
a3 Sub tuum presidium 

P. Lauda anima mea 309 106v 
a4 Sancta maria succurre 

P. Laudate dominum 309v 107v 
a5 Beata dei genitrix 

P. Lauda ierusalem 310 108v 

M Ave regina celorum 
P. Magnificat 310v =109v 


NeD Alleluia sancta dei 
P. Nunc dimittis - 110v 


Inv In honore beatissime 
P. Venite 311 lll 


Nlal_ Ecce tu pulcra 


P. Domine dominus 31llv lllv 
a2 Sicut lilium inter spinas 

P. Celi enarrant 31llv lllv 
a3 Favus distillans 

P. Domini est terra 3llv 112 
Rl Que est ista 

v. Et sicut dies 312 ll2v 
R2 Ista est speciosa 

v. Odor unguentorum 313 114 
R3__ Stirps iesse virgam 

v. Virgo dei genitrix 313v 115 


N2al_ Emissiones tue paradisus 
P. Eructavit 314v 116 
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CHANT INCIPIT 


a2 


a3 


Rl 


R2 


R3 


N8al 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


a4 


a5 


Fons hortorum 
P. Deus noster 
Veniat dilectus meus 
P. Fundamenta 
Beatam me dicent 
v. Et misericordia 
Ornatam monilibus filia 
v. Astitit regina 
Xpisti virgo dilectissima 
v. Quoniam peccatorum 


Corde et animo 

P. Cantate i. 
Dignum namque est 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Dignare me laudare 

P. Cantate ii. 
Super salutem 

v. Valde eam nos 
Corde et animo 

v. Omnes in unum 
Felix namque es 

v. Ora pro populo 


Pulchra es et decora 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Sicut mirra electa 
P. Jubilate 
In odore unguentorum 
P. Deus deus meus 
Benedicta a filio 
P. Benedicite 
Speciosa facta es 
P. Laudate 
Nigra sum sed formosa 
P. Benedictus 


Descendi in ortum 


P. Magnificat 


CarME CarFM 


315 


315 


315v 


316 


317 


318 


318v 


319 


319 


320 


320v 


321v 


322 


322 


322v 


322v 


322v 


323v 


116v 


117 


117v 


118v 


120 


12lv 


122 


122v 


123 


124 


125 


127 


127 


127v 


128 


128v 


129 


129v 
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Despite this variety in the common use of the pieces 
from the Carmelite office of the Conception of the Virgin, the 
composition of the feast itself in the Carmelite rite is a par- 
ticular feature of the order's liturgy. Of the four Mainz dioce- 
san sources we have examined, only M2 includes this feast at 
all; this source used a rhymed office, beginning with “Deus 
ante luciferum” as the first antiphon of first vespers, so that 
Mainz diocesan and Mainz Carmelite observances of this 
feast were entirely different. The early acceptance of this 
feast into the Carmelite rite meant that by the time of the 
promulgation of Sibert's ordinal in 1312 it was already an 
established part of the Carmelite tradition. Sibert’s ordinal 
prescribed its chants for uniform observance throughout the 
order and even though at least one rhymed office came to be 
used for its celebration in other rites, the Carmelites still 
were bound by the prescriptions established in 1312 and 
thus steadfastly maintained the original ordering of chants. 
This preservation of these chants thus came to distinguish 
the Carmelite observance in Mainz from the more up-to-date 
one of the diocesan usage. Thus the Carmelite choirbooks, 
since they continued to use the original chants prescribed in 
1312, actually were somewhat anachronistic in comparison 
with the more elaborate observance of the feast in Mainz 
diocesan usage. 

The feast of St. Catherine of Alexandria is interesting in 
as much as the Carmelite observance conformed to the 
Mainz diocesan liturgical tradition rather than to the pre- 
scriptions of the Carmelite ordinal of Sibert de Beka. Thus 
CarMD uses the rhymed office beginning with “Ave virgo spe- 
ciosa” as the Magnificat antiphon for first Vespers, the same 
as in M1, M2, M3 and M4. The Florentine Carmelite source, 
CarFV, by contrast, prefers the rhymed office which begins 
with “Inclita sancte virginis” as the Magnificat antiphon for 
first Vespers, in conformity with Sarum and Dominican 
usage, and in accordance with the prescriptions of the ordi- 
nal of Sibert de Beka. This marks a rare instance in 
which any Carmelite source accepted local diocesan custom 
over the order’s own tradition. 

The Carmelite liturgy, once fixed in 1312, came to char- 
acterize the liturgical practices of all Carmelites, no matter 
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where their convents happened to be located. General 
chapters carefully regulated and governed liturgical practices 
and thus safeguarded their uniformity throughout the order. 
Carmelite legislation also ensured that the liturgy would con- 
tinue to develop and be a vibrant part of their spiritual life. 
By assimilating feasts from different impulses, Holy 
Sepulchre, Marian tradition, Dominican usage, Provencal 
customs, etc., the Carmelite liturgy acquired an identity 
which reflected all of these influences but ultimately depend- 
ed on none of them. While remaining a distinctive liturgical 
entity, it made a significant contribution to the locale in 
which the Carmelites were situated. The chants contained in 
these Carmelite choirbooks reflect the fidelity of the Mainz 
Carmelites to the order's liturgical rite; by preserving their 
own liturgical tradition and remaining impervious to the local 
diocesan usage the Carmelites maintained a distinctive litur- 
gical presence in the city of Mainz and thereby contributed 
significantly to its spiritual life during the medieval period. 
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4 
THE 
CARMELITE CHOIRBOOKS 
OF FLORENCE AND THE 
LITURGICAL TRADITION OF 
THE CARMELITE ORDER 
+ 


Among the early witnesses to medieval Carmelite life is 
a series of antiphonals originally used in the Carmine of 
Florence and presently housed in that convent and in the 
San Marco Museum of Florence. Although these codices are 
not the earliest extant sources of Carmelite liturgy, they 
contain the complete music and texts for the Divine Office 
for nearly the entire church year,! and thus constitute the 
earliest manuscripts for the Carmelite office with extensive 
music. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the contents of 
these manuscripts from a liturgical point of view in terms of 
their fidelity to the Carmelite liturgical rite and their rela- 
tionship to diocesan usage. As a background to this study 
we will review the history and development of the Carmelites 
themselves up to the time of these manuscripts, namely the 
end of the fourteenth century. After this we will compare 
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these Carmelite codices with selected Florentine diocesan 
sources to establish specific feasts which characterized the 
Florence Carmelite observance, and then examine the liturgi- 
cal format of feasts common to both Carmelite and diocesan 
sources. Such a comparison should afford us ample oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the contribution the Carmelites made to 
the liturgical life of Florence as well as the importance of 
these codices for modern chant scholarship. 


I. LITURGICAL AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The development of the Carmelite liturgical tradition in 
many ways parallels the growth of the order itself. While the 
Carmelite Order was founded in the Holy Land at the end of 
the twelfth century, its first members were western in origin 
and eremitical in life style; as such they represented a 
spiritual dimension of the crusader movement and a small 
but noteworthy religious entity within the Latin Kingdom. 
Yet apart from information gleaned from recent excavations 
on Mount Carmel, virtually nothing is known about their ori- 
gins. The first document pertaining to these hermits is a reg- 
ula vitae, or way of life, less complicated than a rule in the 
strict sense of the term, which they received from the local 
patriarch, Albert of Jerusalem, sometime during his term of 
office, 1206-14.2 

This rule itself indicates that the prayer life of the first 
Carmelite hermits was a highly individual matter; according 
to this rule, the Carmelite was to be vigilant at prayer in his 
cell unless otherwise occupied; those who could read were to 
say the psalms at the appropriate liturgical hours, while 
those who could not were to recite the “Our Father” a speci- 
fied number of times as a substitute. They were to assemble 
daily for Mass, the only liturgical celebration performed in 
common. 

The site of Mount Carmel fell within the liturgical realm 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which presumably 
extended its sphere of influence at least minimally to the first 
Carmelites. While the liturgical practices of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre exercised some control over the Carmelite 
observance of Mass, which the hermits celebrated in common, 
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such influence presumably did not extend to the office, since 
the latter was still a private devotion among the Carmelites at 
that time.$ 

Increasingly frequent Saracen raids in the Holy Land 
affected the Carmelites as well as the general populace, and 
eventually prompted them to begin migrating westward, 
starting around the year 1238.4 Although the precise dates 
for this migration are not known with certainty, we do have 
some idea of the process of the order’s expansion in Europe, 
since general chapters list the provinces in order of seniority 
according to the date of their foundation. Thus the General 
Chapter of London of 1281 listed the ten provinces then com- 
prising the Carmelite Order as follows: 


In .X. ad presens ordinamus provincias. Quarum prima 
est terra sancta, secunda cicilia, tercia anglia, .IIII. 
provincia, .V. tusia, .VI. lombardia, .VII. francia, .VIII. ale- 
mania, .IX. aquitania, .X. hyspania.5 


This ordering indicates that Sicily was the first founda- 
tion in the west, suggesting that a majority of hermits may 
have come from there originally: on their return to Europe 
they would probably have gone to a place which was familiar 
to them, and the lapse of time between the initial arrival of 
the hermits in the Holy Land and their subsequent first 
migration westward would still fall easily within their life 
span. From Sicily the Carmelites expanded throughout Italy, 
so that the chapter acts list Tuscany, in which Florence was 
situated, as the fifth province and Lombardy as the sixth in 
order of foundation. The presence of three provinces, each 
presumably with a number of convents, within Italy by this 
time suggests a large Carmelite expansion within that country 
well before the end of the thirteenth century. The presence 
of the Carmelites in Florence dates back to June 30, 1268, 
when the bishop of Florence, Giovanni de’ Mangiadori, signed 
the act of foundation of their church, built with funds 
bequeathed to the Carmelites by a certain Cione di Tifa di 
Ranieri Vernacci the year before. The church was consecrated 
in 1422 by the first archbishop of Florence, Amerigo Corsini, 
a descendant of the Carmelite St. Andrew Corsini, although 
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construction was not actually completed until around 1475. 
The act of foundation of the church explicitly refers to its 
being outside the city walls in the parish of St. Fredian.7 
Thus within a century of their official beginnings the 
Carmelites had initiated the process of becoming an interna- 
tional order, increasing in number from a small group of 
hermits into an order counting ten provinces, each with 
many convents, and expanding their presence from a single 
locale on Mount Carmel to a variety of locations throughout 
western Europe, including the diocese of Florence. While 
they retained some eastern liturgical practices amid new 
surroundings, their gradual incorporation into western 
society increasingly distanced the Carmelites from the 
eastern eremitical tradition they had known in the Holy 
Land; this mixture of eastern and western elements in their 
manner of living gradually distinguished them from other 
orders in the church, and left the Carmelites in the rather 
unique position of being both in the Holy Land, where a 
group continued to remain until 12918, as well as throughout 
most of western Europe. 

This unique character of the medieval Carmelites found 
no better reflection than in their liturgical tradition, which 
virtually served as an index of their spiritual and social 
development. Although the rite of the Holy Sepulchre could 
not substantially influence the Carmelites’ observance of the 
Divine Office while they were on Mount Carmel, since it 
remained essentially a private devotion there, once trans- 
planted to the west they began to assume the customs of the 
mendicant orders, including the chanting of the office in 
choir. A revision of the Carmelite rule itself promulgated by 
Pope Innocent IV in his Apostolic Letter, “Quae honorem con- 
ditoris” of October 1, 12479 firmly established the Carmelites 
within the mendicant tradition of the church; this process 
included the imposition of the communal office, thereby 
making the establishment of a distinctively Carmelite rite a 
real possibility. Thus while feasts characteristic of the rite of 
the Holy Sepulchre had been included in the Carmelite liturgy 
from the beginning, only with the fuller development of the 
Carmelite rite, including the adoption of the choral office, 
could such feasts enjoy a more complete expression. The 
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adoption of new feasts from several different locales com- 
bined with the Holy Sepulchre elements in their liturgical 
tradition to create a distinctive Carmelite rite. 

In other words, within ten years of beginning to migrate 
to the west the Carmelites made a radical transition from an 
eremitical to a mendicant way of life, with a corresponding 
change in their liturgical prayer from private recitation of the 
psalms by the individual Carmelite in his cell to their com- 
munal recitation or chant in what must have been a uniform 
manner. Considering that the period from 1238 to 1281 was 
also one of very rapid growth, one may logically suppose that 
the liturgy itself was also in a state of flux, as new forms had 
to arise to accommodate the needs of the friars. Since no 
manuscript sources of the Carmelite office from the period 
survive, one can only speculate as to what degree of organi- 
zation it featured and what influences prevailed upon the 
Carmelite office at this point. 

The only surviving thirteenth-century source is an 
ordinal now in Dublin’s Trinity College Library, ms. 194, 
which reflects a British usage.!° Stemming from the end of 
the century, it presents a very ordered format for chanting 
the office and reflects a time in which whatever liturgical 
experimentation or conflict may have occurred had already 
been resolved. Its late thirteenth-century date and its litur- 
gical contents ally it more to the stability of the next century 
than to the possible instability of the mid-thirteenth century, 

A highly significant landmark in the development of a 
Carmelite liturgical tradition occurred in 1312, when the 
General Chapter of London promulgated an ordinal written 
by the Carmelite Sibert de Beka for use throughout the entire 
order.!!_ This ordinal stipulated which chants, prayers and 
readings were to be used for every office hour and Mass of 
every day of the year. Like its thirteenth-century predecessor 
and prototype, its scope governed the entire church year, but 
unlike the earlier ordinal, Sibert de Beka’s work had as its 
purpose the uniformity of liturgical observance in all the con- 
vents of the order, not just one province. Although later 
chapters slightly refined the stipulations of this ordinal, in 
general its rubrics hold true for the entire medieval period in 
the Carmelite liturgy, helping to define and shape it, and to 
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distinguish it from other contemporary rites. Only with the 
promulgation of Sibert's ordinal can we speak with assur- 
ance of a definite Carmelite liturgical tradition, because only 
with the promulgation of a standard ordinal can we be 
assured of uniformity of the observance throughout the 
entire order. Sibert’s ordinal was only replaced definitively by 
the General Chapter of Venice in 1548, which enjoined the 
implementation of a newly printed and recently corrected 
ordinal upon all the members; likewise the provincials, on 
visitation to their houses, were to ensure that the office and 
Mass were being correctly celebrated.!2_ In other words, once 
Sibert’s ordinal was promulgated within the order it 
remained in force for more than two hundred years, so that 
its effectiveness within the order, both in terms of range and 
duration, was of the utmost significance. 

Unlike the Dominicans, however, the Carmelites 
stopped short of publishing a complete set of service books 
comparable to those of Humbert of the Romans.!8 While the 
Carmelites carefully regulated the contents of each liturgical 
office hour, such regulation did not necessarily extend to 
absolute control of textual and musical detail, as was the 
case, at least in theory, with the Order of Preachers. This 
balance between uniformity of chants prescribed for each 
office hour and flexibility as to the details of their perfor- 
mance distinguished the Carmelite office practice from the 
usage of other orders and dioceses. Additions or changes to 
the liturgy were rendered by the legislation of individual 
general chapters, usually held at three-year intervals, which 
thus maintained its ongoing development. Thus liturgical 
legislation emanating from these chapters updated the 
customs and mandated their uniform adoption, thereby 
preserving and furthering the work of Sibert’s ordinal. 


Il. THE FLORENTINE CARMELITE CODICES 


The Florentine Carmelite choirbooks, stemming from 
the end of the fourteenth century, fall directly under the 
jurisdiction of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka. The location and 
sigla of the Florentine Carmelite codices, with the sigla we 
are assigning them as well, are as follows: 
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Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 576 (E) CarFE) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 617 (F) (CarFF) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 577 (G) (CarFG) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 573 (H) (CarFH) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 579 (I) (CarF), 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 574 (M)_  (CarFM) 


Florence, Carmine, ms. N (CarFN) 
Florence, Carmine, ms. O (CarFO) 
Florence, Carmine, ms. P (CarFP) 


Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 572 (Q) (CarFQ) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 578 (R) (CarFR) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 571 (T) (CarFT) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 575 (V) (CarFV) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 616 (X)_ — (CarFX)!4 


Taken together these manuscripts form a single set; 
their division into so many codices is a recent phenomenon, 
and one small section is missing [cf. footnote 1]. All but three 
of the codices were confiscated by the Italian state and 
placed in the San Marco Museum at the beginning of the last 
century. The numerical classification of the manuscripts 
relates to the San Marco Museum classification; the letter 
references must have been the ones originally in use, since 
they include the three codices now housed in the Carmine. 
For this reason, we have incorporated the letters rather than 
numbers into our sigla. Of the aforementioned manuscripts, 
those which directly interest us are the ones containing saints’ 
feasts, as they conveniently enable us to distinguish the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition from its diocesan counterpart. 
More specifically, the codices in question are CarFE, CarFH, 
CarFI, CarFM, CarFO, CarFP, CarFQ, CarFT and CarFV. 
Table 1 shows the feasts contained in these manuscripts by 
order of date, along with the respective codex in which each 
is found and with the date of each feast. 
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TABLE 1 


FEASTS CONTAINED IN THE 


FLORENTINE CARMELITE CODICES 


Circumcision 

Octave of St. Stephen 
Octave of St. John 
Octave of the Holy Innocents 
Epiphany 

Epiphany 

Day after Epiphany 
Octave of Epiphany 
Sts, Hilary & Remigius 
St. Felix 

St. Maur 

Holy Name of Jesus 


Sts, Fabian & Sebastian, martyrs 


St. Agnes, martyr 

St. Vincent, martyr 
Conversion of St. Paul 
Purification of B.V.M. 

St. Agatha, virgin & martyr 
Chair of St. Peter 
Annunciation 

St. Mark 

Sts. Philip & James 

St. Athanasius 

Finding of the Holy Cross 
St. Quiriacus 

Corona Domini 

St. John 

Three Marys 

St. John the Baptist 

Sts. John & Paul 

Sts. Peter & Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
St. Mary Magdalene 


Jan. 1 
Jan, 2 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 13 


May 6 
May 25 
June 24 
June 26 
June 29 
June 30 
July 22 


*Sunday between Circumcision & Epiphany 
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St. Peter in Chains Aug. 1 ms. O 
Transfiguration of Our Lord Aug. 6 ms. E 
St. Lawrence Aug. 10 ms. E 
St. Tiburtius Aug. 11 ms. E 
St. Hippolytus Aug. 13 ms. E 
Assumption Aug. 15 ms. E 
St. Augustine Aug. 28 ms. E 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist Aug. 29 ms, E 
Nativity of B.V.M. Sept. 8 ms. E 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross Sept. 14 ms. P 
St. Nicomedes Sept. 15 ms. P 
St. Cleophas, disciple of the Lord Sept. 25 ms. H 
St. Michael Sept. 29 ms. P 
St. Jerome Sept. 30 ms. P 
Holy Patriarchs Oct. 6 ms. P 
Sts. Denis, Rusticus 

& Eleutherius, martyrs Oct 9 ms. P 
All Saints Nov. 1 ms. P 
St. Martin, archbishop Nov. 11 ms. M 
St. Brice Nov. 13 ms. M 
Presentation of B.V.M. Nov. 21 ms. V 
St. Cecilia, virgin & martyr Nov. 22 ms. M 
St. Clement Nov. 23 ms. M 
St. Catherine of Alexandria Nov. 25 ms. V 
St. Andrew, apostle Nov. 30 ms. M 
St. Nicholas Dec. 6 ms. M 
Conception of B.V.M. Dec. 8 ms. M 
St. Lazarus Deca 7; ms. I 

St. Thomas Dec. 21 ms. I 

Vigil of Christmas Dec. 24 ms. I 

Nativity of the Lord Dec. 25 ms, T 
St. Stephen Dec. 26 ms. T 
St. John the Evangelist Dec. 27 ms. T 
Holy Innocents Dec. 28 ms, T 
St. Thomas of Canterbury Dec. 29 ms. T 
St. Sylvester Dec, 31 ms. T 


Although the dating of these manuscripts is subject to 
considerable discussion,!5 liturgical evidence suggests the 
very end of the fourteenth century as the most likely time of 
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their composition. Indeed, the feasts contained in these 
manuscripts are not only consistent with the prescriptions of 
the ordinal of Sibert de Beka of 1312, but accretions to the 
liturgy after the time of this ordinal’s original promulgation 
enable us to accurately estimate the date of these Florentine 
codices. Thus the feast of the Three Marys, accepted into the 
Carmelite rite by the General Chapter of Lyons in 1342,16 
occurs with a complete and highly distinctive rhymed office 
in CarFO. The feast of the Presentation of the Virgin, found 
in CarFV, entered the Carmelite rite by order of the Chapter 
of Frankfurt of 1393;!7 while it is represented in a later 
Mainz Carmelite source with a complete and highly unusual 
rhymed office, its presence is marked here in CarFV by 
only the Lauds antiphons plus two Magnificat antiphons, 
suggesting that this may represent the earliest stage of 
observance within the order, at a date just shortly after 1393. 
The same chapter mandated the observance of the feast of 
the Visitation for the Carmelites,!® which does not occur in 
these Florentine Carmelite codices, suggesting that the man- 
uscripts were not written long enough after 1393 to allow the 
inclusion of the Visitation office. 

The wide variety of feasts contained in these manu- 
scripts reflects the eclectic nature of the Carmelite rite itself. 
While the feasts of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
(Oct. 6) and St. Cleophas (Sept. 25) recall the direct influence 
of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre upon the Carmelite liturgy, 
that of the Three Marys (May 25) reflects the Carmelite pres- 
ence in the south of France. The feast of St. Lazarus (Dec. 
17) reflects both a Holy Sepulchre and a Provencal influence 
upon the Carmelite rite. 

Marian feasts enjoyed great esteem in the Carmelite 
tradition, since Marian devotion formed a significant part of 
the order's spirit from its inception. In addition to the feasts 
of the Nativity of Mary (Sept. 8), Purification (Feb. 2) and 
Annunciation (Mar. 25), the Carmelites celebrated the feasts 
of her Presentation (Nov. 21), and Assumption (Aug. 15) and, 
along with the Franciscans, helped promulgate that of her 
Conception (Dec. 8); all of these Marian feasts are fittingly 
represented in these Florentine Carmelite codices. 

Certain of these feasts contain rhymed offices, signifying 
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a particularly elaborate celebration within the rite; this cate- 
gory includes the feasts of the Three Marys (May 25), already 
mentioned, Transfiguration of Our Lord (Aug. 6) [partially 
rhymed], St. Augustine (Aug. 28), St. Catherine of Alexandria 
(Nov. 25), St. Thomas of Canterbury (Dec. 29) and a rhythmic 
office of St. Nicholas (Dec. 6). The inclusion of these rhymed 
offices within a single rite gives the Carmelite office tradition 
a unique character. The conformity of these Florentine 
Carmelite feasts to the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal 
and the legislation of general chapters suggests that the 
Carmelites maintained an independent office tradition within 
the diocese of Florence. 


II]. FLORENCE DIOCESAN MANUSCRIPTS 


A knowledge of the liturgical tradition of the diocese of 
Florence offers a context in which to appreciate the feasts 
from these Carmelite codices. Although Florentine diocesan 
manuscripts have suffered the effects of time and nature, a 
few codices are currently available, and enhance our appre- 
ciation of the Florentine liturgy during the middle ages. Chief 
among these sources is Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, ms. Edili 119, a fifteenth-century ordinal regu- 
lating detailed liturgical procedures for the implementation of 
the Divine Office in the Duomo of Florence.!9 Two other 
sources containing music add to this appreciation of the 
Florentine liturgical tradition, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
ms. Edili 148, a fifteenth-century antiphonal, and Museo del 
Duomo, codex M. 25, a sixteenth-century antiphonal. 


1) The ordinal ms. Edili 119 offers a listing of all the 
feasts to be observed in the Florentine diocese as well as the 
chants, prayers and readings for each feast. It is the com- 
plete prescriptive source which serves as the liturgical basis 
for the text and music of the other two. Although without 
music, the completeness of its scope enables it to serve as the 
primary source for comparison with the Carmelite liturgical 
tradition. Moreover, ms. Edili 119 falls within the same time 
frame as the Carmelite manuscripts, making it particularly 
apt for comparison. Table 2 contains a list of the feasts 
found in this manuscript. 
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TABLE 2 


FEASTS CONTAINED IN FLORENCE, BIBLIOTECA 
MEDICEA-LAURENZIANA, MS. EDILI 119 


f. 126 


f. 127 


f. 127v 


f. 128 


f, 128v 


f, 129 
f. 130 


f. 131v 


f. 136v 


f. 138 


f. 139 


f. 140 


f. 140v 


St. Saturninus 

Vigil of St. Andrew 

St. Nicholas, bishop & confessor 
St. Ambrose, bishop & confessor 
Conception of B.V.M. 

St. Melchiadis, pope & martyr 
St. Damasus, pope & martyr 

St. Lucy, virgin & martyr 

St. Thomas, Apostle 

St. Eugene, pope & martyr 

St. Felix, priest & martyr 

St. Marcellus, pope & martyr 

St. Anthony, abbot 

St. Prisca, virgin & martyr 

Sts. Marius, Martha, 

Audifax & Abacus, martyrs 

Sts. Fabian & Sebastian, martyrs 
St. Agnes, virgin & martyr 


Sts. Vincent & Anastasius, martyrs 


St. Emerentiana, v & m 
Conversion of St. Paul 
Translation of St. Zenobius 
Second Agnes 

Purification of B.V.M. 

St. Blase, bishop & martyr 
St. Agatha 

St. Valentine, priest & martyr 
Chair of St. Peter 

St. Matthew, apostle 

Sts. Perpetua & Felicity, v & m 
40 Holy Martyrs 

St. Gregory, pope & martyr 
St. Benedict, abbot 


*March 11 in Carmelite rite 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec; 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


29 
29 
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f. 142 


f. 145v 
. 146 
f. 146v 


fad 


f. 147 
f, 149 


f. 149v 
vigilant 


f. 151v 
f. 156v 


f. 157 


f. 157v 


Annunciation 

Sts. Tiburtius, Valerian 

& Maximus, martyrs 

St. Anicetus, pope & martyr 

Sts. Soter & Gaius, p&m 

St. George, martyr 

St. Mark, evangelist 

Sts. Cletus & Marcellinus, p & m 
St. Vitalis, martyr 

Sts. Philip & James, apostles 
Finding of the Holy Cross 

Sts. Alexander, Eventius, 
Theodolus & Juvenalis, m 

St. John Before the Latin Gate 
Apparition of St. Michael 

Sts. Gordian & Epymachus, martyrs 
Sts. Nereus, Archileus 

& Pancratius, martyrs 

St. Boniface, martyr 

St. Potentiana, virgin 

St. Ivo, priest & confessor 

St. Zenobius, bishop & confessor 
St. Urban 

St. John, pope & martyr 

St. Felix, pope & martyr 

St. Petronilla 

Sts. Marcellinus & Peter, martyrs 
Sts. Primus & Felician, martyrs 
St. Barnabas, apostle 

Sts. Basilides, Cyrinus, 

Nabor & Nazarius, martyrs 

St. Anthony, confessor 

Sts. Vitus & Modestus, martyrs 
Sts. Mark & Marcellianus, martyrs 
Sts. Gervase & Protasius, martyrs 
St. Silverius, pope & martyr 

St. Paulinus, bishop & confessor 
St. John the Baptist 


**April 23 in Carmelite rite 


June 19 
June 20 
June 22 
June 24 
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f. 159v 
f. 160 
f. 160v 


f. 162 
f. 163v 


f. 168 


f, 168v 


f. 169 
fL70 


f. 170v 


fL72, 


f. 172v 
f. 173v 


f. 175v 


Sts. John & Paul, martyrs 

St. Leo, pope & confessor 
Vigil of Sts. Peter & Paul 

Sts. Peter & Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
Octave of St. John the Baptist 
Visitation of B.V.M. 

Sts. Processus & Martinian 
Octave of Apostles Peter & Paul 
Seven Holy Brothers, martyrs 
Sts. Rufinus & Secunda 

St. Pius, pope & martyr 

Sts. Nabor & Felix, martyrs 
St. Anacletus, pope & martyr 
St. Simphoriosa & Seven Sons 
St. Praxedis 

St. Mary Magdalene 

St. Apolinaris, bishop 

St. Christina, virgin 

St. James, apostle 

St. Christoforus, martyr 

St. Anne 

St. Pantaleon, martyr 

Sts. Nazarius, Celsius, Victor & 
Innocentius, m. 

Sts. Felix, pope, Simplicius, 
Faustinus & Beatrix, m. 

Sts. Abdon & Senen, martyrs 
St. Peter in Chains 

Holy Machabees 

St. Stephen, pope & martyr 
Invention of St. Stephen 

Our Lady of the Snows 

St. Dominic, confessor 
Transfiguration of Our Lord 
St. Donatus, b & m 

Sts. Sixtus, Felicissimus 

& Agapitus, martyrs 


“Aug. 4 in Carmelite rite 


June 26 
June 28 
June 28 
June 29 
June 30 
July 1 
July 2 
July 2 
July 6 
July 10 
July 10 

July 11 

July 12 

July 13 

July 18 

July 21 

July 22 
July 23 
July 24 
July 25 
July 25 
July 26 
July 28 


July 28 


July 29 
July 30 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 


Aug. 6 
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Sts. Cyriacus, Largus 


& Smaragdus, martyrs Aug. 8 
St. Lawrence, martyr Aug. 10 
P77 Sts. Tiburtius & Susanna, martyrs Aug. 11 
f.177v St. Clare, virgin Aug. 12** 
Sts. Hippolytus & Cassian, m Aug. 13 
Vigil of Assumption Aug. 14 
Assumption Aug. 15 
f.179 St. Bernard, abbot Aug. 20 
f.179v St. Agapitus, martyr Aug. 18 
Sts. Timothy, Hippolytus 
& Simphorianus, martyrs Aug. 22 
St. Bartholomew, apostle Aug, 24 
St. Louis, confessor 
& king of France Aug. 25 
f. 180 St. Zepherinus, pope & martyr Aug. 25 
St. Augustine, bishop & confessor Aug. 28 
St. Hermetis, martyr Aug. 28 


Beheading of St. John the Baptist Aug. 29 
St. Sabina, martyr (commemoration) Aug. 29 


f. 180v Sts. Felix & Adauctus, martyrs Aug, 30 
f. 181 Twelve Holy Brothers, m. Sept. 1 
St. Egidius, abbot Sept. 1 
Vigil of Nativity of B.V.M. Sept. 7 
Nativity of B.V.M. Sept. 8 
f. 182 St. Adrian, martyr Sept. 8 
St. Gorgonus, martyr Sept. 9 
f. 182v Sts. Prothus & Iacintus, martyrs Sept. 11 
Exaltation of Holy Cross Sept. 14 
f, 184 Sts. Cornelius & Cyprian, martyrs Sept. 14 
St. Nichomedis, martyr Sept. 15 


Sts. Lucy & Geminianus, martyrs Sept. 16 
St. Eustace & companions, martyrs Sept. 20 
St. Matthew, apostle & evangelist Sept. 21 


f. 184v Sts. Mauritius & companions, m Sept. 22 
St. Linus, pope & martyr Sept. 23 
Sts. Cyprian & Justina, martyrs Sept. 26 
Sts. Cosmas & Damian, martyrs Sept. 27 


**Aug. 11 in Carmelite rite 
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186 


. 186v 


192 


. 192v 


194 


. 194v 


196 


197 


. 197v 


MASS) 
. 200 


200v 


201 


- 201v 


Dedication of St. Michael Archangel 
St. Remigius, bishop & confessor 
St. Francis, confessor 

Sts. Sergius, Bachus & Apuleus, 
St. Mark, pope & confessor 

St. Reparata, virgin 

Sts. Dionisius, Rusticus 

& Eleuterius, martyrs 

St. Calixtus, pope & martyr 

St. Luke, evangelist 

Sts. Crisantus & Daria, martyrs 
Sts. Simon & Jude, apostles 
Vigil of All Saints 

All Saints 

All Souls 

St. Cesarius, martyr 

Sts. Vitalis & Agricola, martyrs 
Four Crowned Martyrs 


Nov. 


Dedication of the Basilica of St. Salvator Nov. 


St. Theodorus 

St. Martin, bishop & confessor 

St. Menna, martyr 

St. Martin, pope & martyr 

Dedication of the Basilica of 
Sts. Peter & Paul 

St. Elizabeth, virgin & martyr 

St. Pontian, pope & martyr 

Presentation of B.V.M. 

(RO: Fons hortorum) 

St. Cecilia, virgin & martyr 

St. Clement, pope & martyr 

St. Felicity, martyr 

St. Grisogonus, martyr 

St. Catherine, virgin & martyr 

In other hand: 

St. Thomas Aquinas 

St. Joseph, confessor 

Sts. Cletus & Marcellinus 

Octave of St. Lawrence 

St. Zepherinus, pope & martyr 


Nov. 9 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 12 


Nov. 18 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 19 


Nov. 21 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 23 
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Sts. Tryphonis, Respicius 
& Nimpha, martyrs Nov. 10 
St. John Chrysostom, b & c Jan. 27 


Chief among the saints venerated in the diocese of 
Florence were its bishop, St. Zenobius [including the feast of 
his translation] and St. Reparata, each of which contains a 
complete rhymed office in ms. Edili 119. Feasts of popes also 
prevail, as one might expect, in this diocesan source: St. 
Melchiadis, St. Eugene, St. Anicetus, Sts. Soter and Gaius, 
Sts. Cletus and Marcellinus, St. John, St. Felix, St. Silverius, 
St. Pius, St. Anacletus, St. Zepherinus, and St. Pontian all are 
prescribed in ms. Edili 119 and are absent from the 
Carmelite sources. The feast of St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
was likewise prescribed for observance in the Florence dioce- 
san rite. Although the Carmelite liturgy was composed of 
feasts representative of a variety of traditions, none of the 
feasts significant to the Florentine diocese influenced the 
Carmelite usage. At the same time, no distinctively Carmelite 
observances are reflected in the Florentine usage, although 
the latter did include feasts from other traditions, such as 
the Franciscan feasts of Sts. Francis and Clare, and the 
Dominican ones of Sts. Dominic and Thomas Aquinas. 
This mutual independence of sanctoral cycles between 
Carmelite and diocesan rites indicates the strength and 
integrity of each liturgical tradition. 

Among the feasts that were common to both Carmelite 
and diocesan observance, that of the Presentation of Mary 
(Nov. 21) occurs in a unique, if limited, format in CarFV, 
while ms. Edili 119 uses the more prevalent “Fons hortorum” 
office of Philippe de Méziéres.2° Although one might expect the 
Carmelite office of the Conception of the Virgin to influence 
diocesan practice, given the order's role in its initial promul- 
gation, ms. Edili 119 used a completely different format 
from the Carmelite model, prescribing the use of chants from 
the feast of the Nativity of Mary, with specific references to 
the Nativity appropriately adapted to her Conception. The 
Florentine diocesan tradition stipulated a proper office for the 
feast of the Transfiguration, while the Carmelites used a 
combination of chants borrowed from Trinity Sunday along 
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with ones specifically intended for the feast. Thus a compar- 
ison of these three feasts common to the sanctoral cycles of 
diocesan and Carmelite Florentine sources affirms the mutu- 
al independence of the two traditions. 


2) Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. Edili 148 is a fif- 
teenth-century source; although it is called an antiphonal in 
its catalogue listing,?! it is more properly termed a Vesperale, 
since it contains only the antiphons used for Vespers for a 
select number of feasts. It contains chants for the following 
feasts: 


1 Nativity of the Lord 

9 St. Stephen 

10v_— St. John 

llv_ Circumcision 

19 Epiphany 

25v _— Purification 

31 Dedication of a Church 
Annunciation 

40v___ Easter (“In resurrectione”) 
47v Ascension 

53 Pentecost 

58v _—_— St. Zenobius (RO) 

65v Corpus Christi 

72v ‘St. John the Baptist 
80v_ St. Reparata (RO) 

91 All Saints 


DhoRRORR Dah hore) Chish ba ta Ae be bh rh 
ao 
a 


Although these contents are necessarily selective, they 
at least demonstrate that the feasts prescribed in ms. Edili 
119 were indeed implemented in actual liturgical practice. 
Although its primary value consists in the chants it provides 
for the particularly Florentine feasts of Sts. Zenobius and 
Reparata, it will prove useful for our purposes as well, since 
the inclusion of chants for the feasts of the Annunciation and 
St. John the Baptist will enhance our comparison of chants 
for these feasts between Florentine diocesan and Carmelite 
manuscripts in the next section. 
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3) Florence, Museo del Duomo, codex M.25 is an 
antiphonal dating from 1526 which provides chants for part 
of this sanctoral cycle. The feasts it includes are as follows: 


tr 2 St. Agatha 

f. 34 Chair of St. Peter 

f. 66v Annunciation 

f. 102 Holy Name of Mary 

fo120 St. Zenobius 

f, 147 Translation of St. Zenobius 
f. 152v Solemnity of B. V. M. 


Although the primary value of codex M. 25 consists in 
the rhymed offices it contains for the Florentine bishop St. 
Zenobius and his translation, it also includes chants for the 
feast of the Annunciation, which will serve as a suitable basis 
for comparison with Carmelite usage. 


IV. LITURGICAL COMPARISON OF FEASTS 
COMMON TO CARMELITE AND DIOCESAN 
TRADITIONS 


While a large scale comparison of sanctoral cycles 
enables us to appreciate the different approaches to the litur- 
gical year employed by the diocese of Florence and the 
Carmelites who established themselves there, the manner in 
which each group celebrated the same feast also illustrates 
the influence, if any, of one tradition upon the other. For this 
purpose we have selected four feasts which are common to 
both traditions and universally celebrated in the church, so 
that a considerable variety of celebration would be possible 
from one tradition to another: the Conversion of St. Paul 
(Jan. 25), the Annunciation (Mar. 25), St. John the Baptist 
(patron of Florence) (June 24) and St. Mary Magdalene (July 
22). Table 3 shows the chants for the first of these feasts, the 
Conversion of St. Paul, as they occur in CarFQ and ms. Edili 
129; 
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TABLE 3 


THE FEAST OF THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
COMPARISON OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE 
AND FLORENTINE SOURCES 


CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE 


M Celebremus conversionem Vade anania 

P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 
Inv Laudemus dominum Laudemus 

P. Venite P. Venite 


Nlal Saulus adhuc spirans 

P. Celi enarrant 
v. Et cum iter 

a2 _Ibat igitur saulus 
P. Benedicamus dominum 
v. Per totam Judaeam 

a3 Saule saule quid me 
P. Eructavit 
v. Circumfulsit 
v. In omnem terram 


Qui operatus 
P. Celi enarrant 


Scio cui credidi 
P. Benedicamus 


Mihi vivere 
P. Eructavit 


v. In omnem terram 


Rl Qui operatus est Qui operatus 
v. Gratia dei v. Gloria tibi 
R2  Bonum certamen Bonum certamen 
v. Scio cui credidi v. Scio cui 
R3___Reposita est michi Reposita est 
v. Scio cui credidi v. Scio cui 
N2al_ Saulus autem tremens Tu es vas 
P. Omnes gentes P. Omnes gentes 
v. Viri autem 
a2 Ad manus autem Magnus sanctus 
P. Exaudi deus deprecationem P. Exaudi 
v. Surrexit autem 
a3 Vade anania et quere Bonum certamen 


P. Exaudi deus orationem 


v. Dixit autem 
v. Constitues eos 


P. Exaudi 


v. Constitues eos 
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CHANT CARMELITE 


RI 


R2 


R3 


N3al 


a2 


a3 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


a4 


a5 


Damasci prepositus 

v. Deus et pater 
Michi vivere xpistus 

v. Per quem michi 
Tu es vas electionis 

v. Intercede pro nobis 


Saule frater dominus 
P. Confitebimur 
v. Abiit ananias 
Sub manu continuo 
P. Dominus regnavit 
v. Fuit autem 
Saulus qui et paulus 


FLORENCE 
Tu es vas 
v. Intercede 
Gratia dei 
v. Qui operatus 
Saulus qui et paulus 
v. Ostendens 


Saulus qui et paulus 
P. Confitebimur 


Ne magnitudo 
P. Dominus regnavit 


Reposita est 


P. Dominus regnavit irascantur P. Dominus 


v. Ostendens quia 

v. Nimis honorati 
Scio cui credidi 

v, Reposita est michi 
Sancte paule apostole 

v. Ut digni efficiamur 
Magnus sanctus paulus 

v. A cristo de celo 


A xpisto de celo 
P. Dominus regnavit 
v. Prostratus 
Ingressus paulus 
P. Jubilate 
v. Stupebant 
Saulus autem multo 
P, Deus deus meus 
v. Affirmans 
Tu es vas electionis 
P. Benedicite 
v. Per quem 
Magnus sanctus paulus 
P. Laudate 
v. In regeneratione 


v. Nimis honorati 
Sancte paule 

v. Tu es vas 
Damasci prepositus 

v. Deus et pater 


Ego plantavi 
P. Dominus regnavit 


Libenter gloriabor 
P. Jubilate 


Gratia dei in me 
P. Deus deus meus 


Damasci prepositus 
P. Benedicite 


Ter igis cesus 
P. Laudate 
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CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE 
B Vos qui secuti estis Vos qui secuti 
P. Benedictus P. Benedictus 


v. In regeneratione 


M Cum autem placuit ei - 
P. Magnificat 


As Table 3 clearly illustrates, the diocesan and Carmelite 
usages maintained an independent approach towards the 
office structure of this feast. The Lauds antiphons, for 
instance, are entirely different in the two usages. The first 
three antiphons from the first nocturn in CarFQ, “Saulus 
adhuc,” “Ibat igitur” and “Saule saule,” do not occur in ms. 
Edili 119. While the first three responsories are the same in 
both usages, the first of these responsories, “Qui operatus 
est,” uses “Gratia dei” as its verse in CarFQ and “Gloria tibi 
dei” in ms. Edili 119. In other situations the same piece is 
prescribed, but in a different location in the office; thus 
“Damasci prepositus” is the fourth responsory in CarFQ and 
the eighth in diocesan usage. “Vade anania” serves as the 
third antiphon for the second nocturn in CarFQ and the 
Magnificat antiphon in ms. Edili 119. Clearly, then, the dif- 
ferences in choice of chant, position of chant within the 
office, and occasionally in the selection of verse text for a 
given responsory prove that the Carmelite celebration of this 
important Pauline feast remained completely independent of 
the format used in the diocese of Florence. 

Table 4 compares the chants used for the feast of the 
Annunciation in Florentine Carmelite and diocesan usage, as 
found in CarFQ, ms. Edili 119, ms. Edili 148 and Museo del 
Duomo, codex M. 25. 
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R3 


TABLE 4 


THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION: 
COMPARISON OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE 
AND FLORENTINE SOURCES 


CARMELITE 
Hec est regina 

P. Laudate pueri 
Te decus virgineum 


FLORENCE 
Missus est, etc. 


P. Laudate dominum omnes 


Sub tuum presidium 
P. Lauda anima 
Sancta maria succurre 


P. Laudate dominum quoniam 


Beata dei genitrix 
P. Lauda iherusalem 


Ingressus angelus 
P. Magnificat 
Ecce ancilla domini 
P. Nunc dimittis 
Ave maria gratia plena 
P. Venite 


Missus est angelus 

P. Domine dominus 
Ave maria gratia plena 

P. Celi enarrant 
Benedicta tu 

P. Domini est terra 


Missus est gabriel 

v. Dabit ei dominus 
Ave maria gratia plena 

v. Quomodo fiet istud 
Suscipe verbum virgo 

v. Paries quidem 


Spiritus sanctus in te 
P. Magnificat 


Ave maria gratia plena 
P. Venite 


*Benedicta tu 
P. Domine dominus noster 
Sicut mirra 
P. Celi enarrant 
Ante thorum 
P. Domini est terra 
v. Specie tua 
Missus est 
v. Dabit ei 
Ave maria 
v. Quomodo 
Suscipe verbum 
v. Paries quidem 


*The antiphons listed for the three nocturns are those for the feast 
of the Purification, as stipulated in Ms. Edili 119 in the rubric for 
the Annunciation feast. 
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CHANT CARMELITE 


N2al 


a2 


a3 


N3al 


a2 


a3 


Rl 


R3 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


a4 


ad 


Ne timeas maria 
P. Eructavit 

Spiritus sanctus 
P. Deus noster 

Dabit illi dominus 
P. Fundamenta 


Ecce virgo concipiet 
v. Super solium david 
Descendet dominus sicut 
v. Et adorabunt 
Ecce radix iesse 
v. Dabit ei dominus 


Ecce ancilla domini 

P. Cantate i. 
Beata es maria que 

P. Dominus regnavit exultet 
Beatam me dicent 

P. Cantate ii. 


Radix iesse 
v. Super ipsum 


Nascetur nobis 
v. Multiplicabitur 


Xpisti virgo 
v. Quoniam peccatorum 


Prophete predicaverunt 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Angelus domini 
P. Jubilate 
Orietur sicut sol 
P. Deus deus meus 
Ex quo facta est 
P. Benedicite 
Maria autem conservabat 
P. Laudate 


FLORENCE 
Specie tua 
P. Eructavit 
Adiuvabit eam 
P. Deus noster 
Sicut letantium 
P. Fundamenta 


Ecce virgo 

v. Super solium 
Egredietur virgo 

v. Et requiescet 
Sancta et inmaculata 

v. Benedicta tu 


Gaude maria 
P. Cantate j. 
Speciosa facta es 
P. Dominus regnavit exultet 
Angelus domini 
P. Cantate ij. 
v. Elegit eam 
Congratulamini 
v. Beatam me 
dicent 
Gaude maria 
v. Gabrielem 
archangelum 


Missus est gabriel 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Ave maria gratia 
P. Jubilate 
Ne timeas 
P. Deus deus 
Dabit ei dominus 
P. Benedicite 
Ecce ancilla 
P. Laudate 
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CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE 

B Super solium david Quomodo fiet istud 
P. Benedictus P. Benedictus 

M O virgo virginum Gabriel angelus locutus 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 


The Vespers antiphons in ms. Edili 148 follow the stip- 
ulations prescribed in ms. Edili 119. The psalms, however, 
are “Dixit dominus,” “Laudate pueri,” “Letatus,” “Nisi domi- 
nus” and “Lauda ierusalem,” rather than “Dominus regnavit” 
etc. Codex M. 25 stipulates in a rubric that the Vespers 
antiphon is “Missus est,” thus complying with the prescrip- 
tions of ms. Edili 119, which stipulate that this antiphon is 
to be used along with the others for the Virgin Mary. The two 
Magnificat antiphons in ms. Edili 148 and in codex M. 25, 
“Spiritus sanctus in te” and “Gabriel angelus locutus est,” 
correspond to the prescriptions of ms. Edili 119 for the 
Magnificat antiphon for first and second Vespers respectively. 

The Vespers antiphons in the Carmelite usage are highly 
distinctive, and completely different from the Florentine 
diocesan usage. These five antiphons, “Hec est regina,” “Te 
decus virgineum,” “Sub tuum presidium,” “Sancta maria 
succurre” and “Beata dei genitrix,” also served as the first 
Vespers antiphons for the Carmelite celebration of the feast 
of the Conception of the Virgin, and are almost certainly 
unique to the Carmelite liturgy. 

Although the other antiphons used in the Carmelite 
celebration of the Annunciation of Mary are not as distinctive 
as the Vespers chants, they nonetheless maintain their inde- 
pendence from the celebration of this feast in the Duomo. 
Thus the two Magnificat chants and the Benedictus antiphon 
are entirely different from one usage to the other. 

The antiphons for the nocturns are not specifically men- 
tioned in ms. Edili 119. Instead, a rubric simply indicates 
that the corresponding antiphons for the feast of the 
Purification of Mary are to be used here as well, with the 
exception of the ninth antiphon, which is specifically desig- 
nated as “Angelus domini nuntiavit” for the Annunciation, 
since it obviously directly refers to that event. Codex M.25 
from the Museo del Duomo includes the complete text and 
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music for these Matins antiphons, and agrees with ms. Edili 
119 in all cases except the eighth antiphon, which is 
“Dignare me laudare” in that source. 

There is almost no correspondence of Matins antiphon 
between the Carmelite and diocesan traditions. The first 
Matins antiphon in diocesan usage, “Benedicta tu,” is the 
same as the third one in the Carmelite rite; apart from this 
single instance, however, the antiphons used in the three 
nocturns of Matins are entirely different between the two 
traditions. As for the responsories, Table 4 indicates that the 
first four Matins responsories are the same in both traditions, 
while the others are entirely different from one tradition to 
the other. The Lauds antiphons of codex M. 25 follow the 
diocesan prescriptions as stipulated in ms. Edili 119. 
Although the Lauds antiphons differ totally between 
Carmelite and diocesan usage, the texts themselves have at 
least some correspondence from one tradition to the other; 
thus “Ne timeas” is the third Lauds antiphon in Florentine 
sources and the fourth Matins antiphon in CarFQ; “Dabit ei 
dominus,” the fourth Lauds antiphon in ms. Edili 119, cor- 
responds to “Dabit illi dominus,” the sixth Matins antiphon 
in Carmelite usage; “Ecce ancilla,” the fifth Lauds antiphon 
in ms. Edili 119, serves as the “Nunc Dimittis” antiphon in 
Carmelite usage. 

Table 4 clearly shows the great independence between 
Carmelite and Florentine diocesan traditions in the obser- 
vance of this feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. 
The instances where the same chant is used in the same 
place in both liturgical formats are rare, and even the situa- 
tions where the same chant is used in two different places in 
each tradition are relatively few. The agreement among the 
three Florentine diocesan sources regarding the format of 
this office indicates that Florentine liturgical manuscripts did 
indeed follow the rubrics of their own diocesan ordinal and 
shows the strength of the Florentine diocesan liturgical tra- 
dition. The conformity of CarFQ to the prescriptions of the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka indicates that the Carmelites too 
maintained a distinctive liturgical format for this Marian 
feast, one that was at great variance with the local diocesan 
celebration. 
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Table 5 lists the chants for the feast of St. John the 
Baptist in CarFO and ms. Edili 119. 


TABLE 5 


THE FEAST OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE 
AND DIOCESAN SOURCES 


CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE 
Va Iste puer, etc. Ipse preibit 
P. Dixit dominus etc. 
Iohannes est nomen 


Ex utero senectutis 
Iste puer magnus 


Nazareus vocabitur 
P. Laudate dominum 
omnes gentes 
VR _ Inter natos 
v. Fuit homo 


M Ingresso zacharia Ingresso zacharia 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 

Inv Regem precursoris Regem precursoris 
P. Venite P. Venite 


Nlal Priusquam te formarem Priusquam te formarem 


P. Beatus vir P. Beatus vir 
a2 Ad omnia que mittam Ad omnia 

P. Quare fremuerunt P. Quare 
a3 Ne timeas a facie Ne timeas 

P. Domine quid P. Domine quid 
Rl Fuit homo missus Fuit homo 

v. Erat iohannes v. Erat iohannes 
R2  Descendit angelus Helisabet zacharie 


v. Ne timeas zacharia v. Fuit homo 
R3 Gabriel angelus apparuit Priusquam te formarem 
v. Erit enim v. Vir dilectus 
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CHANT CARMELITE 


N2al 


a2 


a3 


RI 


R2 


R3 


N3al 


R3 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


a4 


as 


Misit dominus manum 
P. Cum invocarem 
Ecce dedi verba 
P. Verba 
Dominus ab utero 
P. Domine dominus 
Helizabeth zacharie 
v. Fuit homo missus 
Innuebant patri eius 
v. Apertum est os 
Pruisquam te formarem 
v. Ecce dedi verba 


Posuit os meum 
P. In domino confido 
Formans me ex utero 
P. Domine in virtute 
Reges videbunt 
P. Bonum est 
Precursor domini 
v. Hic est enim 
Hic precursor dilectus 
v. Ipse preibit 
Inter natos mulierum 
v. Fuit homo 


Helizabeth zacharie 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Innuebant patri eius 
P. Jubilate 
Iohannes vocabitur 
P. Deus deus meus 
Iohannes est nomen 
P. Benedicite 
Inter natos mulierum 
P. Laudate 


FLORENCE 
Misit dominus manum 
P. Cum invocarem 
Ecce dedi verba 
P. Verba 
Dominus ab utero 
P. Domine dominus 
Descendit angelus 
v. Iste puer 
Iste est precursor 
v. Ipse preibit 
Innuebant patri eius 
v. Apertum est 


Posuit os 

P. Domine quis 
Formans me 

P. Domine in virtute 
Reges videbunt 

P. Benedicam dominum 
Precursor domini 

v. Hic est propheta 
Gabriel angelus 

v. Erit enim 
Ecce constitui 

v. Tu puer 
Ipse preibit 

v. Erit enim 
Inter natos 

v. Fuit homo 


Helizabeth zacharie 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Innuebant patri 

P. Jubilate 
Iohannes vocabitur 

P. Deus deus meus 
Inter natos mulierum 

P. Benedicite 
Tu puer propheta 

P. Laudate 
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B_ Apertum est os Apertum est os 
P. Benedictus P. Benedictus 


M Perpetuis nos domine Puer qui natus 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 


Weekday B & M antiphons: 
a _Iste puer magnus 
a Pro eo quod 
a___Ipse procedet ante illum 
a Puer qui natus est 
a _ Ex utero senectutis 
The first and second Vespers antiphons used in ms. 
Edili 148 agree with the prescriptions of ms. Edili 119; agree- 
ment prevails in the choice of psalms for first and second 
Vespers. Ms. Edili 148 also uses “Puer qui natus est” as the 
Magnificat antiphon for second Vespers, as prescribed in ms. 
Edili 119. 

The agreement of chants between Mss. Edili 148 and 
119 indicates the strong diocesan uniformity concerning this 
feast of St. John the Baptist. Since St. John is the patron of 
Florence, one might expect the diocesan influence to extend 
to liturgical celebrations of this feast held by the religious 
orders in the city. Table 5 illustrates that such was not the 
case, although more agreement prevailed in terms of liturgical 
format for this feast than with that of the Annunciation. 
While the Matins antiphons are the same between both tra- 
ditions, the responsories, with the exception of the first 
Matins responsory, are not. “Descendit angelus,” the 2nd 
Matins responsory in CarFO, is the fourth in ms. Edili 119; 
similar situations obtain, where a given responsory is used in 
two different places in Florentine Carmelite and diocesan 
usage, in the cases of “Helizabeth zacharie,” “Gabriel 
angelus,” “Innuebant patri” and “Priusquam te formarem.” 
The seventh and eighth Carmelite Matins responsories, 
“Precursor domini” and “Hic precursor dilectus,” respectively, 
are unknown in Florentine diocesan usage in connection 
with this feast. Three of the five responsories prescribed for 
the third nocturn in ms. Edili 119 [presumably allowing for 
some flexibility in liturgical celebration], “Johannem baptis- 
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tam,” “Ecce constitui” and “Ipse preibit,” do not occur in 
Carmelite usage. As for the Lauds antiphons, the fourth and 
fifth one in both usages are entirely different from each other 
and not used in the other tradition. 

Despite the importance of St. John the Baptist for the 
diocese of Florence, the diocesan celebration did not appear 
to exercise any particular hegemony on the liturgical format 
the Carmelites used to celebrate this feast. The fidelity of 
Carmelite and diocesan traditions to their respective ordinals 
indicated their mutual independence in celebrating this feast. 

Table 6 lists the chants used for the feast of St. Mary 


Magdalene in CarFO and ms, Edili 119. 


TABLE 6 


THE FEAST OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE 
AND DIOCESAN SOURCES 


CHANT CARMELITE 


FLORENCE 


M_ Recumbente ihesu In diebus illis 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 
Inv Eternum trinumque Laudemus deum 
P. Venite P. Venite 
Nlal Cum discubuisset O quam pulcra 
P. Domine dominus P. Domine dominus 
a2 Secus pedes Leva eius 
P. Celi enarrant P. Celi enarrant 
a3 Irrigabat igitur Revertere 
P. Domini est terra P. Domini est terra 
v. Diffusa v. Specie tua 
Rl Letetur omne seculum Maria magdalene 
v. Hee maria fuit v. Et valde mane 
R2 Optimam partem elegit Congratulamini 
v. Diligens dominum v. Recedentibus 
R3_ Maria magdalena et Tulerunt dominum 


v. Cito euntes 


v. Dum ergo fleret 
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CHANT CARMELITE 


N2al Symon autem intra 
P. Eructavit 
a2 Et conversus dominus 
P. Deus noster 
a3 Quoniam multum 
P. Fundamenta 
v. Specie tua 
Rl Pectore sincero 
v. Abstergat domina 
R2 Congratulamini michi 
v. Tulerunt dominum 
R3_ Felix maria unxit 
v. Mixto rore balsami 
N3al_ Satagebat igitur 
P. Cantate i. 
a2 Non est martha 
P. Dominus regnavit 
a3 Et respondens dixit 
P. Cantate ii. 
v. Adjuvabit eam 
Rl Tulerunt dominum 
v. Dum ergo fleret 
R2_ Et valde mane 
v. Mulieres emerunt 
R3 Dum transisset sabbatum 
v. Et valde mane 
Lal _ Laudibus excelsis 
P. Dominus regnavit 
a2  Pectore sincero 
P. Jubilate 
a3 Sustolle maria 
P. Deus deus meus 
a4 Quo tecum captent 
P. Benedicite 
a5 Maria ergo unxit 


P. Laudate dominum 


FLORENCE 


Specie tua 

P. Eructavit 
Adiuvabit eam 

P. Deus noster 
Aque multe 

P. Magnus 

v. Adiuva 
Diffusa est 

v. Spem tua 
Spem tua 

v. Diffusa (est) gratia 
Propter veritatem 

v. Spem tua 


Nigra sum 

P. Cantate i. 
Trahe me 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Veni sponsa 

P. Cantate ii. 

v. Elegit eam 
Dilexisti iustitiam 

v. Propter veritatem 
Regnum mundi 

v. Eructavit cor 


Dum esset rex 

P. Dominus regnavit 
In odorem 

P. Jubilate 
Iam hiems transiit 

P. Deus deus meus 
Veni electa 

P. Benedicite 
Ista est speciosa 

P. Laudate dominum 
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CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE 

B Maria stabat Maria ergo unxit 
P. Benedictus P. Benedictus 

M Celsi meriti Mulier que erat 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 


Although we have seen an independent approach to 
the celebration of the feasts of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
Annunciation and St. John the Baptist, the liturgical format 
of this feast of St. Mary Magdalene shows absolutely no point 
of similarity between Carmelite and diocesan celebrations; in 
fact, the dissimilarity between the chants chosen within each 
tradition is itself remarkable. 

A comparison of the Carmelite choirbooks of Florence 
with representative manuscripts from the diocesan tradition 
clearly exhibits a mutual independence regarding the obser- 
vance of the sanctoral cycles. Carmelite association with 
Marian, Provencal or Holy Sepulchre feasts made no impact 
on diocesan Florentine liturgical custom, and feasts particu- 
larly esteemed in the Florentine tradition, such as Sts. 
Zenobius and Reparata, exerted no influence on Carmelite 
practices. Moreover the Carmelites maintained an indepen- 
dent approach to the celebration of the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, despite its importance for the diocese of Florence, 
and diocesan celebration of Marian feasts remained impervi- 
ous to Carmelite usage despite the order's particular devotion 
to the Virgin Mary. Observance of feasts common to both 
usages and widely celebrated in the church reflects a variety 
of levels of distinction: in the case of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, the two usages exhibit considerable differences of 
choice and position of liturgical texts, while in that of St. 
Mary Magdalene there is virtually no common ground for 
comparison since the two offices are totally different. 

This comparison of sanctoral cycles between Florentine 
diocesan and Carmelite usages enhances our appreciation of 
the uniqueness of the Carmelite rite. Once fixed in 1312, the 
Carmelite liturgy characterized the liturgical practices of all 
Carmelites, regardless of where their convents happened to 
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be located. General chapters carefully regulated and governed 
liturgical practices and thus safeguarded their uniformity 
throughout the order. Carmelite legislation also ensured that 
the liturgy would continue to develop and form a vibrant part 
of their spiritual life. By assimilating feasts from different 
impulses, e.g., Holy Sepulchre, Marian tradition, Dominican 
usage, Provencal customs, the Carmelite liturgy acquired an 
identity which reflected all of these influences but ultimately 
depended on none of them. While remaining a distinctive 
liturgical entity, the Carmelite rite made a significant con- 
tribution to the locale in which the members of the order 
were situated. The chants contained in these Carmelite 
choirbooks reflect the fidelity of the Florentine Carmelites to 
the order's office tradition; by preserving their own liturgical 
rite and remaining impervious to the local diocesan usage the 
Carmelites maintained a distinctive liturgical presence in the 
city of Florence and thereby contributed significantly to its 
spiritual life during the medieval period. 


NOTES 


1. We use the phrase “nearly the entire church year” advisedly 
here, since a few of the feasts are obviously missing from the 
Sanctoral cycle in these codices: specifically, the codex con- 
taining the feasts from the Conception of the Virgin to 
Christmas has been lost; for a fuller discussion of this ques- 
tion, cf. Paschalis Kallenberg, O. Carm., Fontes Liturgiae 
Carmelitanae. Investigatio in Decreta, Codices et Proprium 
Sanctorum (Roma: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1962), p. 255. 
For a complete listing of the liturgical contents of these 
Carmelite codices of Florence, cf. my article, “Medieval 
Carmelite Office Manuscripts, A Liturgical Inventory,” 
Carmelus 33 (1986), 17-34. 

2. Adriano Staring, “Alberto, patriarca di Gerusalemme, santo,” 
Bibliotheca Sanctorum 1, cols. 686-90. 

3. For a discussion of the history of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, cf. Charles Cotiasnon, O.P., The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, trans. J.-P. B. and Claude Ross, The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1972 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1974), esp. pp. 12-20. 

For a discussion of feasts prominent in the liturgical rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre, cf. Hugo Buchtal, Miniature Painting in the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957) 
including calendars of several service books from the rite of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The liturgical portions of this book were 
done by Francis Wormald. 

4. Bede Edwards, O.D.C., gives 1238 as the date for this west- 
ward migration, based on evidence from the thirteenth-century 
Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais; cf. Hugh Clarke, O. Carm. 
and Bede Edwards, O.D.C. (eds.), The Rule of Saint Albert, 
Vinea Carmeli 1 (Aylesford and Kensington, 1973), p, 21. 

5. P. Ludovicus Saggi, O. Carm., “Constitutiones Capituli 
Londinensis Anni 1281,” Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum XV 
(1950), 244. 
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6. Joachim Smet, O. Carm., The Carmelites 1 (Rome: Carmelite 
Institute, 1975), p. 31. 

7. Alberto Busignani and Raffaello Bencini, Le Chiese di Firenze 
1, Quartiere di Santo Spirito (Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1974), 
pp. 89-91. 

8. Joachim Smet, The Carmelites 1, p. 30. 

9. The complete text of this letter has been published by M.-H. 
Laurent, O.P. (ed.), “La lettre ‘Quae honorem Conditoris’ (ler 
octobre, 1247): Note de diplomatique pontificale,” Ephemerides 
Carmeliticae 2 (1948), 5-16. 

10. Cf. Fr. Patrick de Saint-Joseph (Rushe), ed., “Antiqauum 
Ordinis Carmelitarum Ordinale, Saec. XIII,” Etudes 
Carmélitaines 2 (1912-13), 5-251. Although Fr. Rushe suggests 
a date of 1263 for the compilation of the ordinal, we hold to a 
date after 1281, since the ordinal contains chants for the 
feasts of Sts. Catherine of Alexandria, Nicholas of Myra and 
Augustine of Hippo, all of which entered the Carmelite rite at 
the chapter of London in 1281. Rushe correctly refers to its 
British usage on p. 5 of his work. 

11. R. P. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., ed., Ordinaire de l’ordre de 
Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel par Sibert de Beka (vers 1312) 
publié d’aprés le manuscrit original et collationné sur divers 
manuscrits et imprimés, Bibliothéque liturgique 13 (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et fils, Libraires, 1910). 

12. Fr. Gabriel Wessels, O. Carm., ed., Acta Capitulorum 
Generalium Ordinis Fratrum B. V. Mariae de Monte Carmelo 1 
(Romae:; Apud Curiam Generalitiam, 1912), p. 395. 

13. The Dominicans promulgated both text and music for their 
liturgical celebrations in a series of manuscripts known as 
Humbert's codex, compiled under the direction of the Master 
General, Humbert of Romans, in 1256, and now housed in the 
archives of the Dominican Order in Rome. Cf. William R. 
Bonniwell, O.P., A History of the Dominican Liturgy, 1215-1945 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1945), p. 84. The portable 
copy of these manuscripts, which the Master General used to 
correct the liturgical books in the houses he visited, is British 
Library, Additional ms. 23935. For a detailed discussion of 
these manuscripts, cf. Bonniwell, pp. 85-97. 

14. The Florentine codices housed in the Museo di San Marco are 
catalogued in R. Chiarelli, I Codici Miniati del Museo di S. Marco 
a Firenze (Firenze: Bonechi, 1968). The three manuscripts 
remaining in the Carmine have not as yet been catalogued. 
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15, 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19: 


20. 


21. 


Paschalis Kallenberg somewhat erroneously suggests that 
these codices stem from 1312-62, since he maintained that the 
feast of the Three Marys was missing from the manuscript [p. 
256]; it does in fact occur in CarFO, so that they would have to 
date from after 1342. The art historian Mirella Levi d'Ancona 
points out that payment was made to Dom Simone 
Camaldolese for illumination work done on the Carmelite man- 
uscripts T, Q, V, G, R and I in 1389-90; cf. Mirella Levi 
d'Ancona, “Bartolomeo di Fruosino,” The Art Bulletin 43 (1961), 
89, f. 56. A date at the end of the fourteenth century con- 
forms to liturgical prescriptions within the Order as well as 
corroborating this date of payment. 

R. P. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., Monumenta Historica 
Carmelitana 1 (Lirinae: Ex Typis Abbatiae, 1907), p. 141. 
Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, p. 110. 

Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, pp. 109-10. 
Described in Angelus Maria Bandinius, Bibliotheca Leopoldina 
Laurentiana seu Catalogus Manuscriptorum qui iussu Petri 
Leopoldi Arch. Austr. magni etr, ducis nunc Augustissimi imper- 
atoris germ. hung. et boiohemiae regis etc. in Laurentianam 
translati sunt quae in singulis codicibus continentur . . . edita 
supplentur et emendantur Angelus Maria Bandinius, Tomus 1 
(Florentiae: Typis Caesaris, 1791). 

For an edition of this office, cf. William E. Coleman, Philippe 
de Méziéres’ Campaign for the Feast of Mary's Presentation 
(Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1981), pp. 55-78. 
For a biography of Philippe de Méziéres, cf. N. Jorga, Philippe 
de Méziéres 1327-1405 et la croisade au XIVe siécle (Paris: 
Librairie Emile Bouillon, Editeur, 1896). 

For Méziéres’ relationship with the Carmelite Order cf. 
Joachim Smet, O, Carm., The Life of Saint Peter Thomas by 
Philippe de Méziéres (Rome: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1954). 
Ms. Edili 148 is discussed in cols. 444-446 of Bandini's 
catalogue. 


5 
TWO ANTIPHONALS OF PISA: 
THEIR PLACE IN THE 
CARMELITE LITURGY 
+ 


Among extant manuscripts pertaining to the Carmelite 
liturgical tradition are two codices which until recently were 
housed in the Carmelite convent of Santa Lucia in Castello, 
near Florence, and now have been returned to the Carmelite 
convent of Pisa where they were originally used; one bears 
the siglum ms. D and the other codex is sine signatura. 
Paschalis Kallenberg discussed both these sources in his 
liturgical study, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, but was 
uncertain whether they were actually Carmelite codices or 
whether they were liturgical books which originally were not 
Carmelite but were simply appropriated for use within the 
Carmelite convent of Pisa.! 

The problem is an interesting one, and touches on the 
basic question of determining how a given codex fits into the 
liturgical tradition it served. This is especially the case in 
instances where a given manuscript either is incomplete or 
supplies chants for only one portion of the church year. 

Fortunately for those involved in studying the Carmelite 
rite, its liturgy was highly structured, clearly defined, and 
generally well adhered to. The primary source for appre- 
ciating this structure is an ordinal compiled by the Carmelite 
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Sibert de Beka, who was born between 1260 and 1270, and 
entered the Carmel of Cologne in 1280. He was prior of that 
house and later served as provincial of Lower Germany and 
master of students at Paris. He probably died on Dec. 29, 
1332 in Cologne, and is buried in the Carmelite church 
there.2 Sibert'’s ordinal was promulgated by the General 
Chapter of London in 1312 for use throughout the entire 
order.’ This ordinal prescribed all the chants and prayers to 
be used for the Divine Office and Mass for every day of the 
year. Its scope thus governed the entire liturgical day and its 
influence extended to every Carmelite house. Legislation of 
subsequent chapters ensured that its stipulations were actu- 
ally observed within the convents of the order.+ 

Moreover a recent musicological study of the Carmelite 
codices of Mainz and Florence has established that the stip- 
ulations of Sibert's ordinal were actually carried out in daily 
life, since both sets of codices firmly adhere to the chants leg- 
islated by this ordinal.5 We can consequently maintain that 
a specifically Carmelite liturgical tradition prevailed in the 
middle ages, one which, at least in the case of the Mainz 
codices, remained impervious to local diocesan tradition. 

It thus becomes feasible to assess the authenticity of 
these manuscripts from the convent of Pisa in light of the 
overall liturgical tradition of the Carmelite Order. By com- 
paring the feasts represented in these two codices with those 
of the Carmelite calendar, and by comparing the pieces with- 
in a given feast or liturgical day with those prescribed by the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka as well as with those observed in 
the Carmelite tradition of Florence and Mainz, we can insert 
these Pisa codices into a framework which allows us to deter- 
mine whether or not these manuscripts as a whole can be 
said to be genuinely Carmelite. If they prove to be the same 
as codices which we already know are Carmelite, we will pre- 
sume that these two sources from Pisa are also Carmelite 
manuscripts. These codices in turn may shed further light 
on the Carmelite liturgical tradition as a whole, since to date 
only those of Florence and Mainz have been investigated; if 
they prove to be authentically Carmelite, these Pisan codices 
offer the perspective of practices from a third liturgical realm. 

The first of these two codices under investigation is the 
manuscript Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, ms. D. 
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Kallenberg maintained that while this manuscript could not 
be proven to be Carmelite, it probably was so because of its 
long use in the Carmelite convent of Pisa and because the 
presence of a partial rhymed office for the Carmelite St. 
Albert of Trapani, whose feast was promulgated by the 
Chapter of Bonn in 1411,6 reflected a particularly Carmelite 
usage. Kallenberg himself recognized that this office of St. 
Albert is a later addition.” The office is in a much later hand 
than the rest of the manuscript, and thus obviously repre- 
sents a later insertion. In other words while the office of St. 
Albert is indisputably Carmelite, its presence does not nec- 
essarily validate the Carmelite identity of the manuscript as 
a whole. Nonetheless, an investigation of the contents of the 
entire manuscript enables us to examine the liturgical iden- 
tity of all its feasts, not just that of St. Albert. Table 1, there- 
fore, shows the liturgical contents of this manuscript. 

Kallenberg’s assessment of these contents merits our 
attention: 


Quia codex Sanctorale completum non habet, pauca con- 
cludi possunt de tempore scriptionis eius. Festum S. 
Matthiae .. . ut festum duplex notatur, quod videtur indi- 
care codicem saltem post an. 1312 compilatum fuisse, 
quo anno Sibertus de Beka novum ordinale edidit, in quo 
omnia festa Apostolorum ad gradum duplicem elevata 
sunt. 

Festa tantum principalia in codice inveniuntur. 
Festum, tamen, Sororum B. M. V., quod antiquitus 
maxime colebatur, in eo non habetur. Forsitan ex eo con- 
cludere licet codicem an. 1342, quo id festum institutum 
fuit, exaratum esse. Nihil tamen de hoc certum.® 


Although all of the feasts from codex D pertain to the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition, none is necessarily peculiar to 
it. The Sanctorale includes feasts from Dec. 29 through June 
29, plus the later addition of the office of St. Albert. Even this 
portion of the calendar is not exhaustive, however: it does not 
include, for instance, the feast of St. Gregory (March 12) or 
St. Barnabas (June 11), both prescribed by Sibert’s ordinal 
for observance in the Carmelite rite. This manuscript 
contains the rhymed office for the feast of St. Thomas of 
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Canterbury (Dec. 29) which, although not unique to the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition, formed a significant part of it: 
its counterpart occurs in Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, 
codex A and Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 571 (1), 
respectively. 


TABLE 1 


THE LITURGICAL CONTENTS OF 
PISA, CONVENTO SANTA MARIA DEL CARMINE, ms. D 


1 Common of One or Several Apostles 

11 Common of Martyrs (9 lessons) 

20v Common of a Martyr (9 lessons) 

28v Common of a Confessor Bishop (9 lessons) 

Common of a Confessor not a Bishop (9 lessons) 

46 Common of Confessors (9 lessons) 

55 Common of a Virgin & Martyr (9 lessons) 

64 Common of a Virgin not a Martyr (9 lessons) 
Common of a Holy Woman (matrona) (9 lessons) 

68 Common of Virgins (9 lessons) 

77v Office of the Dead 

89 Dedication of a Church & Anniversary 

100v Mass Chants for Dedication 

104 St. Thomas of Canterbury (RO) (Dec. 29) 

113v Marian antiphons 

117 Sts. Fabian & Sebastian (Jan. 20) 

127 St. Agnes (Jan. 21) 

136v_ St. Vincent (Jan. 22) 

149 Conversion of St, Paul (Jan. 25) 

160 Purification of BVM (Feb. 2) 

171 St. Agatha (Feb. 5) 

180v_ Chair of St. Peter (Feb. 22) 

184 St. Matthew (Feb. 24) 

184v Annunciation (Mar. 25) 

196 Common of a Martyr 

202v St. Mark the Evangelist (Apr. 25) 

206 Sts. Philip & James (May 1) 

208 St. Athanasius (May 2) 

Invention of the Holy Cross (May 3) 


ra ph ph rh rh rh ra rh 
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217v St. John Before the Latin Gate (May 6) 
218 St. John the Baptist (June 24) 
227 Chants for Sts. Peter & Paul (June 29) 
233v St. Albert [later hand] 
234 Blank 

End of codex 


Taken as a whole, the feasts contained in ms. D consis- 
tently reflect the Carmelite liturgical tradition. An equally 
important consideration is that codex D contains no negative 
evidence in terms of feasts in this codex which do not belong 
to the Carmelite rite. In other words, the liturgical contents 
of ms. D are entirely consistent with the Carmelite liturgical 
tradition. 

Kallenberg notes the absence of the rhymed office for the 
feast of the Three Marys (May 25), which was introduced into 
the Carmelite liturgy in 1342. On the one hand, since the 
Sanctorale is obviously incomplete anyway, the presence or 
absence of a single feast is not by itself determinative of the 
date of the codex. On the other hand, the feast when intro- 
duced enjoyed great solemnity, so that its exclusion would be 
highly unusual, suggesting that this codex cannot stem from 
too much later than 1342. The date of the feast, May 25th, 
is so clearly within the liturgical scope of this season that to 
exclude it would hardly seem justified. Kallenberg correctly 
points out that the ordinal of Sibert de Beka of 1312 specifi- 
cally raised the feasts of the apostles to duplex rank, so that 
the inclusion of the feast of St. Matthew as a duplex feast 
establishes the date of the codex as after 1312. The feasts 
comprising this codex suggest that its origin stems from the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

The partial listing of feasts alone, however, does not by 
itself yield conclusive evidence as to the identity of this codex, 
although it points to a Carmelite one, and significantly does 
not contain feasts pointing in any other direction, such as 
Dominican, for instance. An examination of the chants com- 
prising a given feast provides us with a more exact means for 
assessing its identity, based on a comparison with known 
Carmelite sources. Since the ordinal of Sibert de Beka spec- 
ified every chant to be used in the celebration of a given feast 
and since Carmelite manuscripts adhered to its uniform 
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prescriptions, agreement between the chants used for a specific 
feast in codex D and in a known Carmelite source should 
indicate that the codex D version of the given feast is itself 
Carmelite as well. Agreement for several feasts must surely 
indicate that codex D is a Carmelite manuscript. 

Two complete sets of Carmelite antiphonals have sur- 
vived to modern times, a fifteenth-century set of five codices 
originally used in the Carmelite convent of Mainz and now 
housed in the Dom- und Diézesanmuseum of that city, and 
a fourteenth-century series of manuscripts stemming from 
the Carmine of Florence, and now housed there and in the 
San Marco museum.9 These then can serve as a suitable 
basis for comparison with the Pisa antiphonals. We have 
selected as a basis of comparison the chants from two wide- 
ly celebrated feasts, the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Annunciation, as well as the chants for the common of one or 
several apostles. The celebration of these feasts in codex D 
should enable us to evaluate adequately its relationship to 
Carmelite manuscripts. 

The specific manuscripts to be used in this study, along 
with their library sigla and the sigla we are assigning them, 
are as follows: 


Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, 


ms. sine signatura PisaSs 
Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, ms. D PisaD 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex D CarMD 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex E CarME 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 572 (Q) CarFQ 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Iny. 573 (H) CarFH 
Florence, Carmine, ms. N CarFN 


Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 616 (X)10° CarFX 


The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul enjoyed wide- 
spread use in liturgical sources from the earliest days of 
Christianity. The importance of this saint for the spread of 
the Gospel and the growth of the church, and the importance 
of St. Paul's conversion in terms of his ministry need no 
explanation. Because of the virtually universal celebration of 
this feast from earliest times, a great deal of variety prevailed 
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in the selection of chants comprising its office. Within that 
general variety the Carmelite usage, by its adherence to the 
uniform prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal, became distinctive. 
The ordering of chants in CarME, for instance, differs con- 
siderably from that of Sarum, Dominican and Mainz diocesan 
rites, and is the same as in a Florentine Carmelite counter- 
part, CarFQ.!1 

Table 2 presents the order of chants used for the feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, indicating the liturgical func- 
tion and incipit of each chant, as well as the folio on which it 
begins in CarME, CarFQ and PisaD. 


TABLE 2 


THE FEAST OF THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ PisaD 
M Celebremus conversionem 
P. Magnificat 368v 59v 149 


Inv Laudemus dominum 
P. Venite 368v 60 149v 
Nlal Saulus adhuce spirans 
P. Celi enarrant 
v. Et cum iter 369 60v 149v 
a2 bat igitur saulus 
P. Benedicam 
v. Per totam 369v 6lv 150 
a3 Saule saule quid me 
P. Eructavit 
v. Circumfulsit 
v. In omnem terram 370 62v 150v 
Rl Qui operatus est 
v. Gratia dei 371 63 151 
R2 Bonum certamen 
v. Scio cui credidi 371v 64 15lv 
R3__—-Reposita est michi 
v. Scio cui credidi 372 65 152 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ PisaD 


N2al *Saulus autem tremens 

P. Omnes gentes 

v. Viri autem 372v 65v 152v 
a2 Ad manus autem 

P. Exaudi deus deprecationem 

v. Surrexit 373 66v 153 
a3 Vade anania et quere 

P, Exaudi deus orationem 

v. Dixit autem 


v. Constitues eos 373Vv 67 153v 
Rl  Damasci propositus 

v. Deus et pater 374 68 154 
R2_ Michi vivere xpistus 

v. Per quem michi 375 70 154v 
R3___Tu es vas electionis 

v. Intercede 375v 70 155 


N3al_ Saule frater dominus 

P. Confitebimur 

v. Abiit ananias 376 fl 155v 
a2 Sub manu continuo 

P. Dominus regnavit 

v. Fuit autem 376v 7lv 155v 
a3 Saulus qui et paulus 

P. Dominus regnavit irascantur 

v. Ostendens quia 

v. Nimis honorati 377 72v 156 


NS3R1 Scio cui credidi 


v. Reposita est 377v 73 156v 
R2 Sancte paule apostole 

v. Ut digni 378 74 157 
R3 Magnus sanctus paulus 

v. A cristo de celo 378v 74v 157 


*Saulus adhuc in the ordinal of Sibert [cf. Zimmerman, p. 210] 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFQ PisaD 
Lal A xpisto de celo 


P. Dominus regnavit 


v. Prostratus 379Vv 76 158 
a2 Ingressus paulus 

P. Jubilate 

v. Stupebant 380 76v 158 


a3 Saulus autem multo 

P. Deus deus meus 

v. Affirmans 380 77v —-:158v 
a4 Tues vas electionis 

P. Benedicite 


v. Per quem 380v T7v 158v 
a5 Magnus sanctus paulus 

P. Laudate 

v. In regeneratione 381 78 159 
B Vos qui secuti estis 

P. Benedictus 381v 79 159v 
M Cum autem placuit ei 

P. Magnificat 382 79v =159v 


As this table indicates, the ordering of chants in codex D fol- 
lows exactly the ordering of pieces in the other two Carmelite 
sources, both of which conformed to the prescriptions of the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka. Moreover, the same verses are 
used with their respective responsories in all three sources. 
Given the wide latitude of chants used to celebrate this feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, the identity of these pieces 
among the three sources establishes the codex D rendering 
of the feast as distinctively Carmelite. 

Among the Marian feasts, that of her Annunciation is 
among the oldest and most widely observed; it was celebrated 
on Dec. 26th from before the time of the Council of Ephesus 
in 431, and on March 25th from the sixth century in the east 
and the seventh in the west.!2 Here too a wide latitude pre- 
vailed in the celebration of this feast, so that the ordering of 
chants found in CarME differed greatly from Dominican, 
Sarum, Worcester and Mainz diocesan usage. Not only is the 
Carmelite ordering of pieces distinctive, but a chant such as 
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“Te decus virgineum” [V a2] does not occur in these other 
sources, Significantly, this ordering of chants in CarME was 
identical to that of CarFQ, and both followed the prescrip- 
tions of Sibert’s ordinal, thereby constituting a distinctively 
Carmelite arrangement. The first Vespers chants for the 
feast of the Annunciation also served as Vespers chants for 
other Marian feasts such as her Conception and Assumption, 
thereby establishing a link between these three Marian feasts 
in the Carmelite rite. Table 3 presents the ordering of these 
chants in Mainz Carmelite, Florentine Carmelite and Pisa 
sources. 


TABLE 3 


THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


Cuant INCIPIT CarME CarFQ PisaD 


Val Hec est regina 

P. Laudate pueri 423 141 184v 
a2 Te decus virgineum 

P. Laudate dominum omnes 424 142 185 
a3 Sub tuum presidium 

P. Lauda anima 424v 142v 185 
a4 Sancta maria succurre 

P. Laudate dominum quoniam 425 143v 185v 
a5 Beata dei genitrix 


P. Lauda iherusalem 425v 144 186 
M Ingressus angelus ad mariam 

P. Magnificat 426v 145 186v 
NeD Ecce ancilla domini 

P. Nunc dimittis 427 145v 186v 


Inv Ave maria gratia plena 
P. Venite 427 145v—-186v. 
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CuHanT INCIPIT 


Nlal 


a2 


a3 


N2al 


N3al 


a2 


a3, 


**Missus est angelus gabriel 


P. Domine dominus 
Ave maria gratia plena 

P. Celi enarrant 
Benedicta tu in mulieribus 

P. Domini est terra 
Missus est gabriel angelus 

v. Dabit ei dominus 
Ave maria gratia plena 

v. Quomodo fiet 
Suscipe verbum virgo 

v. Paries quidem 


Ne timeas maria 
P. Eructavit 
Spiritus sanctus 
P. Deus noster 
Dabit illi dominus 
' P. Fundamenta 
Ecce virgo concipiet 
v. Super solium 
Descendet dominus sicut 
v. (Et) adorabunt 
Ecce radix iesse 
***y, Dabit ei dominus 


Ecce ancilla domini 

P. Cantate i. 
Beata es maria que 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Beatam me dicent 

P. Cantate ii. 


CarME 


427v 


428 


428 


428v 


430 


431lv 


433 


433 


433v 


434 


434v 


435v 


436v 


437 


437v 


CarFQ PisaD 
146 _ 
146v bs 
146v he 
147 [187] 
148v =: 187v 
150 188 
15lv 189 
152 189 
152v 189 
153 189v 
153v —-:190 
154v =—-:190 
155v 191 
156 191 
156v =-:191 


*These chants were on a folio which is missing from the manuscript, 
between f. 186 and 187, obviously before they were so numbered 
**Missus est gabriel in Sibert's ordinal [cf. Zimmerman, p. 217) 

***Dabit illi in Sibert's ordinal [cf. Zimmerman, p. 218] 
[]= incomplete 
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CHANT INCIPIT 


Rl 


R2 


R3 


M 


Radix iesse qui exurget 
v. Super ipsum 

Nascetur nobis parvulus 
v. Multiplicabitur 

Xpisti virgo dilectissima 
v. Quoniam 

Prophete predicaverunt 
P. Dominus regnavit 

Angelus domini nuntiavit 
P. Jubilate 

Orietur sicut sol 
P. Deus deus meus 

Ex quo facta est 
P. Benedicite 

Maria autem conservabat 
P. Laudate 


Super solium david 
P. Benedictus 


O virgo virginum 
P. Magnificat 


CarME 


437v 


439 


440 


44lv 


44lv 


442 


442v 


442v 


443 


444v 


CarFQ 


157 
158 
159v 
161 
16lv 
16lv 
162 


162v 


163 


163 


194 


195 


Although four of the chants from the first nocturn in 
PisaD occur on a folio that has been removed from the man- 
uscript, the ordering of chants for the feast is unquestionably 
the same among all three sources, including the association 
of responsory with verse and antiphon with psalm. Thus as 
regards the celebration of the feast of the Annunciation, 
PisaD clearly follows Carmelite usage. 
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The Florentine Carmelite usage differed from Florentine 
diocesan practice in its selection of chants for this 
Annunciation feast. For instance, the fifteenth-century 
antiphonal Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. 
Edili 148 uses the following five antiphons for both first and 
second Vespers: 


CHANT INCIPIT LOCATION 
Val Missus est gabriel 
P. Dixit dominus f. 36 
a2 Ave maria gratia 
P. Laudate pueri f. 36v 
a3 Ne timeas maria 
P. Letatus f. 37 
a4 Dabit ei dominus 
P. Nisi dominus f. 38 
a5 Ecce ancilla domini 
P. Lauda ierusalem f. 38v 
1VM Spiritus sanctus in te 
P. Magnificat f. 39 
2VM Gabriel angelus locutus 
P. Magnificat f. 39v 


There is absolutely no correspondence in the Vespers 
chants between Florentine diocesan and Carmelite sources; 
moreover, both Magnificat antiphons differ in the two 
sources: the Carmelite rite uses “Ingressus angelus” and “O 
virgo virginum,” while Florentine diocesan practice used 
“Spiritus sanctus in te” and “Gabriel angelus locutus.” A 
comparison of the Vespers chants between Florentine dioce- 
san and Carmelite traditions only reinforces the distinctive- 
ness of the Carmelite celebration of this feast. 

Chants from the common times (of an apostle, martyr, 
confessor, etc.) also enhance our appreciation of a given litur- 
gical rite. Table 4 shows the chants for an office chosen from 
one of these common times, that for one or several apostles, 
comparing PisaD against the Florentine Carmelite (CarFH) 
and Mainz Carmelite (CarMD) practices. 
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TABLE 4 


COMMON OF APOSTLES: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT 


VR 


Inv 


a3 


Rl 


N2al 


**Qui sunt isti 
v. Candidiores 


Tradent enim vos 
P. Magnificat 


Regem apostolorum 
P. Venite 


In omnem terram 

P. Celi enarrant 
Clamaverunt iusti 

P. Benedicamus 
Constitues eos 

P. Eructavit 

v. In omnem terram 


Ecce ego mitto vos 

v. Dum lucem 
Tollite iugum 

v. Et invenietis 
Dum steteritis 

v. Non enim vos 


Principes populorum 
P. Omnes gentes 
Dedisti hereditatem 
P. Exaudi deus 
Annuntiaverunt opera 
P. Exaudi deus 


CarFH 


ri a 


f. 5v 


PisaD 


bi 


lv 


lv 


2v 


3v 


4 


4 


4 


CarMD 


185 


185 


185v 


187 


187v 


187v 


187v 


* f. 186-186v missing from Manuscript ** Hij sunt in PisaD 
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CuantT INCIPIT CarFH  PisaD 


R1_ Vidi coniunctos 


v. Vidi angelum f.6 
R2__Isti sunt triumphatores 

v. Isti sunt qui fad, 
R3_ Fuerunt sine querela 

v. Tradiderunt f. 7v 


N3al_ Exaltabuntur cornua 
P. Confitebimur f. 8v 
a2 Lux orta est 
P. Dominus regnavit f. 8v 
a3 Custodiebant testimonia 
P. Dominus regnavit f. 8v 
R1 _Isti viventes in carne 
v. Sancti per fidem  f. 9v 
R2_ Isti sunt viri sancti 
v. Inomnem terram f. 10 
R3_ Cives apostolorum 
" v. Audite preces 
v. Gloria patri fob: 


Lal Hoc est preceptum 
P. Dominus regnavit f. 12 
a2 Maiorem caritatem 
P. Jubilate fixl2 
a3 Vos amici mei 
P. Deus deus meus  f. 12v 
a4 Beati pacifici 


P. Benedicite f. 12v 
a5 In patientia 
P. Laudate f. 12v 
B Estote fortes in bello 
P. Benedictus f. 13 


*f,.9-9v are missing and a blank page has been inserted 


f. 8v 


CarMD 


188 


188v 


189 


189v 


189v 


189v 


189v 


190 


190v 


19lv 


19lv 


19lv 


192 


192 


192 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarFH  PisaD CarMD 
2V al Iuravit dominus 
P. Domine dominus f. 14 * 193 
a2  Collocet eum dominus 
P. Laudate pueri f. 14v ss 193 
a3 Dirupuisti domine 
P. Credidi f. 14v f. 10 193 


a4 Euntes ibant 

P, In convertenda f. 14v f. 10 193v 
a5 Confortatus est 

P. Domine probasti f. 15 f. 10 193v 


M Beati eritis cum vos 
P. Magnificat fo f. 10v 193v 


Although f.186-186v is missing from the Mainz 
Carmelite source and f. 9-9v is blank in the Pisa manuscript, 
the three codices clearly agree in their arrangement of chants 
for this office, corroborating again the consistency between 
the Pisa codex and the two well-established Carmelite man- 
uscripts. 

A comparison of this Carmelite office for the common of 
apostles with its Dominican counterpart enables us to appre- 
ciate the distinctive quality of the Carmelite liturgy. The 
complete Dominican service books are preserved as London, 
British Library, Additional ms. 23935; this is the portable 
copy of the service books prepared for the Dominican 
Master General to use on his visitation of the houses for the 
purpose of correcting the choir books in each Dominican 
convent.!3_ The chants for the common of apostles are 
found beginning on f. 360v of this codex, and while they show 
great overall similarity with the Carmelite rite, some notable 
points of difference occur. The Magnificat antiphon in 
Dominican usage is “Beati eritis’ as opposed to “Tradent 
enim” in Carmelite. The Invitatory antiphon in Dominican 
usage is “Gaudete et exultate,” while in Carmelite it is 
“Regem apostolorum.” The first responsory is “Ecce ego 
mitto” in both sources: the verse in Dominican is “Tradent 


*f.9-9v are missing and a blank page has been inserted 
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enim vos,” while in Carmelite it is “Dum lucem.” The sixth 
responsory in the Dominican rite is “Vos estis lux mundi/ v. 
Et ego dispono,” while its Carmelite counterpart is “Fuerunt 
sine querela/ Tradiderunt.” These instances illustrate the 
differences that prevail between the performance of this 
office in these two rites and point to the distinctive quality of 
the Carmelite observance. 

The use of an identical ordering of chants for the com- 
mon of apostles, the Annunciation of Mary and the 
Conversion of St. Paul guarantees that Pisa, Convento Santa 
Maria del Carmine, ms. D is an authentically Carmelite 
source. This conformity of chants within three given obser- 
vances provides sufficient internal evidence in the manu- 
script to establish its Carmelite identity. If the Carmelites 
had appropriated a secular source for their own needs they 
would surely have had to replace, alter or adapt some of the 
chants used for one of these three observances to bring the 
manuscript into line with the rubrics of Sibert’s ordinal. Yet 
the chants for these feasts show no evidence of alteration by 
subsequent hands. The other alternative facing them would 
have been to leave these other feasts as they found them, viz., 
with chants different from the Carmelite usage, and simply 
supplement them with later feasts which were specifically 
Carmelite, such as the rhymed office for St. Albert, obviously 
inserted by a later hand. Yet we find no such discrepancy 
within the manuscript. In other words, codex D would have 
to have been Carmelite from the beginning, given the confor- 
mity of the chants from three different occasions to those 
used in other well-established Carmelite manuscripts and 
given their conformity to the rubrics of the ordinal of Sibert 
de Beka. 

The contents of the second of these two codices from 
Pisa are presented in our Table 5. 

Kallenberg points out that, while the feast of Corpus 
Christi entered the Carmelite rite in 1306, the celebration of 
its octave only began in 1342.!4 Since the feast occurs with- 
out the octave in this source, a time between these two dates 
seems most appropriate as the locus of its origin. 
Significantly, this would date its composition to approxi- 
mately the same time as that of ms. D. 
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TABLE 5 


THE LITURGICAL CONTENTS OF PISA, 
CONVENTO SANTA MARIA DEL CARMINE, 
ms. SINE SIGNATURA 


25 Beginning of codex—mutilated 
25v lst Sunday after Easter 

35 2nd Sunday after Easter 

48 3rd Sunday after Easter 

49v 4th Sunday after Easter 

57v 5th Sunday after Easter 

60 Ascension Thursday 

73 Sunday within the Octave of Ascension 
73v Vigil of Pentecost 

78 Pentecost 

96 Trinity Sunday 

110 Corpus Christi 

124 Corpus Christi Mass chants 

130 1st Sunday after Trinity 

155v 1st Sunday in September 

166 3rd Sunday in September 

170v 4th Sunday in September 

179v 1st Sunday in October 

189v 1st Sunday in November 

. 201 “Gloria patri” formulas in the 8 modes 
{responsory tones] 

202 Benedictus & Magnificat antiphons for the 
lst Sunday after the Octave of Pentecost 
through the 

f.219 25th Sunday after the Octave of Pentecost 

f. 220 Solemn Commemoration of the Resurrection 

of Our Lord 

f. 225v End of codex 


bas) 


Since this codex contains no feasts of the Sanctorale as 
such, its identification as Carmelite must depend solely on 
the basis of comparing the order of its chants for a given 
occasion in ordinary time with those in well-established 
Carmelite sources. We shall endeavor to establish this iden- 
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tity based on a comparison of three offices chosen from vari- 
ous occasions within the temporal cycle of the church year: 
the first Sunday after Trinity, the solemn commemoration of 
the resurrection, celebrated on the last Sunday before 
Advent, and the first Sunday in October. By showing the 
conformity of PisaSs to one or more known Carmelite 
sources, and by comparing these Carmelite offices against at 
least one non-Carmelite tradition, we will show that the 
Carmelite observance was indeed distinct from its counter- 
parts in other rites, and assess the relationship of PisaSs to 
this distinctive Carmelite tradition. 

Both PisaSs and CarFN contain the chants comprising 
the office for the first Sunday after Trinity, which are pre- 
sented in our Table 6. The same office setting is included in 
CarMC, but listed in connection with chants for August 
rather than for the first Sunday after Trinity, strictly speak- 
ing; we nonetheless include it in our study, as it clearly con- 
cerns the same ordering of pieces. Table 6 thus includes the 
chant, its incipit and its location in each of these three 
sources. A comparison between the Carmelite and 
Dominican observances for this Sunday shows several points 
of difference within an overall similarity of approach. The 
Dominican observance is found on f. 202ff in Add. ms. 
23935. While the Matins antiphons are the same in both tra- 
ditions, there are some points of difference in the use and 
ordering of the responsories. The nine responsories used for 
this Matins office in the Dominican rite are as follows: 


Hs Deus omnium exauditor 
v. Dominus qui eripuit 
2. Dominus qui eripuit 


v. Misit deus misericordiam 
3. Ego te tuli 
v. Fecique tibi nomen 


4. Preparate corda 

v. Auferte deos 
5. Percussit saul mille 

v. Nonne iste est 
6. Montes gelboe nec 


v. Omnes montes 
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fe Audi domine ymnum 
v. Respice domine 


8. Peccavi super numerum 
v. Quoniam iniquitatem 
OD Factum est dum tolleret 


v. Oro domine ut fiat 


TABLE 6 
MATINS CHANTS FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN PisaSs AND 
CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarMD CarFN PisaSs 
Nlal Pro fidei meritis 
P. Beatus vir 3v 108v 130 
a2 luste deus iudex 
P. Domine deus 3v 109 130v 
a3 Surge et in eternum 
P. Salvum me 3v 109 130v 
Rl Deus omnium exauditor 
v. Dominus qui 4 109v. 131 
R2 Dominus qui eripuit 
v. Misit deus Av 110v.-131v 
R3_ Ego te tuli 
v. Fecique tibi 5 112 132 


N2al Nature genitor 


P, Conserva 5v 113 133 
a2 Pectora nostra 

P. Exaudi domine 6 113v.—-133v 
a3 Tu populum humilem 

P, Diligam te 6 114 133v 
Rl Montes gelboe 

v. Omnes montes 6 114v 134v 
R2  Peccavi super numerum 

v. Quoniam 6v 115 134v 


R3_ Parate corda 
v. Auferte deos Tv sNS\e ESE 
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Cuant InciPIT CarMD CarFN PisaSs 


N3al_ Sponsus ut e thalamo 


P. Celi enarrant Tv 11l7v =: 135v 
a2 Auxilium nobis 
P. Exaudiat 8 118 136 
a3 Rex sine fine 
P. Domine in virtute 8 118 136 
Rl Exaudisti domine 
v. Domine qui 8 118v = 136v 
R2 Audi domine ymnum 
v. Respice domine 3) TSve LST, 
+R3 Dum transisset sabbatum 
v. Et valde mane 121 138* 
+R3 Et valde mane 
v. Mulieres emerunt 121 138* 


The fourth and sixth responsories, “Preparate” and 
“Montes gelboe” respectively in the Dominican usage, are 
inverted in the Carmelite ordering of chants. The fifth and 
ninth responsories in Dominican usage, “Percussit saul,” and 
“Factum est dum tolleret,” do not occur in this Carmelite 
office. The fifth Carmelite responsory, “Peccavi super 
numerum,” is the eighth responsory in the Dominican manu- 
script. This comparison between the responsories of the 
Carmelite and Dominican usages illustrates the kind of 
differences that could and did obtain between two different 
celebrations of the same occasion. 

An examination of Table 6 shows that the same chants 
are used in the same part of the office in both PisaSs and the 
Carmelite manuscripts, so that the chants used and their 
ordering are absolutely identical. Given the kind of latitude 
that could prevail in the ordering of chants for this office, one 


*rubric only 

CarMD has in a rubric “Factum est dum tollet,” which is partially 

erased in the manuscript; it is possibly an error. 

+Rubric in Sibert’s ordinal states “Rx Dum transisset vel Rx Et 
valde” [cf. Zimmerman, p. 196] 
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has to conclude that the PisaSs celebration of this office is 
noticeably the same as that of CarFN and CarMC, and hence 
distinctively Carmelite. 

Kallenberg rightly points to the Commemoration of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord as being a Carmelite identifying 
mark for PisaSs.!5 The rubric on f. 220 states: “Dominica 
proxima ante Adventum Domini duplex festum fiat de com- 
memoracione Resurreccionis dominice.” Although the 
chants for this office are incomplete in PisaSs, the ones 
which are present coincide exactly with their counterparts in 
CarFX. Our Table 7 presents the order of chants in these two 
Codices, illustrating that the chants from PisaSs coincide 
exactly with those from the complete office in CarFX. 


TABLE 7 


COMMEMORATION OF THE RESURRECTION: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN PISA AND FLORENTINE 
CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarFX  PisaSs 
M Vespere autem 
P. Magnificat 98 220 


Inv Alleluya Surrexit dominus 
P. Venite 98v 220v 


Nlal Ego sum qui sum 


P. Beatus vir 99 220v 
a2 Postulavi patrem 

P. Quare fremuerunt 99v 221 
a3 Ego dormivi 

P. Domine quid 100 221v 
Rl Maria magdalene et altera 

v. Cito euntes 100v 221v 
R2 Congratulamini michi 

v. Tulerunt dominum 10lv 222v 


R3_ Tulerunt dominum 
v. Dum ergo fleret 103 223 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarFX 
N2al_ Crucifixus surrexit 
P. Cum invocarem 104 
a2 Crucem sanctam subiit 
P. Verba mea 104v 


a3 Surgens ihesus 
P. Domine dominus noster 105 
Rl Expurga te vetus 


v. Non in fermento 105v 
R2_ Surgens ihesus 

v. Surrexit dominus 106v 
R3 Dum transisset sabbatum 

v. Et valde mane 108 


N3al_ Surrexit dominus 


P. In domino confido 109 
a2 Surrexit xpistus 

P. Domine quis 109v 
a3 Post passionem domini 

P. Domine in virtute 110 


Rl Angelus domini descendit 
v. Angelus domini locutus 111 
R2 Angelus domini locutus 


v. Ecce precedet vos 112v 
R3_ Et valde mane 
v. Mulieres emerunt 113v 


Lal Angelus autem domini 


P. Dominus regnavit 114v 
a2 Et ecce terremotus 
P. Jubilate 115 
a3 Erat autem aspectus 
P. Deus deus meus 115v 
a4 Pre timore autem 
P. Benedicite 116 
a5 Respondens autem 
P. Laudate 116 
B Et valde mane 
P. Benedictus 116v 
M Et respicientes viderunt 


P. Magnificat ih 


PisaSs 


224v 


224v 


225 


225 
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This commemoration of the resurrection is a particularly 
Carmelite feature, one which distinguishes the Carmelite 
ordinary cycle of chants from other uses. The occurrence of 
such a commemoration in this Pisa codex greatly helps to 
identify the manuscript as Carmelite. While these chants are 
not unique to the Carmelite liturgy, their presence in a sin- 
gle office commemorating the resurrection is unique among 
western chant sources. 

Offices for the time of the year immediately preceding 
Advent also present a suitable example for comparison 
among several sources. Table 8 compares the Magnificat 
antiphon and Matins responsories for the lst Sunday in 
October, in Pisa and Carmelite sources. 


TABLE 8 


FIRST SUNDAY IN OCTOBER: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN SELECTED SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT PisaSs CarMD CarFX 


M Adaperiat dominus 
P. Magnificat f.179v 37v 44 


N1R1 Adaperiat dominus 
v. Exaudiat dominus f. 181 38v 47 
R2 Exaudiat dominus 
v. Adaperiat dominus _f. 182 39v 48 
R3_ Tua est potentia 
v. Creator omnium f. 182v 40 49 
N2R1_ Refulsit sol 
v. Erat enim f. 183 40 50 
R2 Impetum inimicorum 
v. Mementote f. 183v 40v 51 
R3_ Ornaverunt faciem 
v. In hymnis 
v. Gloria patri f.184v 41 52 
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CuHantT INCIPIT PisaSs CarMD CarFX 


N3R1 In hymnis 


v. Ornaverunt f.185 41 53 
R2 Congregati sunt 

v. Disperge illos f.185v 42 54 
R3_ De resurectione (Rub.) f. 186v - Som 


The Matins responsories for the same day in the 
Dominican rite occur on ff. 306-306v of ms. Add. 23935, 
where their ordering is as follows: 


Rl Adaperiat 
v. Exaudiat 
R2 Exaudiat dominus 
v. Det vobis cor 
R3 Tua est potentia 
v. Creator omnium 
R4 Congregati sunt 
v. Disperge illos 
R5 Impetum inimicorum 
v. Memento te mirabilium 
R6 Refulsit sol 
v. Erat enim 
R7 Dixit iudas simoni 
v. Accingimini et estote 
R8 In ymnis et confessionibus 
v. Ornaverunt faciem 
RQ Ornaverunt faciem 


v. In ymnis 


As was the case with the Sunday after Trinity, a variety of 
differences obtains between Carmelite and Dominican 
approaches to this liturgical day. The ordering of chants is 
different, so that “Refulsit sol,” the sixth Matins responsory in 
Dominican usage, is the fourth in Carmelite. The responsory 
“Exaudiat dominus” uses the verse “Adaperiat” in Carmelite 


* CarFX Rub: R ix de resurrectione, which agrees with Sibert’s 
ordinal [cf. Zimmerman, p. 199] 
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and “Det vobis cor” in Dominican practices. The seventh 
responsory in the Dominican rite, “Dixit iudas,” is not used 
at all in the Carmelite sources in this office. 

The differences in approach to this first Sunday in 
October could occur between Carmelite and other sources, 
and could apply to other Sundays in the months preceding 
Advent. Indeed, they illustrate the great flexibility that pre- 
vailed in selecting liturgical chants and organizing them for 
liturgical purposes. 

Given the latitude that can and did obtain, the fidelity of 
Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, ms. sine signatura 
to a highly structured Carmelite ordering of chants, the iden- 
tity of chants among all three sources, and the unerring 
association of a given responsory with a particular verse all 
argue convincingly for the rendering of this liturgical day 
from ordinary time in PisaSs as being distinctively Carmelite. 


Internal evidence based on a detailed liturgical study of 
these two codices from Pisa enables us to place them firmly 
within the Carmelite tradition. The absence of the feast of 
the Three Marys in PisaD, coupled with the presence of the 
feast of Corpus Christi, but without its octave, in PisaSs 
enables us to situate the date of origin of these two manu- 
scripts to the first half of the fourteenth century. While the 
calendar of feasts of these codices suggests a link with the 
Carmelite rite, the absolute fidelity of the chants within 
selected office hours to the detailed prescriptions of Sibert de 
Beka’s ordinal marks them as distinctively Carmelite codices. 
PisaSs offers us a counterpart to the Florentine Carmelite 
office commemorating the solemnity of the Lord's resurrec- 
tion, thus providing a valuable witness to this important 
Carmelite celebration. PisaD provides a third instance of the 
rhymed office of St. Thomas of Canterbury, indicating the 
prominent role the Carmelites played in promulgating his 
cult, and the significance of Carmelite service books in terms 
of the transmission of this important office. Moreover, PisaD 
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offers us a partial rendering of the office of St. Albert, one of 
the earliest examples with music for the veneration of a 
specifically Carmelite saint. The fidelity of PisaSs to the pre- 
scriptions of Sibert’s ordinal and the usage of the Florentine 
and Mainz Carmelite codices as concerns the celebrations of 
offices during the ordinary cycle of chants confirms the iden- 
tity of this manuscript as part of the Carmelite tradition. 
With their Carmelite identity now firmly established, these 
two codices can take their place among extant service books 
attesting to the vibrant liturgical tradition of the Carmelite 
Order in the middle ages. 
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6 
FROM RULE TO RUBRIC: 
THE IMPACT OF CARMELITE 
LITURGICAL LEGISLATION 
UPON THE ORDER’S 
OFFICE TRADITION 
+ 


The relationship between legislation and its practical 
application in daily life is a crucial one if the integrity of 
either is to be maintained. Rules will have absolutely no 
impact if they are never carried out, and lived experience will 
simply be a random event if not governed by a system of 
rules. In the liturgical domain this relationship is para- 
mount, since liturgical practices actually help to form the 
identity of a given religious order or diocese. 

Studies on the Carmelite Order have been greatly 
enhanced in recent years by scholarly publications concern- 
ing both its rule and liturgical tradition.! A heightened 
awareness of and interest in medieval Carmelite liturgical 
sources in conjunction with research on the origins and 
development of the rule enable us now to appreciate the rela- 
tionship between these two aspects of Carmelite liturgical 
practices. 

The heightened accessibility of actual Carmelite manu- 
scripts now makes it possible to examine to what extent 
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Carmelite liturgical prescriptions were actually put into practice. 
The purpose of this article is to examine the transmission 
process from rule to rubric in light of the Carmelite office 
experience in order to enhance our appreciation of the rela- 
tionship between liturgical legislation and its expression in 
daily life. The primary documents witnessing to this liturgi- 
cal legislation are 1) the rule of St. Albert, associated with the 
very beginnings of the order; 2) the Innocentian revision of 
the rule, reflecting the accommodation of the Carmelites to 
the mendicant tradition of Europe and to their progressive 
organization into an established religious order; 3) the ordi- 
nal of Sibert de Beka and the stable liturgical identity of the 
Carmelites; and 4) the subsequent legislation of Carmelite 
general chapters which added to and refined Sibert’s prescrip- 
tions and which represent the order’s continuing liturgical 
growth. The ordinal of Sibert de Beka provided the necessary 
prescriptions for implementing the stipulations of the rule 
and general chapters regarding the order's liturgy; the chant 
manuscripts themselves ensured that the stipulations of 
Sibert's ordinal would be carried out in actual practice. The 
transmission process is one from rule to rubric: rubrics in 
the ordinal of Sibert complied with and were monitored by 
the rule and the legislation of general chapters and, when 
incorporated into the manuscripts themselves, governed the 
liturgical practice of all the Carmelites. The rule and the 
ongoing legislation of the general chapters gave the 
Carmelites their sense of identity and pointed out to them 
their place in the framework of the Church during the 
medieval period. Moreover, they reflect the interest of the 
first Carmelites in their own liturgy as well as their desire to 
maintain a uniform liturgical observance throughout the order. 
In other words, liturgical legislation enhanced the order's 
self-definition and helped to regulate and safeguard its dis- 
tinctive practices. 


Gre ra oo 
In order to appreciate the relationship between liturgical 


legislation and practice as concerns the Carmelite office, we 
must first situate the Carmelites themselves within the 
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structures of the medieval church. Although much has been 
written about Carmelite origins, the paucity of documents 
concerning their foundation has relegated the precise cir- 
cumstances of the order's beginnings to seemingly perma- 
nent obscurity. 

The Carmelites distinguish themselves from other men- 
dicant orders, such as the Franciscans and Dominicans, in 
that they derive their name from the place of their origins 
rather than from the name of an individual founder. The nat- 
ural beauty of its setting and the memory of Elijah the 
prophet? permanently associated Mount Carmel with the 
pursuit of holiness and the life of prayer, attracting many 
people to the site in addition to those who would become the 
first Carmelites.3 

The crusades, despite their political alliance with west- 
ern rulers and with the ambitions of the papacy,* at least 
included a dimension of prayer and the pursuit of the things 
of God. Thus they too fostered the settlement of hermits on 
Mount Carmel for the purpose of quiet contemplation. These 
western hermits formed part of an occidental phenomenon 
which, upon relocating itself in the east, quickly grew into a 
significant if unofficial dimension of the Latin Kingdom's 
society. The settlement of the Latin hermits5 who would later 
become the original Carmelites must have occurred at the 
end of the twelfth century, since virtually no mention is made 
of them prior to the Carmelite rule.6 These pious individu- 
als grouped themselves together and petitioned the local 
patriarch, Albert of Jerusalem, to recognize their status 
through an approved rule, which was granted during his time 
in office, 1206-14.7 

In the absence of a specific leader comparable to SS. 
Dominic and Francis whose example they could emulate, the 
Carmelites turned to prayer itself and the examples of Elijah 
and prophet and the Virgin Mary for their raison d’étre. Since 
subsequent generations of Carmelites concentrated on their 
way of life rather than on more specific circumstances of 
their founding, in modern times virtually nothing is known 
about the identity of the original hermits or the nature of 
their eremitical life together. 

In keeping with such a spiritual thrust, the first consti- 
tution of the chapter of Bordeaux of 1294 designates the 
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Carmelites as the spiritual successors of the prophet Elijah 
and his disciple Elisha, citing the font of Elijah as a focal 
point around which they gathered to imitate their prophetic 
forefathers. Furthermore, this document links those anony- 
mous holy people in Old and New Testament times who emu- 
lated the spirit of Elijah with their successors who petitioned 
and received a rule from Albert, and eventually with those 
Carmelites who later on continued the work of the Carmelite 
Order in other countries of the western world. This spiritual 
explanation of origins continued to edify the members of the 
order, but militated against a retrieval of more precise and 
factual information, and accounts, at least in part, for the 
present lack of information concerning Carmelite beginnings. 

The rule is the earliest document verifying the life style 
of the first hermits on Mount Carmel, and was presented to 
the original Carmelites by Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
some time between the time he assumed his position as 
patriarch in 1206 and the date of his murder, Sept. 14, 
1214.9 Albert himself refers to this document as a “vitae for- 
mula,” or way of life, rather than a rule in the strict sense of 
the term,!° since it distinguishes itself from more formal 
rules based on the Benedictine or Augustinian model by its 
simplicity and straightforward, informal style.!! 

Recent archeological excavations have established that 
the founding group of Carmelites cannot have been more 
than around twenty!2; the small size of the original commu- 
nity explains the simplicity and directness of the original rule 
and places the liturgical and other stipulations in their proper 
context. 

References in the rule to the liturgical practices of the 
earliest Carmelites are few and succinct. Thus Chapter 8 
maintains that they were to remain alone in or close to their 
cells, meditating day and night on the law of the Lord, unless 
otherwise occupied with legitimate activities.15 Chapter 9 
refers more directly to the recitation of the psalms, the ana- 
logue of the Divine Office at this point in Carmelite history: 


Ti qui litteras norunt et legere psalmos, per singulas horas 
eos dicant qui ex institutione sanctorum patrum et 
Ecclesiae approbata consuetudine ad horas singulas 
sunt deputati. Qui, vero, litteras non norunt, viginti 
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quinque vicibus ‘Pater noster’ dicant in nocturnis vigiliis, 
exceptis Dominicis et solemnibus diebus, in quorum vig- 
iliis praedictum numerum statuimus duplicari, ut dicatur 
‘Pater noster’ vicibus quinquaginta. Septies autem 
eadem dicatur oratio in laudibus matutinis. In aliis 
quoque horis septies similiter eadem sigillatim dicatur 
oratio, praeter officia vespertina, in quibus ipsam quin- 
decies dicere debeatis.'+ 


Significantly there is nothing here to indicate that the 
office was to be recited communally, and everything to indi- 
cate that it was at this time a private devotion. Although this 
chapter distinguishes between those who could read, and 
therefore recite the psalms, and those who could not, it does 
not suggest that the hermits should organize themselves into 
groups for prayer. The division of the psalms according to 
the hours of the liturgical day was to be done informally by 
each hermit, in keeping with the tradition of the fathers. 
While the custom of the local church referred more directly 
to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, this influence must have 
been minimal, since the psalms were recited by each individ- 
ual hermit. For those who could not read, the prescribed 
equivalent of the psalms was to recite the Our Father seven 
times at Lauds, fifteen times at Vespers, twenty-five times at 
Matins or night vigils, and fifty times at Matins or Vigils on 
Sundays or feast days. Chapter 11 of the rule prescribes the 
construction of an oratory in the midst of the cells for the 
hearing of Mass,!° but makes no mention of using it for the 
recitation of the Divine Office, even on special occasions. 

From a liturgical point of view, Mount Carmel fell under 
the jurisdiction of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
therefore would be expected to exercise some control over the 
earliest liturgical practices of the Carmelites.!6 Since the 
church itself reflected French architectural traits!7 and its 
canons followed the rule of St. Augustine, the Holy Sepulchre 
rite itself reflected a variety of liturgical impulses, including 
feasts associated with Old Testament figures together with 
practices imported from France by the crusaders. 

Chapter 17 of the rule prescribes the observance of 
silence from Vespers until Terce of the following day,!8 indi- 
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cating that each office hour was observed by all the hermits 
at the same time, and demonstrating that the full office (or at 
least the recitation of psalms for each of the eight office 
hours) was being observed by the Carmelites from the very 
beginning. The Albertine rule thus captured the eremitical 
spirit of the Carmelites, with its emphasis on prayer, fasting 
and silence, but at this stage maintained prayer as a con- 
stant but private matter, in particular as far as concerned the 
Divine Office. 

At this earliest stage of Carmelite life the rule endorsed 
a highly private approach to the Divine Office, leaving con- 
siderable latitude to the individual hermit as to the detail of 
its realization. This emphasis on privacy and freedom in the 
prayer life of the individual hermit offers a suitable counter- 
part to the rule as a way of life rather than a full canonical 
rule and distinguishes the early Carmelites liturgically as 
well as in their life style from the already well-established 
orders. 

The privacy of their liturgical prayer also distinguished 
the Carmelites from the canons at the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and emphasizes their eremitical life style. It sure- 
ly would have been more logical for Albert to incorporate the 
first Carmelites into the liturgical structures of the Holy 
Sepulchre observance, and his refraining from doing so must 
reflect the wishes of the first Carmelites themselves. Since 
they petitioned him for a way of life which would give expres- 
sion and legitimacy to their life style, we may presume that 
the privacy and flexibility of their observance of the Divine 
Office reflected both their wishes and existing practice. In 
other words, Albert enjoined upon the Carmelites what they 
already had begun to do. Nevertheless, such a rule gave 
approbation and new vitality to their way of life, including 
their liturgical practices. 


+ + + 


The years immediately following the reception of their 
rule were years of great social change for the Carmelites, cou- 
pled with appropriate liturgical adaptation. Despite the ulti- 
mate significance of the reception of the Albertine rule for the 
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history of the Carmelites, their official status as an order 
remained very insecure. The thirteenth constitution of the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 forbade the foundation of 
new orders, !9 initiating a lengthy struggle on the part of the 
Carmelites for recognition by the official church. While such 
approbation did eventually come about, as part of the 
process to bring it to reality the Carmelites were obliged to 
adapt to a mendicant rather than an eremitical mode of life. 

The desire of the official church to incorporate the 
Carmelites into the structures of the mendicant way of life, 
combined with changing social situations which made such 
a model appealing to the Carmelites as well, helped bring 
about this shift in the order from an eremitical to a mendi- 
cant life style. Thus the bull of Pope Honorius III, “Ut viven- 
di normam,”2° of Jan. 30, 1226 permitted the Carmelites to 
continue to observe the Albertine rule, while “Ex officii nos- 
tri”2! of Gregory IX on April 6, 1229 confirmed their way of 
life by apostolic authority. The language of the documents, 
however, begins to use a mendicant terminology, referring 
directly to their leader as a prior, for instance.22 

“Ex officii nostri” was promulgated again in identical 
terms by Innocent IV in 1245, by which time the social con- 
dition of the Carmelites had begun to change drastically. An 
increase in Saracen raids in the Holy Land prompted the her- 
mits to begin to migrate elsewhere, beginning around the 
year 1238.25 The next forty years were a period of rapid 
expansion for the Carmelites, so that the General Chapter of 
London of 1281 could list ten provinces in order of seniority 
as follows: 1) Holy Land, 2) Sicily, 3) England, 4) Provence, 5) 
Tuscany, 6) Lombardy, 7) France, 8) Germany, 9) Aquitaine 
and 10) Spain.24 The mention of Sicily as the first foundation 
in the west suggests that a majority of hermits may have 
come from there originally: on their return to Europe they 
would likely have gone to a place which was familiar to them, 
and the lapse of time between the initial arrival of the hermits 
in the Holy Land and their subsequent first migration west- 
ward would still be well within their lifespan. 

The foundation of the English monastery of Aylesford in 
January, 1242 and the foundation of Hulne either around 
that time or even earlier?5 corroborate 1238 as the probable 
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beginning of the Carmelite migration. Subsequent papal leg- 
islation on the life style of the Carmelites reflects this social 
upheaval in the life of the Carmelite Order: whereas the rule 
of St. Albert served the needs of a single group of hermits in 
one locale, now the spread of the original group to different 
sections of western Europe and their proportionate numeri- 
cal expansion required legislation appropriate to their 
changed condition, The papal documents reflect this attempt 
to facilitate the Carmelites’ adaptation to western society, 
along with their increased size and international stature, by 
further inserting them into a mendicant life style. Thus the 
apostolic letter “Quoniam ut ait apostolus"26 of June 15, 
1245 allowed the Carmelites to receive offerings for their 
preaching efforts, thereby ensuring their physical survival 
while rooting them all the more firmly within the mendicant 
framework. 

The apostolic letter “Frequens paganorum incursus,” 
issued by Innocent IV on October 1, 1247, furthered this 
process?’ by enlisting the support of bishops and archbish- 
ops of dioceses in the west where the Carmelites might look 
for assistance. It thus afforded them a recognition by vari- 
ous church authorities which had been unnecessary on 
Mount Carmel itself. Similarly it made them and their work 
known to a large number of church officials, denoting a new 
element in their previously sheltered life. 

This document acknowledged the Saracen raids (“fre- 
quens paganorum incursus’) as a legitimate reason for their 
migration westward; it endorsed their expansion in the west 
and specifically referred to a bell calling them to recite the 
Divine Office together. This denotes a fundamental shift in 
their prayer life from quiet meditation on the psalms to their 
communal recitation. Thus with their accommodation to 
western life comes also a shift away from the eremitical sim- 
plicity of their life on Mount Carmel to the adoption of the 
liturgical structures of the mendicant orders. A similar let- 
ter, “Cum dilecti filii,"28 written by Innocent IV on October 4, 
1247, urged the nobles to lend their support to the 
Carmelites now living in the west. While it encouraged the 
necessary secular patronage if the Carmelites were to survive 
and prosper, this letter too further allied the Carmelites to 
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the structures of western society with the corresponding lack 
of independence such patronage necessarily entailed. 

The Carmelites themselves soon recognized the need of 
new laws for a new social situation, so that in 1247 the 
General Chapter of Aylesford requested clarification of some 
obligations and mitigations of others in the Albertine rule, 
leading to a revision of the rule itself, promulgated by the 
Apostolic Letter, “Quae honorem conditoris,” of Innocent IV 
on October 1, 1247.29 

This letter refers to the prior general and definitors of 
the general chapter, indicating a structure consistent with 
the mendicant rather than the monastic system, and also 
appropriate to the radically changed situation of the 
Carmelites themselves, no longer a small group of hermits 
located in a specific place, but now an emerging internation- 
al order with foundations in at least three different countries. 
Thus even the circumstances under which they petitioned 
this revision of the rule were vastly different from the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned previous papal intervention 
into their way of life. The revised stipulation regarding the 
liturgy of the hours is particularly significant for our study: 


Hii, qui horas canonicas cum clericis dicere norunt, eas 
dicant secundum constitutionem sacrorum patrum et 
ecclesie approbatum consuetudinem. Qui eas non 
noverunt, viginti quinque vicibus “Pater noster” dicant in 
nocturnis vigiliis, exceptis dominicis et sollempnibus 
diebus, in quorum vigiliis predictum numerum statuimus 
duplicari, ut dicatur “Pater noster” vicibus quinquaginta. 
Septies autem eadem dicatur oratio in laudibus matuti- 
nis, In aliis quoque horis septies similiter eadem sigilla- 
tim dicatur oratio, preter officia vespertina, in quibus 
ipsam quindecies dicere debeatis.°° 


This, then, specifically refers to the recitation of the 
canonical hours, or Divine Office, by those who can read; the 
reference to “clericis” obviously implies a distinction now 
between the clerical and non-clerical elements within the 
order. This implies that the communal office was already 
mandatory for the Carmelite clerics, in accordance with the 
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dictates of the Fourth Lateran Council,3! so that the rule 
merely extended this obligation to those non-clerical mem- 
bers who could read. The “ecclesie approbatam consue- 
tudinem” mentioned in this rule presumably refers to this 
recent ecclesiastical legislation. The new emphasis on recita- 
tion in common “cum clericis” represents a very different 
thrust from the original rule: rather than the psalms being 
an explanation of what prayer the hermit would be engaged 
in while in his cell, now they would be one of the reasons for 
him to leave it; clearly, then, this emphasis denotes a major 
liturgical shift away from an eremitical towards a mendicant 
life style. At the same time this revised rule no longer limits 
the foundations exclusively to solitary places,32 allowing 
them the possibility of establishing themselves in towns and 
cities. 

In effect, the Innocentian rule refashioned the Carmelite 
way of life according to the new model of the mendicant tra- 
dition, and assured that future development would evolve 
according to mendicant rather than monastic or eremitic 
guidelines. Once the choral recitation of the office becomes 
firmly established, a stable and particularly Carmelite office 
becomes a possibility. Such a tradition could only have 
begun to evolve at this time, and with the center of activity 
now transferred to the west. At the same time, a part of the 
order still remained in the Holy Land, and would not be with- 
drawn until 1291.53 Thus from 1247 to 1291 a Carmelite 
presence would continue in the Latin Kingdom, coexisting 
with the Carmelites in the west, and still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre, although the impact of 
an evolving Holy Sepulchre influence would be weakened, 
since it was now only one influence among several upon the 
Carmelite practice. By petitioning this revision of the rule 
itself, the Carmelites accepted their changed social status 
and willingly gave up much of their eremetical tradition for 
the sake of accommodation to western society. 

The Apostolic Letter of Alexander IV, “Qui ex apostolici 
cura” of Feb. 24, 125634 gave the Carmelites the power to 
absolve or remove the prior general from office, a concept 
much akin to Dominican legislation;*° significantly, the prior 
general is accountable to the general chapter, not to the bishop. 
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Such an independence gave the general and, by extension, 
the whole order, a freedom of activity appropriate to their 
mendicant life style and international position. It also fos- 
tered their close governance of their own liturgical tradition, 
independently of the jurisdiction of the dioceses in which 
they were situated. This establishment of their legislative 
independence enabled their control of rubric to become a 
reality and eventually led to a distinctive Carmelite office 
celebration. 

Legislation by subsequent general chapters further 
defined and stabilized the Carmelite rite, so that a distinctive 
Carmelite liturgical identity gradually evolved. The acts of 
the General Chapter of London of 1281, in the section “De 
modo veniendi ad officitum divinum,” refer to the manner in 
which the office was to be celebrated.56 This chapter docu- 
ment refers specifically to “secundum usum dominici sepul- 
chri,” and thus reflects the continued Carmelite veneration of 
their Holy Land heritage. It is likely that from this time on 
the term will refer as much to their growing sense of 
Carmelite identity as to actual fidelity to specific practices of 
the Holy Sepulchre, since at least as early as this chapter 
liturgical legislation is being prescribed specifically for 
Carmelite usage, independently of other traditions. 

This Chapter of London refers directly to the clerics 
coming together to celebrate all the liturgical hours, no doubt 
in accordance with papal prescriptions for clerics. 
Carmelites who were not clerics were to participate in the 
liturgical obligations of the clerics, so that internal Carmelite 
legislation now conforms to ecclesiastical practice. 
Individuals were assigned to the various functions in choir, 
indicating that the celebration of the Divine Office was 
already highly formalized; those who were remiss in their 
duties were to be disciplined, illustrating how seriously these 
obligations were being taken. The Chapter of Bordeaux of 
1294 carried this legislation further by stipulating that all the 
brethren were to pray the liturgy of the hours together, rather 
than the lay brothers simply participating in the obligation of 
the clerics. Similarly, the prevailing assumption here is that 
all the brothers are subject to the same ecclesiastical obliga- 
tions of the Divine Office.37 
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+ + + 


Within ten years of beginning their westward migration 
the Carmelites had undergone a radical transition from an 
eremitical to a mendicant order, with the corresponding shift 
in their liturgical prayer from private recitation of the psalms 
by the individual hermit in his cell to their communal recita- 
tion or chant in what must have been a uniform manner. 
The period from 1238 to 1281 is also one of very rapid 
growth, marking an increase to ten provinces, each presum- 
ably with many convents, in a variety of geographical locales. 
During this awkward period in which physical circumstances 
had rendered the Albertine rule outmoded while the liturgical 
changes implied by the Innocentian revision still needed time 
to be realized, one may logically suppose that the liturgy itself 
was also in a state of flux, as new forms had to arise to 
accommodate the needs of the friars. The adoption of the 
choral office necessarily entailed a complex liturgical organi- 
zation, for which there was no preparation in their previous 
experience, and one can only surmise what experimentation 
may have taken place as the Carmelites adjusted liturgical 
practice to new regulations. In a sense a new rule necessi- 
tated new rubrics, with presumably little time to bring them 
into effect. Since no manuscript sources of the Carmelite 
office from this period survive, one can only speculate as to 
what degree of organization the Carmelite office rite featured 
and what influences prevailed upon it at this point. 

The only surviving thirteenth-century source is an ordi- 
nal, now in Dublin's Trinity College Library, ms. 194, which 
reflects a British usage.38 Stemming from the end of the cen- 
tury, it presents a very ordered format for chanting the office 
and reflects a time in which whatever liturgical experimenta- 
tion or conflict may have occurred had already been resolved. 
Its late thirteenth-century date and its liturgical contents ally 
it more to the stability of the next century than to the possi- 
ble instability of the mid-thirteenth century. 

Rule led quickly to rubric, as the Carmelites not only 
accepted the church's requirements to celebrate the Divine 
Office communally, but enacted legislation to inaugurate a 
distinctive Carmelite rite. Thus in 1312 the General Chapter 
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of London promulgated an ordinal39 compiled by the 
Carmelite Sibert de Beka (ca. 1265-1332)4° for use in the 
entire order. While this ordinal may have enjoyed unofficial 
use before this time, 1312 remains the best working date for 
its promulgation.4! One cannot overestimate the importance 
of Sibert’s ordinal in Carmelite liturgical history: it represents 
a stable liturgical tradition valid for and enforced upon the 
entire order. Only with the promulgation of this ordinal can 
we speak of a definitive, fixed, and distinctively Carmelite 
liturgy. Its remarkable attention to detail clearly shows the 
thrust towards liturgical uniformity within the order at this 
time: not only are all the rubrics and feasts presented, but 
within a given feast every individual piece to be used is stip- 
ulated, and in the desired ordering as well. Furthermore, as 
we shall presently illustrate, the liturgical manuscripts them- 
selves follow these prescriptions with remarkable fidelity. 

The constitutions of the Chapter of Barcelona of 1324 
illustrate the seriousness with which the ordinal of Sibert 
was expected to be observed: 


Prioribus quoque provincialibus sub poena depositionis 
ab officio districte mandamus ut dictum Ordinale per con- 
ventus suarum provinciarum multiplicare faciant et ad 
ejus observationem suos subditos cogant efficaciter et 
inducant. Et prior generalis priorem provincialem Angliae 
ab officio provincialatus teneatur absolvere, si per ejus 
negligentiam steterit quod non observetur. Addentes 
etiam quod quicumque huic constitutioni contradixerit seu 
obiaverit, a nullo nisi a priore generali de ista inobedien- 
tia possit absolvi.42 


These constitutions assure us that this ordinal was indeed 
implemented in all the houses of the order. They illustrate 
the support rubric enjoyed from rule and guaranteed that the 
prescriptions of the ordinal would be faithfully executed in 
rendering the office. 

Not only was the promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal crucial 
to the stabilization of the liturgy for the entire Carmelite 
order, but, once promulgated, it remained in force until the 
sixteenth century, thereby ensuring that the actual practices 
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would continue to conform to the normative legislation of this 
ordinal. The General Chapter of Padua in 1532 found it nec- 
essary to legislate uniformity in the performance of the 
chant, and to order a revision of the chant in order to ensure 
this continued uniformity+3; the General Chapter of Vincenza 
in 1539 furthered this initiative by mandating the provincials 
to implement these reforms in their respective provinces 
within a year.44 Finally, the General Chaper of Venice in 
1548 spoke of a newly printed and recently corrected ordinal 
which all the fathers were to have and use; likewise the 
provincials, on visitation to the houses, were to ensure that 
the office and Mass were being correctly celebrated.45 This 
legislation thus establishes that Sibert's ordinal was finally 
replaced only in 1548, so that its effectiveness within the 
order, both in terms of range and of duration, was of the 
utmost significance. 

The Chapter of London, by accepting and promulgating 
Sibert’s ordinal, enforced a series of detailed rubrics far too 
extensive for any chapter acts to enumerate. Its promulga- 
tion automatically entailed a highly organized liturgical 
structure, presumably assembled under the direction of one 
person, but enforced by consent of the whole group. Stated 
in other terms, rule in the sense of Carmelite legislation gave 
birth to or extended itself into rubric, in this case, detailed 
prescriptions for the celebration of the Divine Office. As rule 
governed daily Carmelite activity, so rubric carefully regulated 
the order's daily liturgical practice. In fact, one can more 
easily assess the effectiveness of rubric than of rule, because 
the liturgical manuscripts themselves indicate to what extent 
the rubrics of Sibert’s ordinal penetrated the actual office 
ceremonies, while it is more difficult to ascertain to what 
extent medieval Carmelite life in general was a conscious liv- 
ing out of the rule of the order. 

Unlike the Dominicans, the Carmelites did not promul- 
gate a series of service books containing music for universal 
observance. While British Library Additional ms. 23935, the 
portable copy of the complete Dominican service books pre- 
pared for their Master General, enabled him to monitor the 
liturgical practices in each Dominican convent, no compara- 
ble source was available for his Carmelite counterpart.4° The 
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Carmelite promulgation of an ordinal thus did not ensure 
uniformity of detail to the same extent as that which the 
Dominican liturgy maintained, at least in theory, but it did 
ensure that the same chants and prayers would be used in 
office celebrations throughout the order. The detailed pre- 
scriptions of chants for each office celebration without the 
promulgation of complete texts and music for these chants 
distinguishes the Carmelite liturgy from Dominican usage 
and characterizes the balance between overall liturgical con- 
trol and flexibility of detail which typified the attitude of the 
Carmelites toward their own rite. 


+ + + 


In order to assess the effectiveness of rubric in terms of 
lived experience we must compare the manuscripts them- 
selves with the prescriptions of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka. 
For the purpose of this study we shall limit ourselves to 
antiphonals, since they supply melodies as well as texts for 
the chants of the Divine Office. Despite the extensive 
Carmelite presence in western Europe during the medieval 
period, only three sets of Carmelite antiphonals predating 
1500 have survived to modern times. A pair of manuscripts 
originally from the fourteenth-century Carmelite convent of 
Pisa gives us a partial view of the Carmelite liturgy; the 
incompleteness of its scope is offset by the early date of the 
codex, which stems from the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.47 A later fourteenth-century series of antiphonals orig- 
inally used in the Carmine of Florence currently is situated 
in the San Marco museum and the Carmine of Florence, and 
a fifteenth-century series of codices which originally 
stemmed from the Carmelite convent of Mainz is now housed 
in that city’s Dom- und Diézesanmuseum.48 The liturgical 
contents of the Florentine codices suggest that the manu- 
scripts were done in the 1390's, and dedicatory notices per- 
taining to two of the Mainz codices bear the dates 1430 and 
1432 respectively.49 As a whole, these manuscripts repre- 
sent three distinct locales wherein the liturgy was celebrated 
and three different chronological points in the development of 
the Carmelite office tradition. They permit us to assess both 
the fidelity of the liturgical manuscripts themselves to the 
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ordinal of Sibert de Beka and the consistency of chants used 
from one source to another. We shall refer to these codices 
by Car referring to their Carmelite identity, followed by M, F 
or P to indicate the city of their origin, followed by the letter 
name of the relevant codex; thus, for example, codex D from 
the Mainz Carmelite manuscripts receives the siglum CarMD. 

In order to discuss the liturgical impact of Sibert’s 
ordinal on the Carmelite liturgy we have chosen four feasts 
representing different influences for comparison: 1) the feast 
of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob figured in the 
rite of the Holy Sepulchre and represents an eastern influence 
on the Carmelite liturgy; 2) the feast of St. Lazarus represents 
a Holy Sepulchre influence coupled with a Provencal legend 
which then entered the Carmelite rite; 3) the feast of the 
Conception of the Virgin derives from the Carmelite veneration 
of Mary, characteristic of the order from its beginning, but 
reflects also the Carmelite participation in the controversies 
over the Immaculate Conception; and 4) the feast of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury reflects the Carmelite willingness to accept new 
feasts into the order's tradition. 

The feast of the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
occurs in Florence, Biblioteca Ricciardiana, ms. 323, a psalter 
of the Holy Sepulchre rite written around the year 1235,5° 
Sibert’s ordinal includes the feast with the rank of nine 
lessons, and its chants are found in the Carmelite manu- 
scripts Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, Codex D (CarMD) 
and Florence, Carmine, ms. P (CarFP) respectively. The 
rubric in Sibert’s ordinal reads as follows: 


In festo sanctorum patriarcharum Abraham, Isaac et 
Jacob, IX lect. Ad Vesperas ant. Pss. secundum feriam. 
Capit. Scriptum est quoniam.* R Dum staret Abraham. v. 
Tunc quippe. Hymnus Annue Xpiste. V. Laetamini in. 
Ant. Fulgebunt justi. Ps. Magnif. Or Deus qui nos 
voluisti. Ad matutinum invitator. Regem Patriarcharum. 
Hymnus Ecclesiarum principes, et ceteri versus. In I noc- 
turno ant. Secus decursus, Ps. Beatus vir. Ant. Tamquam 
aurum. Ps. Quare fremuerunt. Ant. Sapientiam. Ps. 
Domine quid multiplicati. v. Laetamini. Lectiones sex de 


*Latin titles are in italics in Zimmerman’s edition 
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Genesi Hae sunt generationes Thare. R. Locutus est 
Dominus ad Abraham. v. Benedicens. R. Dum staret. v. 
Tunc quippe. R. Temptavit. v. Immola. In II noct. ant. 
Dabo sanctis. Ps. Domine quis habitabit. Ant. Sanctis 
qui. Ps, Conserva. Ant. Sancti qui sperant. Ps. Domini 
est terra. v. Exultent. R. Angelus Domini. v. Cumque 
extendisset. R. Deus domini. v. Deus meus. R. Veni 
hodie. v. Igitur. In III noct. ant. Laetamini. Ps. Beati quo- 
rum. Ant. Justi. Ps. Exultate. Ant. Principes, Ps. Omnes 
gentes. v. Justi autem. Septima lect. de Evangelio Cum 
introisset; quaere in crastino Cinerum. Octava et nona 
lectt. de Genesi Temptavit Deus Abraham. R. Dum iret 
Jacob. v. Vere Dominus. R. Oravit Jacob. v. Deus in 
cujus. R. Concede nobis. v. Adjuvent nos. Te Deum. 
Sacerdot. v. Exultabunt. In Laudibus ant. Justorum 
autem. Ps. Dominus regnavit, et ceteri. Ant. Cum palma. 
ant. Corpora sanctorum, ant. Spiritus et animae, ant. 
Exultabunt. Capit. Scriptum est quoniam. Hymnus Vos 
saecli justi, et ceteri versus. v. Mirabilis. Ant. Abraham 
pater. Ps. Bened. Or. ut supra. Ad Primam et ad ceteras 
horas ant. de Laudibus, capitula, RRVV de communi plu- 
rimorum confessorum. Ad Missam officium Gaudeamus. 
Or. Deus qui nos. Epist. Abraham magnus pater. Grad. 
Timete. Allel. v. Judicabunt. Evangel. Cum introisset. 
Offertor. Precatus est Moyses. Communio Justorum ani- 
mae. Ad Vesperas ant. Justorum autem. Ps. Dixit 
Dominus, et ceteri cum hac sola. Capit. Fulgebunt justi. 
Hymnus Exultet coelum laudibus. v. Laetamini. Ant. 
Pater Abraham. Ps. Magnif. Or. ut supra. Memoria de 
sanctis.5! 


Although these chants are all taken from the common 
times, their organization to celebrate this feast is unique 
among western sources. While the feast itself clearly reflects 
the usage of the Holy Sepulchre, the Carmelites would not 
have celebrated the office in common on Mount Carmel, so 
that this tightly organized manner of chanting the office for 
this feast reflects their newly acquired mendicant status and 
clearly establishes the feast itself as a distinctive feature of 
the order's office liturgy. 
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Table 1 indicates the chants for this feast and the num- 
ber of the folio where each piece may be found in the two 
Carmelite antiphonals, CarMD and CarFP, which reflect the 
order's office practice from fifteenth-century Mainz and four- 
teenth-century Florence respectively. 


TABLE 1 


THE FEAST OF THE PATRIARCHS 
ABRAHAM, ISAAC AND JACOB: 


LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarMD  CarFP 
M* = Fulgebunt iusti 
P. Magnificat [101] 42 


Inv Regem patriarcharum 
P. Venite 101 42v 


Nlal  Secus decursus 


P. Beatus vir 101 43 
a2 Tamquam aurum 
P. Quare fremuerunt 10lv 43v 


a3 Sapientiam eorum 
P. Domine quid 


v. Laetamini 101v 44 
Rl Locutus est dominus 

v. Benedicens 10lv 44v 
R2 Dum staret abraham 

v. Tunc quippe 102 45v 
R3 = Temptavit deus abraham 

v. Immola deo 102v 46v 


N2al___ Dabo sanctis meis 


P. Domine quis 103 47v 
a2 Sanctis qui in terra 
P. Conserva 103v 48 


a3 Sancti qui sperant 
P. Domini est terra 
v. Exultent 103v 48v 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarMD_ CarFP 
Rl Angelus domini vocavit 
v. Cumque extendisset 103v 48v 


R2 Deus domini mei 
v. Deus meus (Sib.) 


v. Deus in cuius 104 49v 
R38 __-Veni hodie ad fontem 
v. Igitur puella 104v 50v 
N3al__ Letamini in domino 
P. Beati quorum 105v 52 
a2 Tusti autem 
P. Exultate iusti 105v 52v 


a3 Principes populorum 

P. Omnes gentes 

v. Iusti autem 105v 53 
Rl Dum iret iacob 

v. Vere dominus 106 53 
R2 Ecce odor filii mei 

v. Qui maledixerit 106 - 
R2 —_ Oravit iacob et dixit 

v. Deus in cuius - 54 
R3_—__Concede nobis domine 

v. Adiuvent nos [107] 55v 


Lal Iustorum autem anime 


P. Dominus regnavit 107 57v 
a2 Cum palma ad regna 
P. Jubilate 107 58 
a3 Corpora sanctorum 
P. Deus deus meus 107v 58v 
a4 Spiritus et anime 
P. Benedicite 107v 58v 
a5‘ Exultabunt sancti 
P. Laudate domino 107v 59 
*M = Magnificat Antiphon R = responsory 
P = Psalm v = verse 
Inv = Invitatory Antiphon L = Lauds 
N = Nocturn B = Benedictus Antiphon 


a = antiphon [] = chant incipit in rubric 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarMD- CarFP 
B_ Abraham pater 
P. Benedictus 107v 59v 


M Pater abraham miserere 
P. Magnificat * 60 


The only points of discrepancy occur in N2R2, where 
Sibert’s ordinal stipulates “Deus meus” as the verse to “Deus 
domini,” while the liturgical sources prefer “Deus in cuius.” 
CarMD uses “Ecce odor/ Qui maledixerit” as the N3R2 
responsory, while CarFP follows Sibert’s prescriptions of 
“Oravit iacob/ Deus in cuius.” Thus both Carmelite sources 
faithfully observed the detailed prescriptions of Sibert’s ordi- 
nal, and in so doing maintained a distinctive office celebra- 
tion of this feast in Mainz and Florence. 

While Lazarus was venerated as a friend of the Lord in 
the Holy Sepulchre usage,52 the Carmelites celebrated his 
feast as a confessor bishop. This devotion reflects the tradi- 
tion that as a result of a religious persecution Lazarus, the 
Three Marys, Mary Magdalene and several other disciples of 
the Lord set sail from the Holy Land; miraculously they were 
transported to southern France, landing in Provence at the 
place now known as Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. From there 
the disciples began to evangelize the area, and Lazarus even- 
tually became bishop of Aix.5$ 


The rubrics in Sibert’s ordinal stipulate the following 
prescriptions for the feast: 


Sancti Lazari episcopi et confessoris, IX lect. Ad 
Vesperas ant. Ps. secundum feriam. R. Hymnus, v., ant. 
ut unius episcopi et confessoris. Or. Deus qui per 
Unigenitum. Ad matutinum invitatorium, Hymnus, anitt., 
pss. vu de communi. Lectiones octo de homilia Evangelii 
Erat quidam languens: quaere sexta feria ante domini- 
cam in Passione Domini. Septima de eadem homilia. RR 
Euge serve, sicut sunt. Ad Bened. ant. Lazarus amicus. 


* f. 108 is missing from the ms. 
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Or. ut supra. Ad missam officium Statuit, cum Gloria in 
excelsis. Or. Deus qui per Unigenitum. Epist. Ecce sac- 
erdos. Grad. Juravit. Allel. v Inveni David. Evangelium 
Erat quidam languens. Offertor. Veritas. Communio 
Videns Dominus. Ad Vesperas ant. Ecce sacerdos, ps. 
Dixit Dominus, et ceteri cum hac sola. Capit. Dedit illi 
Dominus. R. Sancte Lazare. Hymnus, v. ut unius con- 
fessoris. Ad Magnif. ant. Domine si fuisses hic, frater. 
Oratio ut supra.5+ 


Since the Vespers chants follow those of the day and the 
Matins chants follow those for the common [presumably of a 
confessor bishop], only the Benedictus antiphon “Lazarus 
amicus,” the Magnificat antiphon “Domine si fuisses,” the 
Vespers antiphons beginning with “Ecce sacerdos,” and the 
responsory “Sancte Lazare” are proper to the feast. 

CarME includes the Benedictus antiphon “Lazarus ami- 
cus” and the Magnificat antiphon “Domine si fuisses hic” on 
f. 329, and refers to the responsory “Sancte lazare” in a 
rubric, which also mentions the hymn “Iste confessor” and 
the antiphon “Confessor domini,” both of which obviously 
refer to the common of a confessor. 

The Florentine Carmelite manuscript which includes 
the feasts from the Conception of the Virgin Mary until 
Christmas and which therefore should contain the feast of St. 
Lazarus [Dec. 17] is unfortunately missing.55 Nonetheless 
both the Florentine antiphonal, CarFI, and the Florentine 
gradual, CarFB, directly refer to the feast,5° assuring that St. 
Lazarus was indeed venerated by the Carmelites of Florence. 
We can therefore conclude with reasonable certainty that the 
precise stipulations of Sibert’s ordinal for this uniquely 
Carmelite liturgical celebration of the feast of St. Lazarus 
were indeed faithfully expressed in Carmelite liturgical life. 

The feast of the Conception of the Virgin Mary is of par- 
ticular interest in the Carmelite liturgical tradition, since it 
involved considerable controversy among the religious 
orders. While the Franciscans, following Duns Scotus, 
actively promoted the feast of Mary’s Conception, the 
Dominicans, out of loyalty to the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, directly opposed it.57 St. Thomas Aquinas distin- 
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guished between the conception of the Virgin Mary and her 
sanctification: in part III, question 27, article 1 of the Summa 
Theologica he maintained that so long as Mary was yet in the 
act of origin she could not be cleansed from original sin 
(Objection 4) and that, rather than being freed from it at all, 
she was sanctified while yet in the womb.58 St. Thomas thus 
maintained that the feast of her Sanctification rather than of 
her Conception should be celebrated on the day of her con- 
ception.59 Since the Dominicans were obligated from 1279 
onward to uphold the teachings of Aquinas,® those of the 
Avignon obedience established the feast of the Sanctification 
of the Virgin in 13886! while the Roman obedience adopted it 
beginning with the general chapter of 1391 and the two suc- 
cessive ones.®2 

The feast of the Conception of the Virgin entered the 
Carmelite rite by order of the General Chapter of Toulouse in 
1306.68 The rubrics in Sibert’s ordinal for this feast thus 
indicate its universal prescription within the order a short six 
years after its official acceptance into the Carmelite rite, 
denoting a relatively quick implementation into liturgical 
practice of an official rule. The stipulations in Sibert’s ordi- 
nal for the observance of the office of the Conception of the 
Virgin are as follows: 


In Conceptione vel potius Veneratione sanctificationis 
beatae Virginis, sicut totum duplex. Ad Vesperas ant. 
Haec est regina. Ps. Laudate pueri, et ceterae ad ceteros 
sicut in Annuntiatione. Capit. Ego quasi vitis. R. Xpisti 
virgo dilectissima: quaere in Annuntiatione. Hymnus Ave 
maris. v. Diffusa est. Ant. Ave regina coelorum, ave 
domina. Ps. Magnif. Or. Deus ineffabilis misericordiae. 
Memoria de Adventu. Ad Completorium super Nunc 
dimittis, ant. Allel. Sancta Dei genitrix. Ad matutinum 
invitator. In honore. Ps. Venite. Hymnus Quem terra. In 
I noct. ant. Ecce tu pulchra, Ps. Domine Dominus; ant. 
Sicut lilium, Ps. Coeli enarrant; ant. Favus distillans, Ps. 
Domini est terra. v. Diffusa. Lectiones sex de sermone 
aliquo congruente Sanctificationi Mariae, vel de Canticis 
Canticorum. R. Quae est ista quae processit. v. Et sicut 
dies. R. Ista est speciosa. v. Odor unguentorum ejus 
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super omnia aromata. R. Stirps Jesse. v. Virgo Dei. In 
II noct. ant, Emissiones, Ps. Eructavit; ant. Fons horto- 
rum, Ps. Deus noster; ant. Veniat dilectus, Ps. 
Fundamenta. v. Specie tua. R. Beatam me dicent. v. Et 
misericordia. R. Ornatam monilibus. v. Astitit regina. R. 
Xpisti virgo. v. Quoniam peccatorum. In III noct. ant. 
Corde et animo, Ps. Cantate (primus); ant. Dignum 
namque, Ps. Dominus regnavit exultet; ant. Dignare me. 
Ps. Cantate (secundus). v. Adjuvabit. Lectiones tres de 
Evangelio Liber generationis. R. Super salutem. v. Valde 
eam. R. Corde et animo. v. Omnes in unum. R. Felix 
namque. v, Ora pro populo etc.: tuam sanctificationem. 
Te Deum. Sacerdot. v. Ora pro nobis. In Laudibus ant. 
Pulchra es, Ps. Dominus regnavit, et ceteri; ant. Sicut 
myrrha, ant. In odore, ant. Benedicta a filio, ant. 
Speciosa facta. Capit. Ego quasi vitis. Hymnus O glo- 
riosa. v. Elegit eam. Ant. Nigra sum sed formosa. Ps. 
Bened. Or. Deus ineffabilis misericordiae. Ad Primam 
ant. Pulchra. Ps. Deus in nomine. R. Jesu Xpiste. v. Qui 
de Virgine. Missa matutinalis Rorate, sicut est, II Or. de 
dominica, III Conscientias. Praefatio Et te in Veneratione. 
Ad Tertiam ant. Sicut myrrha, Ps. Legem pone, Capit. 
Spiritus meus super. R. Diffusa. v. Specia tua. Or 
Protege Domine famulos. Ad Sextam ant. In odore. Ps. 
Defecit. Capit. Sicut cinnamomum. R. Specie tua. v. 
Adjuvabit. Or. Beatae et gloriosae . ... Ad Nonam ant. 
Speciosa, Ps. Mirabilia. Capit. In omnibus. R. Adjuvabit. 
v, Elegit. Or Famulorum. Ad secundas Vesperas 
quinque antiphonae Laudum super psalmos Dixit 
Dominus, Ps. Laudate pueri et ceteros. Capit. Ego quasi. 
R. Felix namque. Hymnus Ave Maris. v, Diffusa. Ant. 
Descendi in hortum, Ps. Magnif. Or. Deus ineffabilis mis- 
ericordiae. Completorium ut supra.6+ 


The five antiphons for first Vespers are identical with 


those used for the feast of the Annunciation in Mainz and 
FLorentine Carmelite sources, specifically in CarME and 
CarFQ, and thus conform to the prescriptions of Sibert's 
ordinal. 


Table 2 shows the chants for the feast of the Conception 
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of the Virgin in two Carmelite sources, CarME and CarFM 
respectively, 


TABLE 2 


THE FEAST OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFM 


"Val Hec est regina 


P. Laudate pueri 308 105 
a2 Te decus virgineum 

P. Laudate dominum 308v 106 
a3 Sub tuum presidium 

P. Lauda anima mea 309 106v 
a4 Sancta maria succurre 

P. Laudate dominum 309v 107v 
a5 _— Beata dei genitrix 

P. Lauda ierusalem 310 108yv 


M Ave regina celorum 
P. Magnificat 310v 109v 


NcD Alleluia sancta dei 
P. Nunc dimittis - 110v 


Inv In honore beatissime 
P. Venite 311 111 


Nlal_ Ecce tu pulcra 


P. Domine dominus 31llv lllv 
a2 _ Sicut lilium inter spinas 
P. Celi enarrant 31lv lllv 


a3_—sFavus distillans 
P. Domini est terra 
v. Diffusa 31lv 112 


*V = Vespers 
NcD = Nunc Dimittis 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFM 


NIR1 Que est ista 


v. Et sicut dies 312 112v 
R2 Ista est speciosa 

v. Odor unguentorum 313 114 
R3__sStirps iesse virgam 

v. Virgo dei 313v 115 

N2al  Emissiones tue 

P. Eructavit 314v 116 
a2 Fons hortorum 

P. Deus noster 315 116v 


a3 _—~-Veniat dilectus meus 
P. Fundamenta 
v. Specie tua 315 117 


N2R1_ Beatam me dicent 


v. Et misericordia 315v 117v 
R2  Ornatam monilibus 

v. Astitit regina 316 118v 
R3__—s Xpisti virgo dilectissima 

v. Quoniam peccatorum 317 120 


N3al___ Corde et animo 
P. Cantate i. 318 121v 
a2 Dignum namque est 
P. Dominus regnavit 


exultet 318v 122 

a3 _— Dignare me laudare 

P. Cantate ii. 

v. Adjuvabit 319 122v 
Rl Super salutem 

v. Valde eam nos 319 123 
R2 Corde et animo 

v. Omnes in unum 320 124 


R3___ Felix namque es 
v. Ora pro populo 320v 125 
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CuHaNnT INCIPIT CarME CarFM 


Lal Pulchra es et decora 


P. Dominus regnavit 321v 127 
a2 Sicut mirra electa 

P. Jubilate 322 127 
a3__In odore 

P. Deus deus meus 322 127v 
a4 _ Benedicta a filio 

P. Benedicite 322v 128 
aS _—- Speciosa facta es 

P. Laudate 322v 128v 


B_ Nigra sum sed formosa 
P. Benedictus 322v 129 


M __Descendi in ortum 
P. Magnificat 323v 129v 


Although the two Carmelite antiphonals do not include 
the chants for the Little Hours, all those chants that are pre- 
sent conform to the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal. Sibert’s 
ordinal refers to “tuam sanctificationem” as being the appro- 
priate ending to the verse, “Ora pro populo” from N3R3, “Felix 
namque.” 

Although all these chants were widely used for one or 
another of the feasts honoring the Virgin Mary, their group- 
ing in this order to celebrate the feast of her Conception is 
unique to Carmelite observance. The absolute fidelity of 
these Carmelite antiphonals to the prescriptions of Sibert’s 
ordinal indicates a deliberate effort to ensure a distinctively 
Carmelite office for this feast and illustrates the conscien- 
tious implementation of rubric in Carmelite liturgical life. By 
their scrupulous adherence to this liturgical format for the 
office of the Conception of Mary the fifteenth-century Mainz 
Carmelites distinguished their observance from diocesan 
usage, which featured a recent rhymed office, “Deus ante 
luciferum,” in celebration of this feast. By the same token, 
such fidelity to the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal prohibited 
the Carmelites from adopting or initiating a more elaborate or 
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rhymed office to celebrate this feast, which would have more 
appropriately reflected their strong support of the feast of 
Mary’s conception. 


Within a given tradition, rhymed offices are used to 
honor saints whose veneration is particularly esteemed and 
show the role of that liturgical tradition in fostering the cult 
of a particular saint. Among the rhymed offices contained in 
the Carmelite tradition, that of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
reflects the Carmelite participation in an extremely popular 
devotion. St. Thomas Becket's canonization by Pope 
Alexander III on Feb. 21, 1173, little more than two years 
after his death on Dec. 29, 1170, gives one an idea of the 
immense popularity of this saint and martyr. Much of the 
cult attached to St. Thomas relates to the dates of his can- 
onization and of the translation of his relics on July 7, 
1220,65 

The Carmelites were one among many religious orders 
to accept this feast and, by their international nature, to 
spread his cult throughout Europe.®® The inclusion of the 
feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the prescriptions of the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka thus assured his uniform venera- 
tion throughout the order. The rubric concerning the office 
chants for this feast is as follows: 


In Natali S. Thomae archiepiscopi et martyris IX lect. Ad 
matut. invitat. Assunt Thomae. Hymn. Ps, vv ut unius 
martyris. In I noct. ant. Summo sacerdotio, ant. 
Monachus sub, ant. Cultor agni. Lectt. sex de passione 
ejus Gloriosi martyris. R. Studens livor, v, Ordo. R. 
Thomas manus. v. Clamat. R. Lapis iste. v. Aurum for- 
nax. In II noct. ant. Nec in agnos, ant. Exuwlat vir, ant. 
Exulantis. R. Post sex annos. v. Ne sit lupis. R. Jacet 
granum. v. Cadit custos. R. Ex summa. v. Concurrit. In 
II noct. ant. Sathanae. Ant. Strictis. Ant. Hosti pandit. 
Lectt. tres de evangel. Ego sum pastor. R. Mundi florem. 
v. Vox cruoris. R. Xpiste Jesu. v. Per te Thoma. R. Jesu 
bone. v. Actu mente. Te Deum. Sacerdot. v. Ora pro 
nobis. In Laudib. ant. Granum cadit. Ps. Dominus reg- 
navit etc., ant. Totus orbis, ant. Aqua Thomae, ant. Ad 
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Thomae, ant. Tu per Thomae. Cap. hymn. v. ut unius 
martyris. ant. Opem nobis. Ps. Bened. Or. Deus pro 
cujus. Memoria de Nativitate ant. Nesciens mater. 
Memo. de S. Stephano ant. Benedictionis. Memo. S. 
Johannis ant. Quasi unus. Memo. Innocentium ant. 
Herodes videns v. Hi sunt qui cum mulieribus. Or. Deus 
cujus hodierna. Praedicti v. et or. dicantur ad matutin. et 
ad vesperas per octavam. Ad horas antt. de Laudibus 
et cetera ut unius martyris.... Ant. Salve Thoma. Ps. 
Magnif. Or. Deus pro cujus.. .67 


Table 3 presents the chants for St. Thomas of 
Canterbury as they appear in three Carmelite manuscripts, 
from Mainz, Florence and Pisa, respectively. 


TABLE 3 


THE FEAST OF ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarMA CarFT CarPD 
a Pastor cesus in gregis 15lv 84 104 
Inv Assunt thome martiris 
P. Venite 152 85 104 
Nlal Summo sacerdotio thomas 
P. Beatus vir 152v 85 104v 


a2  Monachus sub clerico 
P. Quare fremuerunt 152v 85v 104v 
a3 Cultor agri domini 


P. Domini quid 152v 86 104v 
RI Studens livor thome 

v. Ordo sexus etas 153 86v 105 
R2 Thomas manum mittit 

v. Clamat cunctis 153v 887 105v 


R3__sLapis iste sex 
v. Aurum fornax 154 88 106 
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aS 


INCIPIT 
Nec in agnos 
P. Cum invocarem 
Exulat vir optimus 
P. Verba mea 
Exulantis predia 
P. Domine dominus 
Post sex annos 
v. Ne sit lupis 
Iacet granum oppressum 
v. Cadit custos 
Ex summa rerum 
v. Concurrit 


Sathane satellites 
P. In domino 

Strictis thomas ensibus 
P. Domine quis 

Hosti pandit ostium 
P. Domine in 

Mundi florem a mundo 
v. Vox cruoris 

Xpiste ihesu per thome 
v. Per te thoma 

Ihesu bone per thome 
v. Actu mente 


Granum cadit copiam 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Totus orbis martyris 
P. Jubilate 
Aqua thome quinquies 
P. Deus deus meus 
Ad thome memoriam 
P. Benedicite 
Tu per thome 
P. Laudate dominum 


CarMA 


155 


155 


155v 


155v 


156 


156v 


157v 


157v 


158 


158 


159 


159v 


160v 


160v 


161 


161 


16lv 


CarFT CarPD 


89v 


89v 


90 


90v 


9lv 


92v 


94 


94 


94v 


95 


96 


97v 


98v 


99 


99v 


100 


100 


106v 


107 


107 


107v 


108 


108v 


109 


109 


109v 


109v 


110 


lll 


lllv 


lllv 


112 


112 


112 


*M = Magnificat Antiphon 
P = Psalm 

Inv = Invitatory Antiphon 
N = Nocturn 


a = antiphon 


verse 


R = responsory 
v= 
L = Lauds 

B = Benedictus Antiphon 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarMA CarFT CarPD 
B_ Opem nobis 0 thoma 
P. Benedictus 16lv 100v 112v 


M __ Salve thoma virga 
P. Magnificat 162v 101 113 


The absolute conformity of these chants to the prescrip- 
tions of the ordinal of Sibert is less surprising in this instance 
than in that of the Conception of the Virgin, since in the 
latter case a great deal of variety prevailed in the possible 
selection of pieces for the office. The office of Thomas of 
Canterbury, on the other hand, was fixed at an early date in 
the tradition and simply accepted in its entirety into the 
Carmelite liturgy, thereby indicating the Carmelites’ role in 
fostering his cult, and also adding a significant element to 
their own office tradition. 

The scrupulous fidelity of the office structures for the 
feast of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the 
Conception of the Virgin and St. Thomas of Canterbury to the 
prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal indicates the extent to which 
rubric was carried out into lived Carmelite experience. 
Moreover, these three feasts indicate at least partially how 
the Carmelite office tradition took shape: the feast of the 
three Patriarchs clearly is a vestige of the eastern dimension 
of the order, recalling its beginnings; the feast of the 
Conception directly relates to the Carmelites’ origin as 
“Brothers of the Blessed Virgin of Mount Carmel,” but also 
reflects their participation in current theological issues such 
as the debate over the Immaculate Conception; the feast of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury shows the willingness of the 
Carmelites to absorb new elements into their own liturgical 
tradition. These three feasts serve to illustrate the different 
elements which gave shape to a unique Carmelite liturgical 
tradition. A fourth feast, that of St. Lazarus, combines a Holy 
Sepulchre and Provencal French influence into one liturgical 
celebration, further illustrating the ability of the Carmelites 
to incorporate diverse elements into their liturgical tradition 
and to celebrate them as uniquely their own. 

The ordinal of Sibert de Beka gives us a detailed picture 
of the Carmelite liturgy in 1312 and the years immediately 
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following it, and a general background for a discussion of the 
Carmelite liturgy for the next two hundred years. The ordi- 
nal itself does not indicate the development of the liturgy up 
to 1312, however, and apart from occasional legislation of a 
general chapter®8 we have virtually no idea of the process by 
which the Carmelite liturgy came to exist in the form pro- 
pounded by Sibert in 1312. Thus the legislation and lived 
experience which form the background to the ordinal remain 
largely unknown. 


+ + + 


While the ordinal of Sibert de Beka assured the stable 
liturgical format for the feasts and other office celebrations it 
contained, its scope did not extend to details of text and 
music, and it could not impede the ongoing liturgical growth 
of the Carmelite Order. As a result, general chapters contin- 
ued to legislate the admission of new feasts into the 
Carmelite rite, and stipulated the dates and liturgical rank 
for their observance without specifying the chants to be used 
in their celebration. Consequently the chapters provided no 
detailed rubrics for these new feasts, although they may have 
offered some prescriptions concerning their celebration. 

Four of these feasts, namely, the Three Marys, Our 
Lady of the Snows, the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the 
Temple and the Visitation, are particularly important for our 
study, since they reflect changes in the relationship between 
rule and rubric after the time of the initial promulgation of 
Sibert’s ordinal. 

The feast of the Three Marys was introduced into the 
Carmelite rite by the General Chapter of Lyons in 1342: 


Item in rubrica tertia de divino officio addatur quod de 
Sororibus beatae Mariae, scilicet Maria Jacobi et Maria 
Salome in die sancti Urbani fiat officium sicut in festo 
duplici est notatum.69 


The three Marys in question are Mary of Jacob and Mary of 
Salomas, both sisters of the Virgin Mary according to the 
Provengal legend from which the cult derives, and the Virgin 
Mary herself. The chapter legislation stipulated that the feast 
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was to be celebrated as a duplex on St. Urban’s day, or May 
25th. Although the rank of duplex accords this feast consid- 
erable solemnity, the chapter prescribed none of the specific 
chants to be sung as part of the office.79 Table 4 illustrates 
the chants used for the celebration of this feast in two 
Carmelite sources, CarME and CarFO. The only substantial 
differences in the choice of pieces to be used occur in the 
case of the Lauds antiphons. The fifth antiphon in CarFO, 
“Respondens autem angelus,” does not occur in CarME, and 
the third antiphon in CarME, “Hee cum aromatibus,” is 
unknown in CarFO; these changes entail some modification 
in the ordering of these chants in each source. 


TABLE 4 


THE FEAST OF THE THREE MARYS; 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarME  CarFO 


M Ecce dies gloriosa 
P. Magnificat 487 42 


Inv Jubilemus in hac die 
P. Venite 487v 42v 


Nlal_ Gratuletur civium 


P. Domine dominus 488 43 
a2 _— Hodie celebritas 

P. Celi enarrant 488v 43v 
a3 Alme matris nomine 

P. Domini est terra 489 44 


Rl Sollempnitas/Dies festus 


v. Felicium par sororum 489 44 
R2 Ante regis solium 
v. Hee puelle 490 45 


R3 Hodie marie iacobi 
v. Ad earum igitur 491 46 
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CHANT INCIPIT 


N2al 


a2 


a3 


R1 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


a3 


a4 


as 


as 


Maria de ioachim 
P. Eructavit 
Maria iacobi minoris 
P. Deus noster refugium 
(Et) maria salome 
P. Fundamenta 
Maria magdalene dueque 
v. Et dicunt ad invicem 
Mirande propagines 
v. Sic ex anna 
Super throno salomonis 
v. Virgo mater pietatis 


Maria primogenita 

P. Cantate i. 
Maria mater iacobi 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Cum hac ergo iacobus 

P. Cantate ii. 
O ihesu deifere 

v. Hee super candelabrum 
Orto solis radio 

v. Non est hic 
Gaudeamus hodie 

v. Felices matertere 


Cum maria magdalene 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Ad sepulchrum 
P. Jubilate 
Hee cum aromatibus 
P. Deus deus meus 
Quis revolvet lapidem 
P. Deus deus meus 
Et intrantes 
P. Benedicite 
Quis revolvet lapidem 
P. Laudate 
Respondens autem angelus 
P. Laudate 


CarME 


492v 


493 


493v 


494 


495 


496 


CarFO 


A7v 


48 


48v 


48v 


49v 


50v 


52 


52v 


53 


53v 


54v 


55v 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarME CarFO 
B_ Mulieres leniter angelus 
P. Benedictus 504 59v 
sr* Maria iacobi et salome - 60 
sr Et respicientes - 60v 
sr Hee cum aromatibus - 61 


M O lux (de) luce 
P. Magnificat 505 6lv 


In addition, slight textual variants obtain in several 
instances within the same piece from one tradition to the 
other, and musically the settings are entirely different, yield- 
ing the interesting phenomenon of two completely indepen- 
dent musical settings of a very rare rhymed office, both of 
which settings belong to the Carmelite liturgical tradition.7! 

The’ Chapter of Frankfurt of 1393 mandated the obser- 
vance of the feasts of Our Lady of the Snows, the Visitation 
and Presentation of Mary for the Carmelite Order: 


Quantum ad Ordinationes et Constitutiones. Primo ordi- 
naverunt, quod fiat omni anno in die B.i Dominici de 
Mense Augusti totum Duplex Festum Sanctae Mariae de 
Nive et Festum Dominici transferatur in proximum diem 
vacantem et fiat Officium sicut consuevit fieri diebus 
Sabbathinis de Commemoratione Beatae Virginis; sed 
Lectiones sumantur de legenda, seu Miraculo praedicti 
Festi. 

Item ordinaverunt, quod fiat omni anno in crastinum 
Octavae S.ti Johannis Baptistae de Mense Julii Festum 
Salutationis Beatae Mariae Virginis ad Elizabeth ex prae- 
cepto S.mi D.ni Papae Bonifacii VIII, et fiat Officium mis- 
sum a Summo Pontifice. 


*sr = short responsory 
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Item ordinaverunt quod de praedicto Festo fiant 
Octavae solemnes, secundum formam Bullae missae a 
praedicto Summo Pontifice. 

Item ordinaverunt, quod fiat omni anno Festum totum 
Duplex Praesentationis B.ae Mariae; et hoc in crastinum 
Sancti Eadmundi Regis et Martyris de Mense Novembri.7? 


Despite the common rank of totum duplex, a different 
method of celebrating the feasts obtains in each instance. In 
the case of Our Lady of the Snows these prescriptions of the 
Chapter of Frankfurt indicate that the antiphons and psalms 
are to be taken from the office for commemorating the Virgin 
Mary on Saturday, with the readings coming from the legenda 
or miracles connected with the feast. Such general terms 
could easily yield different results in the actual celebration of 
the feast from convent to convent. In CarMC, for instance, 
most of the chants are simply taken from the feast of the 
Assumption.’3 Their organization for this totum duplex feast 
of Our Lady of the Snows is distinctive, but in the absence of 
universally applicable rubrics such as an accepted ordinal 
provides, one cannot know with certainty whether this litur- 
gical celebration obtained for the whole order or simply 
belonged to the usage of the Mainz Carmelites. 

By contrast, the stipulations for the feast of the 
Visitation, July 2, specifically mention that the office should 
be celebrated “secundum formam Bullae missae a praedicto 
Summo Pontifice,” that is, with the office promulgated by 
Pope Boniface IX in his bull, “Superni benignitas conditoris,” 
of 1389.74 This Carmelite office differs from the one the 
Dominicans used, “Collaetentur corda filium,” and from a 
subsequent one, “Ut vox marie,” which became popular when 
Pope Sixtus IX reinstituted the feast in 1475.75 The 
Carmelites, by maintaining the original chants as propounded 
by Boniface [X, celebrated this feast in a manner distinct from 
Dominican and other versions. 

In the case of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the 
Temple the chapter acts say nothing at all about the specific 
chants to be used, and stipulate only its rank as totum 
duplex, and the date of its observance as the day after that of 
St. Edmund, or Nov. 21st, the commonly accepted day of its 
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celebration.76 No mention is made in the chapter acts of the 
popular “Fons hortorum” office of Philippe de Méziéres, 
despite the author's ties to the Carmelite Order.77 Table 5, 
which shows the chants used for the feast of the Presentation 
of Mary in two Carmelite sources, Mainz, Dom- und 
Dié6zesanmuseum, codex D [CarMD] and Florence, Museo di 
San Marco, ms. 575 (V) [CarFV], clearly illustrates the results 
of such general legislation in the specific celebration of the 
feast. 

In the absence of an accompanying ordinal to prescribe 
the actual chants to be sung, the Carmelites of Florence and 
Mainz chose two very different formats for the celebration of 
this feast. The simple Florentine format of this office indi- 
cates an early celebration of the Presentation of Mary, with 
texts and music which are unique to this CarFV source. The 
early date for the Florentine source itself, stemming probably 
from the 1390's, suggests that this version of the office may 
have been a provisional one, while the Mainz one was intend- 
ed to be more permanent. The music for the Mainz Carmelite 
celebration is adapted from the music for the office of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and other offices already existing 
within the Carmelite sources. The manner in which text and 
music are assembled strongly suggests that this office was 
either written by the Mainz Carmelites themselves or derived 
from another Carmelite source which served as a direct 
model for this office. 
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TABLE 5 


THE FEAST OF THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY: 


LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE SOURCES 


CHANT INCIPIT CarMD CarFV 


Val Letetur ecclesia 


P. Laudate pueri 152 
a2 ‘Per te misericordia 

P. Laudate dominum 152 
a3 Psalmus est bonus 

P. Lauda anima 152v 
a4  Suscipiens est viduam 

P. Laudate dominum 152v 
a5 _ Divinus flavit spiritus 

P. Lauda ierusalem 152v 


M Pastor dives in celi 
P. Magnificat 153v 


Inv Presenti xpisto domino 
P. Venite 154 


Nlal  Annam vocatam graciam 


P. Domine dominus 154v 
a2 __ Auri solisque filia 

P. Celi enarrant 154v 
a3_—De stirpe virgo 

P. Domini est terra 155 
Rl Germen produxit stirps 

v. Quod ne destruxit 155 
R2 —O vite vitis vitam 

v. Tu laqueus tritis 155v 
R3__ Anna parens clausa 

v. Corda facit 156 


N2al Anus annosa sterilis 
P. Eructavit 156v 
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CuHantT INCIPIT 


a2 


a3 


RI 


R2 


R3 


Radix yesse protulit 

P. Deus noster refugium 
Beata suxit ubera 

P. Fundamenta 
Ex yoachim primam 

v. Queve longeve 
Puram pura paris 

v. Conscendit hylaris 
Quo formosa nimis 

v. Sed pro ver imprimis 


Scandit virgo 

P. Cantate i. 
Per templi transit 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Anna tu felix 

P. Cantate ii. 
Corda velut sursum 

v. Templa subit cursum 
Amplius etherei sensit 

v. Dat celi roris 
Unam quam petii 

v. Sit michi velle 


Ab eterno presingnatur 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Introivit in atria 
P, Jubilate 
Fontem vite siciens 
P. Deus deus meus 
Virgo non minor 
P. Benedicite 
Tuvencula virginea 
P. Laudate dominum 


Cornu salutis hodie 
P. Benedictus 


CarMD 


156v 


157 


157 


157v 


158 


158 


158v 


158v 


159 


159 


159v 


160 


160v 


160v 


160v 


161 
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CHANT INCIPIT CarMD CarFV 


M Pandit pater potentiam 


P. Magnificat 162 
M _O preclari cristi 

P. Magnificat 65 

Lal Dominus hec agmina 65v 

a2 Cordis in letitia 65v 
a3 Hic carnem cum spiritu 66 
a4 Sancti cum humilibus 66 
a5 Cornu sui populi 66v 


M_ Magnificate deum gentes 
P. Magnificat 66v 


These four feasts illustrate the different formats that 
obtained for feasts admitted to the Carmelite rite after 1312, 
ranging from Our Lady of the Snows, which used chants from 
the common of the Virgin, to offices accepted more or less in 
their entirety into the rite, such as the Three Marys and the 
Visitation, to an office such as the Presentation of the Virgin, 
which was formulated for Carmelite use within the order 
itself. By incorporating these various offices into the 
Carmelite liturgy without specifying the details of their cele- 
bration, the general chapters refrained from extending the 
scope of the ordinal of Sibert in a manner consistent with the 
Carmelite liturgical tradition. Thus while the acts of general 
chapters reflect the interest the Carmelites maintained in 
their own rite and their concern with carefully regulating 
their liturgical practices, they tell us virtually nothing about 
the details of their implementation. By not listing the specific 
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chants to be followed for uniform observance, these chapters 
indirectly allowed considerable freedom in their actual 
performance. 

The manuscript Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms. 
121,78 a French Carmelite ordinal from the year 1468, sheds 
light on the question of the relationship between rule and 
rubric during the fifteenth century. Written more than a cen- 
tury and a half after the original, this later ordinal of Sibert 
stems from a time when feasts such as the Three Marys, 
Presentation and Visitation were well established within the 
Carmelite tradition. It includes the liturgical prescriptions 
from the chapters of Montpellier of 1369 [f. 55v), Frankfurt of 
1393 (although it states 1394 in the manuscript) [f. 56] and 
Paris of 1456 [f. 56] as part of its format, a particularly inter- 
esting feature since these are not all available elsewhere. 

Included on f. 55 of this manuscript in the prescriptions 
of the Chapter of Montpellier of 1369 is a reiteration of the 
acceptance of the feast of the Three Marys into the Carmelite 
liturgy in terms identical to those of 1342. Despite the reiter- 
ation of this legislation, the feast is not mentioned in the 
sanctoral section of the ordinal itself, although it is included 
in the calendar in its proper place, May 25th. The format of 
this ordinal is crucial for an understanding of developments 
within the Carmelite liturgy in the period after 1312: 
although the new feasts were accepted into the liturgy, the 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka was kept intact, rather than being 
updated to accommodate these new feasts. In other words, 
the extension of rule to rubric which established the uniform 
liturgical tradition of the Carmelites in 1312 did not apply to 
those feasts admitted to the liturgy at a later date. Although 
such a policy respected the integrity of Sibert’s work, it weak- 
ened its uniformity. With the rubrics for the celebration of 
newly admitted feasts being stipulated neither by the general 
chapters nor by uniformly revised ordinals, the implementa- 
tion of such legislation became a local rather than a general 
matter; in other words, it became the responsibility of the 
individual Carmelite convent to use its own resources to cele- 
brate a new feast. This explains the variations in the celebra- 
tion of the feast of the Three Marys between Florence and 
Mainz codices, chief of which are the two different musical 
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settings for essentially the same office An even more sub- 
stantial degree of variation prevails in the case of the office of 
the Presentation of the Virgin Mary between Florence and 
Mainz Carmelite manuscripts, since the Mainz version is 
obviously more fully developed than the Florentine one. If an 
archetype of this office was indeed extant in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it has not come to light in modern times. Stated sim- 
ply, rule no longer led quickly to rubric as concerns the later 
offices, necessitating the implementation of local rather than 
universal liturgical celebrations of these feasts. This led to 
interesting offices from a musical and liturgical point of view, 
but began to weaken the universality of the Carmelite office 
tradition as a whole in the fifteenth century. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of liturgical celebrations continued to 
follow the stipulations of Sibert’s ordinal, so that the liturgi- 
cal identity of the Carmelite office as a whole still remained 
intact. 


+ + + 


The interrelationship between rule and rubric in the 
office tradition of the Carmelites enables us to appreciate the 
vibrancy of medieval Carmelite liturgical life in general. Only 
with the revision of the Albertine rule under the pontificate of 
Innocent IV in 1245 did such possibilities for liturgical vital- 
ity arise: the Innocentian revision refined the rule so that 
rubric became possible as its counterpart in the liturgical 
domain. At the same time the absence of early liturgical 
sources prevents us from knowing what rubric was found to 
correspond to this newly-revised rule, and even from know- 
ing whether a uniform rubric prevailed in this early stage of 
the communal Carmelite office. The history of the Carmelite 
office is one of progressive growth from a private devotion 
through an unknown developing stage into a stable and uni- 
form practice valid for the whole order by the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka in 1312. By this 
time the Carmelites themselves had evolved from a small 
local community on Mount Carmel with an eremitical life 
style to an international mendicant order within the church, 
with many established provinces in western Europe. The 
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liturgical rite promulgated in 1312 was itself bi-cultural, 
reflecting the influences of the Holy Land, where the 
Carmelites were founded, as well as of the customs of west- 
ern Europe to which they had by this time relocated. The 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka thus provided the Carmelite rite in 
1312 with the instrument it needed to express its unique 
liturgical identity, and the rite itself helped to shape and 
define the religious growth of the order. While in 1245 rule 
had allowed rubric to emerge, now in 1312 rubric gave 
expression to rule by translating it into actual liturgical expe- 
rience. No other order at the time could boast such eclectic 
influences within its own tradition, yielding an office liturgy 
which was entirely unique to the Carmelites. At the same 
time, the precise stipulations of the ordinal ensured that this 
liturgical identity would be carefully maintained, irrespective 
of the local customs of the diocese wherein the friars were sit- 
uated. 

The same liturgical spirit which encouraged the 
Carmelites to absorb and integrate into their own rite cus- 
toms from a variety of other traditions also encouraged them 
to continue refining their liturgy after the initial promulgation 
of Sibert's ordinal. The period after 1312 is one of liturgical 
expansion, wherein general chapters accepted new feasts 
into the Carmelite rite; unfortunately, no liturgical counter- 
part to chapter acts provided the liturgical details necessary 
to ensure a uniform celebration of the new feasts throughout 
the order. In other words, rule functioned without rubric as 
concerns those feasts which entered the Carmelite rite after 
1312, yielding an updated and current liturgical rite, but 
beginning to weaken its fabric in terms of uniform liturgical 
expression. Thus while the ordinal of Sibert continued to 
offer a sense of identity for most of the liturgical celebrations, 
newly accepted offices exhibit considerable variety in detailed 
performance, at least between the traditions of Mainz and 
Florence, whose manuscripts have survived to modern times. 

The French Carmelite ordinal of 1468 illustrates the dis- 
tance between rule and rubric, since this document includes 
within it the liturgical legislation of three different general 
chapters without any trace of the liturgical adaptation such 
legislation necessarily entailed: in other words, this ordinal 
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graphically illustrates that rule no longer extended itself into 
rubric as it once had done. With rule and rubric no longer 
functioning together, individual initiative became possible 
and even necessary in the case of newer offices in a way that 
had been unknown earlier. The breakdown of rubric thus 
yielded interesting musical and liturgical phenomena in such 
feasts as the Three Marys and the Presentation of the Virgin, 
but did so at the expense of total uniformity in the Carmelite 
liturgy. 

In conclusion, the relationship between rule and rubric 
enables us to appreciate the liturgical growth of the 
Carmelite Order in the medieval period. The careful regula- 
tion and scrupulous implementation of liturgical legislation 
helped to shape a distinctive Carmelite identity and reflects 
the value the medieval Carmelites placed on their own litur- 
gical tradition. The willingness of the order to incorporate 
liturgical elements from a variety of impulses into its own rite 
gave it a strong sense of identity, which rubrically the ordinal 
of Sibert de Beka firmly reinforced and universally estab- 
lished. In later years the same willingness to continually 
accept liturgical change and growth led the Carmelites to 
accept by rule what they were not always prepared to support 
by rubric. As a result, new possibilities emerged for individ- 
ual expression, albeit at the price of overall liturgical unifor- 
mity. The evolving relationship between rule and rubric dis- 
closes a portrait of the Carmelite liturgy which enables us to 
understand the development of the order itself and to appre- 
ciate the significant contribution of the Carmelites to the 
liturgical life of the medieval church. 
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publié d’aprés le manuscrit original et collationné sur divers 
manuscrits et imprimés, Bibliothéque liturgique 13 (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et fils, Libraires, 1910). 

For biographical information concerning the life of Sibert de 
Beka, cf. Bartholomeo Maria Xiberta, O. Carm., “De scrip- 
toribus scholasticis saeculi XIV ex ordine Carmelitarum,” 
Bibliothéque de la Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, fasc. 6 
(Louvain, 1931). 

Zimmerman, Ordinaire, p. xiv. 

Transcribed in Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, p. 27. 
Fr. Gabriel Wessels, O. Carm., Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, 
p. 395. 

Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, p. 409. 

Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, p. 426. 

In 1256 the newly-elected Master General of the Dominican 
Order, Humbert of Romans, began the uniform revision of the 
liturgy according to newly corrected service books, now housed 
in the archives of the Dominican Order in Rome. British 
Library Additional ms. 23935 is a portable copy of this proto- 
type for the use of the Master General in settling liturgical 
questions while on visitation. For a complete discussion of 
these two codices, cf. William R. Bonniwell, O.P., A History of 
the Dominican Liturgy, 1215-1945 (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 1945), pp. 83-97. 

These two Carmelite manuscripts from Pisa are described in 
Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, pp. 244-47. They 
are Castello, Convento Santa Lucia, ms. sine signatura [CarPSs] 
and Castello, Convento Santa Lucia, ms. D [CarPD]. 
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48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 


Described in Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, pp. 
247-59. The specific codices used in this study are: 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex A (CarMA) 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex C (CarMC) 
Mainz, Dom- und Didzesanmuseum, codex D (CarMD) 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex E (CarME) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 618 (CarFB) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 579 (CarFl) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 574 (CarFM) 
Florence, Carmine, ms. O (CarFO) 
Florence, Carmine, ms. P (CarFP) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv, 572 (CarFQ) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 571 (CarFT) 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. Inv. 575 (CarFV) 
For a discussion of the dates of the Florence codices, cf. my 
dissertation Cantica Carmelitana: The Chants of the Carmelite 
Office I, pp. 50-54. A missing leaf from codex A now housed 
in the Munich Bayerische Staatsbibliothek with the siglum 
clm. 29 164/13 bears the date 1430; cf. Fritz Arens, “Ein Blatt 
aus den Mainzer Karmeliterchorbtchern,” Jahrbuch fiir das 
Bistum Mainz 8 (1958-60), 341-46 for a discussion of this 
missing leaf and its dedicatory notice. An unnumbered folio in 
codex B bears the date 1432. 
Hugo Buchtal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 143. The litur- 
gical portion of this book was done by Francis Wormald. 
Zimmerman, Ordinaire de l'Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Carmel, pp. 255-56. 
Cf. Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, pp. 92-100 for a 
discussion of saints common to Holy Sepulchre and Carmelite 
calendars. 
For a discussion of the Provencal tradition of the Three Marys, 
cf. Michael T. Driscoll, O. Carm., ““L’histoire des Trois Maries’ 
by Jean de Venette, O. Carm.,” Cahiers de Joséphologie 23 
(1975), 240. For a discussion of Lazarus in relation to this 
legend, cf. Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, p. 87-88. 
Zimmerman, Ordinaire de l'Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Carmel, p, 269. 
Cf. Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, p. 255. 
CarFI mentions the feast of St. Lazarus as being the day to 
begin chanting the “O” antipons before the Magnificat [on f. 
103]; CarFB stipulates in a rubric that the Mass chants for the 
feast of St. Lazarus should be taken from the common of a 
confessor [f. 3v]. 
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Cornelius A. Bouman, “The Immaculate Conception in the 
Liturgy,” in The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, ed. 
Edward Dennis O'Connor, C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), p. 115. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, tr. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province 2 (New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1947), p. 2163. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, p. 2165; pt. III, Q. 
27, Art. 2, Reply Obj. 3. 

William R. Bonniwell, O. P., A History of the Dominican Liturgy, 
p. 230. 

Bonniwell, p. 228. 

Bonniwell, p. 231. 

Augustine M. Forcadell, O. Carm., “The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception in the Carmelite Liturgy,” The Sword 
17 (1954), 184. For information on the history of the feast 
itself, cf. Adolf Adam, The Liturgical Year: Its History and its 
Meaning after the Reform of the Liturgy, trans. Matthew J. 
O'Connell (New York: Pueblo Publishing Co., 1981), p. 212 and 
K.-A. Henri Kellner, L’année ecclésiastique et les fétes des 
saints dans leur évolution historique, trad. R. P. Jacques Bund 
(Paris: P. Lethellieux, 1910), p. 347. 

Zimmerman, Ordinaire de 'Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Carmel, pp. 267-68. 

Raymonde Foreville, “Le culte de Saint Thomas Becket en 
Normandie. Enquéte sur les sanctuaires anciennement placés 
sous le vocable du martyr de Canterbury,” in Thomas Becket, 
Actes du colloque international de Sédiéres, 19-24 aout 1973 
(Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1975), p. 135. 

Médard Barth, “Zum Kult des hl. Thomas Becket im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet, in Skandinavien und Italien,” 
Freiburger Diézesan-Archiv 80 (1960), 102-03. 

Zimmerman, Ordinaire de l'Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont- 
Carmel, pp. 123-24. 

For instance, the Chapter of London of 1281 accepted the 
feasts of St. Augustine of Hippo, St. Catherine of Alexandria 
and St. Nicholas of Myra into the liturgy, presumably each 
with the rhymed office as stipulated later in Sibert’s ordinal. 
Cf. Saggi, “Constitutiones Capituli Londinensis Anni 1281,” 
244-45. 

Zimmerman, Monumenta Historica Carmelitana 1 (Lirinae: Ex 
Typis Abbatiae, 1907), p. 141. 
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Chapter Acts themselves only prescribe the observance of a 
feast and the rank which it will have in the rite, as opposed to 
an ordinal, which is far more detailed. 

For a further examination of this office of the Three Marys, cf. 
my dissertation, Cantica Carmelitana: The Chants of the 
Carmelite Office, especially Vol. Il, pp. 267-341. 

Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, pp. 109-10. 

The chants and rubrics for this feast in CarMC occur on ff. 
259v-267. 

R. W. Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts in Later Medieval England 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), p. 40. 

Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy, pp. 231-32 and 
p. 232, f. 20. Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts, pp. 45, 47. 

Pfaff, p. 104. 

Pfaff, p. 111. Cf. Joachim Smet, O. Carm., The Life of Saint 
Peter Thomas by Philippe de Méziéres (Roma: Institutum 
Carmelitanum, 1954), p. 29 for a detailed discussion of the 
friendship between Philippe de Méziéres and the Carmelite St. 
Peter Thomas. Cf. N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres 1327-1405 et 
la croisade au XIVe siécle (Paris: Librairie Emile Bouillon, Edi- 
teur, 1896), p. 511, f. 2 for the reference concerning Philippe's 
ties with the Carmelites of Paris. 

This manuscript is described by Kallenberg in Fontes Liturgiae 
Carmelitanae, p. 115. 


i 
THE MEDIEVAL 
CARMELITE OFFICE 
TRADITION 
tL 


Although the Carmelites were founded as a group of 
hermits at the beginning of the thirteenth century, they soon 
began to change from an eremitical to a mendicant way of 
life, expanding by the middle of the century from a single 
foundation on Mount Carmel in the Holy Land to an interna- 
tional order numbering ten provinces by 1281.! This funda- 
mental shift both in location and self-understanding influ- 
enced the Carmelites’ subsequent development as a religious 
order and determined the shape of their liturgical rite. The 
purpose of this article is to discuss the historical develop- 
ment of the Carmelite office tradition and then to examine 
the liturgical sources themselves to illustrate the order’s dis- 
tinctive sanctoral cycle, liturgical format of feasts and musical 
characteristics. 

A group of hermits who would later be known as 
Carmelites settled on Mount Carmel as part of the crusader 
movement at the very end of the twelfth century? and subse- 
quently petitioned the local patriarch, Albert of Jerusalem, to 
recognize their way of life through an approved rule, which 
was granted during his time in office, 1206-14.5 This 
Albertine rule emphasized the importance of the cell as the 
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place of solitude for the hermit and, in Chapter 8, as the 
place where he encountered the Lord in constant prayer;* 
any other justifiable activities were seen merely as an inter- 
ruption to the constant life of prayer. Although chapter 11 of 
the rule prescribed the construction of an oratory for daily 
Mass in common,} it said nothing about a communal Divine 
Office, which presumably was done by each hermit in his 
cell. Chapter 9 of the rule directed that the hermits who 
could read should recite the psalms in divisions proportion- 
ate to the liturgical office hours, while those who could not 
were to recite an appropriate number of “Our Fathers,” also 
divided according to the office hours.6 This recitation of 
“Our Fathers” by the illiterate hermits was not unique to 
the Carmelites: the Cistercians, for instance, followed a 
comparable custom.” In both cases the Carmelite office was 
a private activity of each hermit, and reflected the flexible 
structure which such private devotion implied. 

The explicit association of the Carmelites with the 
crusader movement meant that as a group they formed an 
integral part of the culture of the Latin Kingdom, yet as indi- 
viduals they were presumably western in origin. Their pres- 
ence in the Holy Land implied a cultural and liturgical assim- 
ilation of eastern and western influences, although liturgically 
this mixture prevailed to a lesser extent for the office than for 
Mass, since it remained essentially a private devotion at this 
time. 

Saracen raids prompted the Carmelites to migrate to the 
west, beginning around the year 1238, and in turn initiated 
a rapid expansion whereby the order grew to comprise ten 
provinces by the year 1281, while still maintaining a pres- 
ence in the Holy Land itself until their extermination there in 
1291.8 This simultaneous presence in the Holy Land and 
western Europe assured the coexistence of eastern and 
western elements in their life style and liturgical expression 
which now began to distinguish the Carmelite rite from other 
counterparts. 

This same expansion necessitated a revision of the 
Albertine rule to accommodate their new status; their legit- 
imization as an official religious order within the church also 
incorporated them into the structures of the mendicant 
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orders, culminating in a complete revision of the Albertine 
tule by Pope Innocent IV in his Apostolic Letter, “Quae hon- 
orem conditoris” of October 1, 1247.9 The juridical tone of 
the revised rule reflects their changed status, and the revised 
chapter 9 refers both to the recitation in common of the 
Divine Office by those who can read and to a specific distinc- 
tion between the clerical and non-clerical elements within the 
order which had not obtained on Mount Carmel.!° Such a 
stipulation conforms to the new trend of the church towards 
public recitation of the office by clerics, insisted upon by the 
Fourth Lateran Council,!!and now extended to those non- 
clerical Carmelites who could read. The psalms, instead of 
being the focal point of the hermit’s prayer in his cell, now 
constitute one of the reasons for him to leave it. The radical 
change to a mendicant life style promoted the emergence of a 
distinctive Carmelite office, since the communal office 
enabled the Carmelites to begin expressing their heritage 
liturgically in a way that the private celebration of the office 
could never have accommodated. 

While the Albertine and Innocentian versions of the 
rule reflect the growth, accommodation to new customs and 
liturgical experimentation that characterized the period of 
Carmelite expansion into western Europe, no specifically 
liturgical witnesses have survived to enable us to appreciate 
the details of the Carmelite office during this early formative 
stage. 

The earliest extant Carmelite liturgical document is a 
thirteenth-century ordinal, now in Dublin’s Trinity College 
Library, ms. 194, which reflects a British usage.!2 Dating from 
the end of the century, it presents a very ordered format for 
chanting the office and reflects a time in which whatever 
liturgical experimentation or conflict may have occurred 
had already been resolved. Its late thirteenth-century date 
and its liturgical contents ally it more to the stability of 
the next century than to the probable instability of the mid- 
thirteenth-century. 

The single most important witness to the medieval 
Carmelite liturgical tradition is an ordinal written by the 
Carmelite Sibert de Beka and promulgated by the General 
Chapter of London in 1312 for use throughout the entire 
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order.!3 This ordinal stipulated all the chants, prayers and 
readings for every office hour and Mass of every day of the 
year. Like its thirteenth-century predecessor and prototype, 
its scope governed the entire church year, but unlike the ear- 
lier ordinal, Sibert de Beka’s work aimed at a uniform litur- 
gical observance in all the convents of the order, not just one 
province. Although later chapters slightly refined the stipu- 
lations of this ordinal, its rubrics generally prevailed during 
the entire medieval period. Its promulgation enables us to 
speak of a specifically Carmelite liturgical tradition, since it 
maintained uniformity of the observance throughout the 
entire order, and since corresponding legislation of the gen- 
eral chapters ensured that its rubrics were indeed enforced 
in actual practice. As Sibert’s ordinal was only replaced 
definitively by the general chapter of Venice in 1548,!4 it 
remained in force throughout the medieval period. 

Despite its rubrical detail and extensive scope, the ordi- 
nal of Sibert de Beka did not extend to a prototype of all the 
liturgical books comparable to the Dominican edition com- 
piled under the direction of their Master General, Humbert of 
Romans.!5 In other words, for the Carmelites uniform litur- 
gical prescription was not supported by uniformity of musi- 
cal detail as was the case with the Order of Preachers. This 
carefully regulated liturgical structure combined with flexi- 
bility of musical detail distinguished the Carmelites from 
their Dominican counterparts and created a balance between 
liturgical legislation and freedom of musical expression 
which characterized the medieval Carmelite rite. As a result, 
the manuscripts themselves exhibit a corresponding balance 
between uniformity and creativity which reflects this distinc- 
tively Carmelite approach to the office liturgy. 

We have chosen two sets of medieval Carmelite office 
manuscripts, a late fourteenth-century set originally stem- 
ming from the Carmine of Florence and now housed there 
and in the San Marco Library, and a fifteenth-century set 
originally used in the Mainz Carmelite convent and currently 
housed in the Dom- und Diézesanmuseum of that city, as the 
focal point for our discussion.!6 A comparison with the ordi- 
nal of Sibert de Beka shows a remarkable agreement between 
the chants used in these manuscripts and the prescriptions 
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of Sibert, so that both sets witness to the Carmelite fidelity to 
their own rite. The Carmelites’ presence in Florence dates 
from 1268 and in Mainz from 1285,!7 so that they were well 
established in both areas long before the time of Sibert’s ordi- 
nal. Since each city also had a strong liturgical tradition, the 
fidelity of the codices to Sibert’s ordinal is a conscious choice 
or mandate rather than the only liturgical structure available 
to them. 

Accounts of payment made for illuminations on some of 
the Florentine Carmelite antiphonals combined with liturgical 
evidence enable us to fix the date of these codices at the last 
decade of the fourteenth century.!8 The Mainz Carmelite 
codices A and B bear the dates 1430 and 1432 respective- 
ly,!9 enabling us to establish that this set of antiphonals was 
created at least during that decade. Since both sets of man- 
uscripts followed the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal, one 
can expect points of discrepancy to occur only concerning 
liturgical changes occurring between 1390 and 1430, or con- 
cerning preferences of a given manuscript for diocesan over 
Carmelite influence. 


The list of extant Carmelite antiphonals, with the sigla 
we are assigning them, is as follows: 


Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 579 (I), CarFI 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 571 (T), CarFT 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 575 (V), CarFV 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 577 (G), CarFG 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 578 (R), CarFR 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 616 (X). CarFX 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 572 (Q), CarFQ 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 576 (E), CarFE 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 574 (M), CarFM 
Florence, Museo di San Marco, ms. 573 (H), CarFH 
Florence, Carmine, ms. N, CarFN 

Florence, Carmine, ms. O, CarFO 

Florence, Carmine, ms. P, CarFP 

Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex A, CarMA 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex B, CarMB 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex C, CarMC 
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Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex D, CarMD 
Mainz, Dom- und Diézezanmuseum, codex E, CarME 
Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, codex s. s. 
Pisa, Convento Santa Maria del Carmine, ms. D?° 


Psalters and processionals also contain chants used for the 
office; we include them in our list of extant Carmelite manu- 
scripts, although generally the material they include is dis- 
tinct from antiphonals as such. 


Brescia, Biblioteca Queriniana, ms. A II 9 
Stuttgart, Wurttembergische Landesbibliothek, 
cod. brev. 95 
Nancy Bibliotheque Municipal, ms. 13 (581) 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, ms. A 1 1786 
Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale dell’Archiginnasio, 
ms. A 167?! 


In addition to these manuscripts, Kallenberg includes under 
his series of graduals the codex Bruxelles, Bibliothéque 
Royale, ms. 11359, which is a collection of prosae rather 
than a gradual as such.?? Not included in Kallenberg’s study 
is the codex Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, ms. W. 471, a 
Carmelite vesperal-processional with hymns and prayers to 
be used at Vespers for the year and, like the other psalters 
and processionals, containing material which is distinct from 
that of the antiphonals. For the purposes of this study we 
will restrict ourselves to the Carmelite antiphonals of Mainz 
and Florence, since they provide a virtually complete set of 
responsories and antiphons for the principal office hours, 
and thus prove apt for comparison with each other and with 
the diocesan sources of each city 


+ + + 


The general organization of the Carmelite office manu- 
scripts follows that of other office manuscripts: temporal and 
sanctoral cycles are separate, the sanctoral cycle begins 
with the feast of St. Andrew, Nov. 30, and the common of 
saints is contained in a separate section. One significant 
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characteristic of the Carmelite temporal cycle is that the 
Sundays after Pentecost are numbered after Trinity Sunday 
rather than after Pentecost,2 a feature of the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka scrupulously observed in the manuscripts 
themselves, and a distinguishing feature of the Carmelite 
liturgy. One feast from the temporal cycle bears special sig- 
nificance, namely, the solemn commemoration of the resur- 
rection, an observance peculiar to the Carmelite order. It reflects 
the Holy Land heritage of the Carmelites, since the rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre celebrated the feast of the resurrection of the 
Lord on March 27th.24 Sibert describes this feast in a 
special chapter of his ordinal, highlighting its significance for 
the Carmelite liturgy;25 here he specifically refers to it in 
connection with the rite of the Holy Sepulchre. While it is 
mentioned in a rubric on folio 45 of CarMD, and while some 
of its chants occur at the end of CarMD [the others have 
apparently been lost from this section of the manuscript], 
CarFX contains the feast in its entirety. The ordering of 
chants in both Florentine and Mainz Carmelite sources con- 
forms to the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal. While none of 
these pieces is unique to the Carmelite rite, their compilation 
into this liturgical format is distinctively Carmelite. Five of 
the responsories, Rl, “Maria Magdalena et altera”/ v. “Cito 
euntes,” R2, “Congratulamini michi"/ v. “Tulerunt dominum,” 
R38, “Tulerunt dominum,”/ v. “Dum ergo fleret,” R6, “Dum 
transisset sabbatum”/ v. “Et valde mane,” and RQ, “Et valde 
mane,”/ v. “Mulieres emerunt” also occur in the Carmelite 
office of St. Mary Magdalene, and the fifth Lauds antiphon, 
“Respondens autem,” occurs in the office of the Three Marys 
in CarFO, thus establishing a liturgical association with two 
other feasts closely related to the event of the resurrection. 
The feasts comprising the Carmelite sanctoral cycle, as 
one might expect, reflect the eclectic development of the order 
itself. The feast of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
on Oct. 6th directly reflects the Carmelite origins in the Holy 
Land. Featured as a feast in service books of the Holy 
Sepulchre rite,26it typifies that tradition’s affinity for feasts 
dealing with Old Testament figures and events. The 
Carmelite version of the office simply adapted established 
chants referring to the patriarchs and assembled them 
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together as an office for the feast, found in CarMD and CarFP. 
This feast of the patriarchs is particularly interesting since it 
involves a complete office celebration specifically established 
for this feast and either unique to the Carmelites or shared 
only by Carmelite and Holy Sepulchre rites. The very fact 
that each chant is specified rather than a number of them 
being grouped under a general stipulation reveals the care 
put into the regulation of this feast. 

A number of other feasts in the Carmelite liturgy reflect 
the order’s origins in the Latin Kingdom. The feast of St. 
Quiriacus (May 4) is far less detailed than that of the patri- 
archs in its rubrics, yet nonetheless represents a conscious 
preservation by the Carmelites. Sibert’s ordinal designates 
the feast as “Jerusalem sancti Quiriaci episcopi et martyris, 
IX lect. et cetera ut supra in festo [IX lect. paschalis tempo- 
ris."27 The designation “Jerusalem” directly refers to the Holy 
Land origins of the feast and suggests the preeminence of 
saints associated with the Holy Land in the Carmelite liturgy. 
Moreover, the rank of nine lessons indicated that the feast 
enjoyed a reasonable degree of solemnity, with nine proper 
lessons used for Matins. Although the rubrics deal more 
with the celebration of Mass than office, the antiphon “In 
coelestibus,” the responsory “Filiae iherusalem,” and the 
Magnificat antiphon “Qui manet in me” are designated for 
use in second Vespers.?®This feast is represented in CarFO, f. 
4lv and CarME, f. 486, indicating that the office rubrics 
extended into the service books themselves. 

Other saints in the Carmelite liturgy also are referred to 
in terms of Jerusalem: St. Simeon, bishop and martyr 
(February 18); St. Alexander, bishop and martyr (March 18); 
St. Mark, bishop and martyr (October. 22); and St. Narcissus, 
confessor bishop (October 29).29 However, since they do not 
contain proper chants, they are either not mentioned in the 
antiphonals, or are included only as a rubric. They are 
nonetheless of great significance for a correct understanding 
of the Carmelite liturgy, especially its eastern dimension. 

St. Lazarus, whose feast day was December 17th, merits 
particular importance in the Carmelite liturgy, both in terms 
of his Holy Land associations and in terms of the legend of 
the Three Marys to which his cult closely relates. Sibert's 
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ordinal designates Lazarus as a confessor bishop20, thereby 
following the Provencal tradition according to which he was 
miraculously transported to the south of France and eventu- 
ally became bishop of Aix,3! rather than according to a Holy 
Sepulchre tradition. Although the Vespers chants follow 
those of the day and the Matins ones derive from the common 
of a confessor bishop, Sibert’s ordinal prescribes “Lazarus 
amicus” as the Benedictus chant, “Ecce sacerdos” as the 
opening chant of Vespers, “Sancte Lazare” as the responsory 
for second Vespers and “Domine si fuisses hic” as the 
Magnificat antiphon for 2nd Vespers. Since several of these 
chants are proper to the feast, it does occur in the 
antiphonals themselves. 

Other feasts stemming from an eastern influence which 
have some observance within the Carmelite liturgy include 
St. Anastasia, prominent in the Holy Sepulchre liturgy and 
observed as a single memorial on December. 25th, for obvi- 
ous reasons. St. Peter Alexandrinus, bishop and martyr, 
(November 25) is observed as a memorial, but is essentially 
preempted by the feast of St. Catherine of Alexandria with 
its complete rhymed office. Similarly, the memorial of the 
confessor bishop St. Zachaeus, (August 23)52 was preempted 
by the octave of the Assumption and the vigil of St. 
Bartholomew. Although the feasts which derive from the rite 
of the Holy Sepulchre or from the association with the Holy 
Land are crucial to this Carmelite liturgical self-understand- 
ing, they contain a minimum of musical interest, since they 
either relied on chants from the common of the saints or from 
other preexisting chants from the temporal or sanctoral cycles 
for their celebration. 

Although the feast of the Transfiguration, August 6, 
was not unique to the Carmelite liturgy, its early Carmelite 
celebration, at least by the time of Sibert’s ordinal, merits 
attention. Established in the east in the fourth or early fifth 
century and in the west by the eighth or ninth,°% it was 
celebrated in the Holy Sepulchre among other rites. The 
Cluniac abbot Peter the Venerable [d. 1156] is credited with 
introducing the feast into England, as well as with writing the 
office of the Transfiguration, now preserved in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale, ms. fonds latin 17716.54 Pope 
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Callixtus II extended this feast to the universal church only 
in 1457 by the bull “Inter divinae dispositiones arcana.”9° 
Only then did the Dominicans accept the feast, using an 
office composed by one of their friars, Jacques Gil.36 

The prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal’7 indicate that the 
Matins chants for this feast follow those of Trinity Sunday. 
The proper chants for this feast are the first Vespers respon- 
sory, “Assumens,” the five Lauds chants, “Cum transfigure- 
tur,” “Tunc Petrus,” “Adhuc,” “De qua vox” and “Nubes,” and 
the Benedictus and Magnificat antiphons “Ante duos vates” 
and “Hodie Dominus” respectively. The antiphonals CarMC, 
f. 255v and CarFE, f. 1 follow these prescriptions and the 
texts and music for these specific chants seem to be unique 
to Carmelite usage, or at least are unknown in Florentine 
diocesan, Mainz diocesan, Dominican and Sarum usages, 
although they possibly derive from Holy Sepulchre usage. 
While individually some chants occasionally bear some tex- 
tual similarity to chants in Peter the Venerable’s office, the 
chants generally remain distinct from it in detail, and as an 
entity the Vespers chants are distinctively Carmelite. 

The presence of the feast of the Conception of the Virgin 
is noteworthy in the Carmelite liturgical tradition, given the 
Carmelites’ stance in the controversy over the promulgation 
of this feast. Although the feast of the Conception of the 
Virgin can be traced back to the texts written by Andrew of 
Crete at the end of the seventh century, and its celebration 
in Italy and Sicily to the ninth century and in England to 
the 12th century,8 it involved considerable controversy as 
early as the time of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who expressed 
his opposition to the feast in his letter to the cathedral 
canons at Lyons around 1140.39 In the next century the 
Franciscans, following Duns Scotus, actively promoted the 
feast of the Conception of the Virgin while the Dominicans, 
out of loyalty to the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, directly 
opposed it.4° St. Thomas Aquinas, maintaining in part III, 
question 27, article 1 of the Summa Theologica that Mary was 
sanctified in the womb rather than conceived without sin,4! 
advocated the liturgical celebration of her sanctification 
rather than her conception.42 Since the Dominicans were 
obligated from 1279 onward to uphold the teachings of 
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Aquinas, those of the Avignon obedience established this 
feast of the Sanctification of the Virgin in 1388 while the 
Roman obedience, under Blessed Raymond of Capua, adopted 
it beginning with the General Chapter of 1391 and the two 
successive ones.43 

Within the Carmelite Order the feast of the Conception 
of the Virgin was ordered to be celebrated by the General 
Chapter of Toulouse in 1306,44 thus antedating the ordinal of 
Sibert. Pope Sixtus IV promulgated the feast only in 1477 for 
the church of Rome, and Clement XI extended it to the entire 
church in 1708.45 By accepting the feast into their liturgy 
prior to the promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal, the Carmelites 
ensured its uniform celebration throughout the order more 
than a century and a half before its introduction into general 
ecclesiastical usage. 

The chants for the Carmelite feast of the Conception of 
the Virgin, share much in common with the general tradition 
of Marian office antiphons and responsories, although the 
order of their arrangement is distinctively Carmelite. A set of 
five Vespers antiphons, “Hec est regina,” “Te decus vir- 
gineum,” “Sub tuum presidium,” “Sancta maria succurre” 
and “Beata dei genitrix” is common to most Carmelite Marian 
offices, including the Nativity, Annunciation, Assumption 
and Our Lady of the Snows, by intention: the prescription 
of Sibert’s ordinal for the Conception reads, “Haec est regi- 
na. Ps. Laudate pueri, et ceterae ad ceteros sicut in 
Annuntiatione.”46 

Because the prescriptions of Sibert’s ordinal dictated 
Carmelite liturgical practice throughout the medieval period, 
fidelity to the office structure of 1312 preempted other con- 
siderations. Thus while the 15th-century Mainz antiphonal 
Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. Pergament 2, contains a 
rhymed office beginning with “Deus ante luciferum” as the 
first antiphon of first Vespers, the Carmelites maintained the 
older version prescribed in Sibert’s ordinal, one which 
although distinctive to the order, did not give as much litur- 
gical emphasis to this feast in the succeeding century as a 
rhymed office would have done. 

The majority of feasts comprising the Carmelite sanc- 
toral cycle enjoyed virtually universal celebration in the 
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diocesan and religious order traditions. We shall consider 
two of these feasts in this study, namely, St. Mary Magdalene 
and the Conversion of St. Paul, each of which was universally 
celebrated in the church and stemmed from a different devo- 
tional tradition. For the purposes of comparison we shall use 
the following sources from the Florence diocese: Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms. Edili 119, a 15th-cen- 
tury ordinal prescribing diocesan usage, our F1;47 three 
15th-century antiphonals following diocesan usage, Florence, 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, San Lorenzo, Corale G 
(206), our F2; Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, San 
Lorenzo, Corale H (207), our F3; and Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, San Lorenzo, Corale I (208), our F4.48 
From the Mainz diocesan tradition we use the following man- 
uscripts: Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. Perg. 1, the 
summer half of a 15th- or 16th-century antiphonal, our 
M1;*9 Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. Perg. 2, a 15th- 
century antiphonal, (winter half), our M2; Wurzburg, 
Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. Mp. th. f. 170, the summer half of 
a 14th-century antiphonal originally stemming from 
Wurzburg, our M3; and Mainz, Stadtbibliothek, Ms. II.138, a 
15th-century antiphonal originally stemming from the 
WeiSfrauenkloster of Mainz, the convent of the Penitents of 
St. Mary Magdalene, our M4. 

The feast of St. Mary Magdalene is well represented 
in the manuscripts: CarMC, f. 216v and CarFoO, f. 130 for 
Carmelite usage, F1, f. 44 and F4, f. 1, for Florentine dioce- 
san usage and M1, f. 122, M3 f. 285! and M4, f. 109 for Mainz 
diocesan usage. The chants of M1, M3 and M4 are totally 
unrelated to CarMC although some are in common with each 
other, but in a different order. 

Table 1 illustrates the order of chants for this feast of St. 
Mary Magdalene in Carmelite as well as in Mainz and 
Florentine diocesan traditions. 
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TABLE 1 


THE FEAST OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE: 
LOCATION OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE AND DIOCESAN SOURCES 


CHANTCARMELITE 
(CarMC & CarFO) 


M Recumbente ihesu 
P. Magnificat 

Inv Eternum trinumque 

P. Venite 


Cum discubuisset 

P. Domine dominus 
Secus pedes 

P. Celi enarrant 
Irrigabat igitur 

P. Domini est terra 

v. Diffusa 

Letetur omne seculum 
v. Hec maria fuit 
Optimam partem elegit 
v. Diligens dominum 
Maria magdalena et 

v. Cito euntes 


Rl 


N2al Symon autem intra 

P. Eructavit 

Et conversus dominus 
P. Deus noster 
Quoniam multum 

P, Fundamenta 

v. Specie tua 

N2RI1 Pectore sincero 

v. Abstergat domina 
Congratulamini michi 
v. Tulerunt dominum 
Felix maria unxit 

v. Mixto rore balsami 


FLORENCE 
(Fl & F4) 


In diebus illis 
P. Magnificat 


Laudemus deum 
P. Venite 


O quam pulcra 

P. Domine dominus 
Leva eius 

P. Celi enarrant 
Revertere 

P. Domini est terra 
v. Specie tua 
Maria magdalene 
v. Et valde mane 
Congratulamini 

v. Recedentibus 
Tulerunt dominum 
v. Dum ergo fleret 


Specie tua 

P. Eructavit 
Adiuvabit eam 
P. Deus noster 
Aque multe 

P. Magnus 

v. Adiuva 


Diffusa est 

v. Spem tua 
Spem tua 

v. Diffusa est 
Propter veritatem 
v. Spem tua 


MAINZ 
(M1, M3 & M4) 


Fidelis sermo 


P. Magnificat 


Ad ornatis 
P. Venite 


Ingressus 

P. Domine dominus 
Quedum lachrimosa 
P. Celi enarrant 
Intendit plena 

P. Domini est terra 
v. Specie tua 
Septem ergo maria 
v. Quia semitipsam 
Accessit ad pedes 
v. Dimissa sunt 
Celestis medicus 

v. Fides et anima 


Cum esset bethanie 
P. Eructavit 

Amen dico vobis 

P. Deus noster 
Fundans syon 

P. Magnus 

v. Diffusa est 


Umbrosum tunc 
v. Adipsius 
Maria plorans 

v. Non sufficiens 
Vidit maria 

v. Dicit eis 
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CHANT CARMELITE 


N3al 


RI 


R3 Dum transisset sabbatum 


Lal 


a4 


a5 


(CarMC & CarFO) 


Satagebat igitur 

P. Cantate i. 

Non est martha 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Et respondens dixit 
P. Cantate ii. 

v. Adjuvabit eam 
Tulerunt dominum 
v. Dum ergo fleret 
Et valde mane 

v. Mulieres emerunt 


v. Et valde mane 


Laudibus excelsis 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Pectore sincero 

P. Jubilate 

Sustolle maria 

P. Deus deus meus 
Quo tecum captent 
P. Benedicite 

Maria ergo unxit 

P. Laudate dominum 


Maria stabat 
Celsi meriti 


FLORENCE 
(Fl & F4) 


Nigra sum 

P. Cantate i. 

Trahe me 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Veni sponsa 

P. Cantate ii. 

v. Elegit eam 
Dilexisti iustitiam 
v. Propter veritatem 
Regnum mundi 

v, Eructavit cor 


Dum esset rex 

P. Dominus regnavit 
In odorem 

P, Jubilate 

Iam hiems transiit 
P. Deus deus meus 
Veni electa 

P. Benedicite 

Ista est speciosa 


P, Laudate dominum 


Maria ergo unxit 
Mulier que erat 


Mainz 
(M1, M3 & M4) 


Intendens porro 

P. Cantate i. 

Jesus dum vocat 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Maria ergo accepit 
P. Cantate ii. 

v. Adiuvabit eam 
Post hec conversa 
v. Quam illi 

Adest testis divine 
v. Cantumque apud 
Summe propiciator 
v. Conferens nobis 


Una sabbati maria 
P. Dominus regnavit 
Videns lapidem 
Stans autem foris 
Dicunt ei illi 

Hec cum dixisset 
Dicit ei iesus 


Suavissime 
universorum 


As Table | illustrates, the Carmelite format for the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalene is independent of the diocesan practice of 


either Mainz or Florence. 


For example, 


every chant in 


Florentine diocesan usage is different from every chant in the 
Carmelite celebration of this feast. Moreover, a similar situ- 
ation obtains between Carmelite and Mainz diocesan chants 


used to celebrate this feast. 


At the same 


time, five of the 
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responsories from the Carmelite celebration of this feast, nos. 
1, 2, 3, 6 and 9, also occur in that of the Commemoration of 
the Resurrection, a uniquely Carmelite celebration. While 
the theological connection between St. Mary Magdalene and 
the Easter experience is undeniable,5° the liturgical use of 
five out of nine responsories by the two feasts links their 
liturgical celebrations as well, establishing a cohesion 
between these two feasts connected with the resurrection, 
and analagous to the Marian association discussed above. 
The second feast to be considered is that of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. The prominence of St. Paul with the 
life of the early church is understood, yet nevertheless 
remarkable since he had never known the earthly Jesus. 
Ever defensive of his work as an apostle, Paul himself cited 
his conversion as the legitimizing agent for his ministry.5! 
Not surprisingly, the crucial experience of his conversion, 
duly described in the Acts of the Apostles,52 quickly came to 
be commemorated liturgically. The feast on January 25th 
originated in the Gallo-Frankish liturgy, and came to be asso- 
ciated with the translation of his relics, also on January 
25th, to St. Paul's basilica in Rome;53 thus a tenth-century 
Metz manuscript refers to the feast as commemorating both 
the conversion of St. Paul and the translation of his relics.54 
The feast is predictably well represented in the liturgical 
manuscripts: CarME, f. 368v and CarFQ, f. 59v for the 
Carmelite usage, Fl, f. 5 and F2, f. 47v for the Florentine, 
and M2 for the Mainz tradition. Table 2 shows the chants 
used for this feast in Mainz, Florence and Carmelite usages. 


TABLE 2 
THE FEAST OF THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
COMPARISON OF CHANTS IN CARMELITE AND FLORENTINE SOURCES 


CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE MAINZ 
(CarME & CarFQ) (Fl & F2) (M2) 

M Celebremus conversionem Vade anania O gloriosum lumen 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 


Inv Laudemus dominum Laudemus dominum Regem apostolorum 
P. Venite P. Venite P. Venite 
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CHANTCARMELITE 


Nlal 


RI 


N2al 


N2R1 


(CarME & CarFQ) 


Saulus adhuc spirans 
P. Celi enarrant 

v. Et cum iter 

Ibat igitur saulus 


FLORENCE 
(Fl & F2) 


Qui operatus 
P. Celi enarrant 


Scio cui credidi 


P. Benedicamus dominum P. Benedicamus 


v. Per totam Judaeam 
Saule saule quid me 
P. Eructavit 

v. Circumfulsit 

v. In omnem terram 
Qui operatus est 

v, Gratia dei 

Bonum certamen 

v. Scio cui credidi 
Reposita est michi 
v. Scio cui credidi 


Saulus autem tremens 

P. Omnes gentes 

v. Viri autem 

Ad manus autem 

P. Exaudi deus 
deprecationem 

v. Surrexit autem 

Vade anania et quere 

P. Exaudi deus 

orationem 
v. Dixit autem 


Damasci prepositus 
v. Deus et pater 
Michi vivere christus 
v. Per quem michi 

Tu es vas electionis 
v. Intercede pro nobis 


Mihi vivere 

P. Eructavit 

v. In omnem terram 
Qui operatus 

v. Gloria tibi 
Bonum certamen 

v. Scio cui 

Reposita est 

v. Scio cui 


Tu es vas 

P. Omnes gentes 

Magnus sanctus 

P. Exaudi deus 
deprecationem 

Bonum certamen 

P. Exaudi deus 
orationem 


Tu es vas 

v. Intercede 
Gratia dei 

v. Qui operatus 


MAINZ 
(M2) 


Qui operatus 

P. Celi enarrant 
Scio cui credidi 
P. Benedicamus 
Michi vivere 

P. Eructavit 


Qui operatus 

v. Gratia dei 

Scio cui 

v. Reposita 
Bonum certamen 
v. Scio cui 


Tu es vas 

P. Omnes gentes 

Magnus sanctus 

P. Exaudi deus 
deprecatioem 

Bonum certamen 

P, Exaudi deus 
orationem 


Reposita est 

v. Scio cui 
Audistis enim 

v. Habundantius 


Saulus qui et paulus Sancte paule 


v. Ostendens 


v. Tu es vas 
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CHANT CARMELITE 
(CarME & CarFQ) 

N3al_ Saule frater dominus 

P. Confitebimur 

v. Abiit ananias 

Sub manu continuo 

P, Dominus regnavit 

v. Fuit autem 

Saulus qui et paulus 

P, Dominus regnavit 

v. Ostendens quia 

v. Nimis honorati 


a3 


R1 Scio cui credidi 

v. Reposita est michi 
Sancte paule apostole 
v. Ut digni efficiamur 
Magnus sanctus paulus 
v. A cristo de celo 
Lal Achristo de celo 

P. Dominus regnavit 
v. Prostratus 
Ingressus paulus 

P. Jubilate 

v. Stupebant 

Saulus autem multo 
P, Deus deus meus 

v. Affirmans 

Tu es vas electionis 

P. Benedicite 

v. Per quem 

Magnus sanctus paulus 
P. Laudate 

v. In regeneratione 


a3 


a4 


a5 


Vos qui secuti estis 
P. Benedictus 
v. In regeneratione 


FLORENCE 
(Fl & F2) 


Saulus qui et paulus 
P. Confitebimur 


Ne magnitudo 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Reposita est 

P. Dominus regnavit 


v. Nimis honorati 


Sancte paule 

v. Tu es vas 
Damasci prepositus 
v. Deus et pater 


v. A cristo 


Ego plantavi 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Libenter gloriabor 

P. Jubilate 

Gratia dei in me 

P. Deus deus meus 
Damasci prepositus 
P. Benedicite 

Ter igis cesus 

P. Laudate 


Vos qui secuti 
P. Benedictus 


MAINZ 


(M2) 


Saulus qui et paulus 
P. Confitebimur 


Ne magnitudo 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Reposita est 

P. Dominus regnavit 


Saulus autem 

v. Fuit autem 
Gratia dei sum 

v. Bonum certamen 
Magnus sanctus 


Ego plantavi 

P. Dominus regnavit 
Libenter gloriabor 

P. Jubilate 

Sancte paule 

P. Deus deus meus 
Gratia dei 

P. Benedicite 
Damasci prepositus 
P. Laudate 


Vos qui secuti 
P. Benedictus 
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CHANT CARMELITE FLORENCE MAINZ 
(CarME & CarFQ) (Fl & F2) (M2) 


M Cum autem placuit ei = Vos qui reliquistis 
P. Magnificat P. Magnificat P. Magnificat 


Mainz and Florentine diocesan usages are much closer to 
each other than either one is to Carmelite practice as regards 
the chants for this feast. While four out of five Lauds 
antiphons are common to both diocesan practices, they are 
entirely different from the Carmelite version. The first three 
antiphons from the first nocturn in CarFQ, “Saulus adhuc,” 
“Ibat igitur” and “Saule Saule,” occur neither in Florentine 
nor in Mainz diocesan sources. The fifth responsory, “Michi 
vivere/ v. Per quem” from Carmelite usage occurs in neither 
of the two diocesan rites. In other situations the same piece 
is prescribed, but in a different location in the office; thus 
“Damasci prepositus” is the fourth responsory in CarFQ and 
the eighth in Florentine diocesan usage; it does not occur at 
all in M2. “Vade anania” serves as the third antiphon for the 
second nocturn in CarFQ and the Magnificat antiphon in F1, 
again being absent from Mainz diocesan use. Clearly, then, 
the differences in choice of chant, position of chant within 
the office, and occasionally in the selection of verse text for a 
given responsory prove that the Carmelite celebration of this 
important Pauline feast remained completely independent of 
the format used in the diocesan traditions of Florence and 
Mainz. 

Among the most interesting feasts in the Carmelite liturgy 
are those featuring a rhymed office. Chief among these is 
that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, with its “Pastor cesus” 
rhymed office, which the Carmelites had already accepted by 
the time of Sibert's ordinal. The Carmelite incorporation of 
this feast formed part of a general wave of devotional enthu- 
siasm for this saint, but nonetheless highlights the important 
role the order played by virtue of its international status in 
the transmission of his office.55 

Unlike the feast of St. Thomas, which gained great uni- 
versal popularity, the feast of the Three Marys was generally 
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restricted to France and Italy.56 The Carmelites accepted this 
feast into their liturgy at the General Chapter of Lyons in 
1342,57 thus after the time of Sibert’s ordinal. As a result it 
is represented by a rhymed office “Ecce dies gloriosa,” in 
CarME and CarFoO, the only two instances of this office cur- 
rently extant. The two musical settings are entirely different, 
emphasizing that the Carmelites made no attempt to impose 
musically uniform chants on the individual convents, and 
occasional differences in the ordering and/ or selection of 
chants show that feasts accepted after the time of Sibert’s 
ordinal lack the benefit of its detailed uniform prescriptions. 
The Carmelite transmission of this feast to Mainz, for exam- 
ple, is all the more remarkable in view of its generally local- 
ized celebration, and all the more important in terms of the 
eventual preservation of the office in Carmelite manuscripts. 

The manuscript Dijon, Bibliotheque municipale, ms. 
121, a French Carmelite ordinal from the year 1468, refers to 
the acceptance of this feast into the liturgy, citing the 
Chapter of Montpellier of 1359,58 and includes the feast in 
the calendar, but not in its sanctoral section. This indicates 
that the’ ordinal of Sibert de Beka was kept intact, rather 
than being updated to accommodate these new feasts. It 
thus became the responsibility of the individual Carmelite 
convent to use its own resources to celebrate a new feast, 
which explains why there are two different musical settings 
in CarME and CarFo. 

The Carmelites accepted the feast of the Visitation into 
their liturgy by the Chapter of Frankfurt in 1393,59 using the 
“Exurgens Maria” office prescribed in the papal bull “Superni 
benignitas conditoris,” of 1389, by which Pope Gregory IX 
promulgated the feast.6° The ready acceptance of this office 
by the Carmelites, in CarMC, precluded other celebrations 
and distinguished their celebration from the Dominican 
office, “Collaetentur corda filium” composed by Blessed 
Raymond of Capua,®! and from a later one promulgated in 
1475 by Pope Sixtus IX, “Ut vox Marie.”©? The Mainz cele- 
bration of this office in M1 is entirely different from the 
Carmelite tradition, beginning with “Accedunt laudes virgi- 
nis” as the first antiphon of first Vespers. 

The feast of the Presentation of the Virgin, Nov. 21st, 
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which also entered the Carmelite liturgy in 1393, owes its 
scriptural origins to the apocryphal Gospel of James 7:2-3.°5 
Although there are references to the feast of the Presentation 
under that title and under the title “Oblacio” in English ser- 
vice books of the eleventh century, the point of departure for 
its widespread circulation in the west was its celebration at 
the Franciscan church at Avignon on Nov, 21, 1372, with the 
“Fons hortorum” office generally ascribed to the returning 
crusader, Philippe de Méziéres, chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cyprus.®4 Pope Sixtus IV established the feast at Rome in 
1472 and it was prescribed for the universal church by 
Sixtus V in 1585.65 

Philippe de Méziéres’ close personal friendship with the 
Carmelite St. Peter Thomas (d. January 6, 1366)6° and his 
association with the Carmelites of Paris establish an inter- 
esting connection between the Carmelites and the celebra- 
tion of this feast, which Méziéres did much to promote. In his 
“Epistola ad nepotem suum” of 1381, for instance, Méziéres 
directly refers to the Carmelites of Paris, and when he died, 
on May 29, 1405, Philippe de Méziéres left money in his will 
to the Carmelites, among several religious houses, to cele- 
brate the feast.67 

The presence of chants for this feast in CarFV indicates 
that this Florentine Carmelite manuscript must have been 
written after 1393. Significantly the Carmelites chose not to 
incorporate the “Fons hortorum” rhymed office of Philippe de 
Méziéres into their own liturgy: as a result they had neither 
a readily available office to assimilate into their own tradition 
nor uniform prescriptions stipulated by an updated ordinal. 
Accordingly, both Florentine and Mainz Carmelite sources 
relied on their own initiative, although both the Florence and 
the Mainz dioceses would eventually incorporate the “Fons 
hortorum” office into their respective traditions. Thus the 
15th-century Florence ordinal Ms. Edili 119 prescribes the 
“Fons hortorum” office on f. 72v and the 15th-century 
antiphonal M1 contains full text and music for it, beginning 
on f. 199v. The early date of the Florentine Carmelite 
codices, approximately twenty years after the initial intro- 
duction of the office, doubtless accounts for the incomplete 
nature of this office in CarFV: only five Vespers antiphons 
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and two Magnificat antiphons are included here. The 
Carmelites had perhaps accepted it into their liturgy before 
they were ready for it, especially if CarFV was already in the 
process of composition when the feast was accepted: there 
may have remained little time to implement it. The 
Presentation office in CarMD is directly based on the music 
from other offices, principally St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
along with an occasional chant from the St. Anne and the 
Three Marys offices. The combination of musical sources of 
inspiration for this office strongly suggests that it was com- 
posed within Carmelite circles and even perhaps within the 
convent of Mainz itself. 

Viewed as a unit, these feasts of St. Thomas, the Three 
Marys and the Presentation could conceivably have formed 
part of a liturgical tradition in southern France, since the 
feasts of the Presentation and Three Marys originated in the 
Provence and since the feast of St. Thomas circulated widely; 
nonetheless, even presuming this situation as a viable possi- 
bility, the Carmelite celebration of these three feasts in 
locales such as Mainz and Florence denotes a distinctively 
Carmelite phenomenon in those locales. Moreover, the musi- 
cal independence which prevailed in the offices of the Three 
Marys and Presentation reflects a distinctively Carmelite 
approach to liturgy. 

While the unique approach to the Presentation office 
derives from the Carmelite rite accepting it before diocesan 
counterparts did, the rhymed office of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria marks one instance where the Mainz Carmelites 
did indeed succumb to local custom. Thus the Carmelite 
ordinal of Sibert de Beka prescribed the rhymed office begin- 
ning “Inclita sancte virginis” as the Magnificat antiphon of 
first Vespers, which CarFV duly followed, as did Sarum and 
to a lesser extent the Dominican rite.68 CarMD, however, fol- 
lowed a different rhymed office for St. Catherine, beginning 
with “Ave virgo speciosa” as the Magnificat antiphon for first 
Vespers, and common as well to all four Mainz diocesan 
sources. The strength of this office in the local tradition no 
doubt induced the Carmelites of Mainz to prefer this rhymed 
office to that prescribed by Sibert’s ordinal, a highly unusu- 
al departure from the order’s own liturgical tradition. 
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The feast of St. Anne owes its importance in the 
Carmelite liturgy to her role as mother of the Virgin Mary. 
While the apocryphal Gospel of James refers to her as the 
wife of Joachim and mother of the Virgin Mary, the French 
tradition maintained that St. Lazarus brought the relics from 
Palestine to France, and that they were deposited in Apt 
towards the end of the fourth century, where they were dis- 
covered in 788.69 The role of Lazarus, although improbable, 
is consistent with the equally improbable legend that Anne 
was married three times, once each to Joachim, Cleophas 
and Salomas, a legend which also influenced the cult of St. 
Mary Magdalene and the Three Marys. 

The widespread celebration of the feast of St. Anne is a 
late medieval phenomenon: the Franciscans began observing 
her feast on July 26th in 1263; it was celebrated at Rome in 
1307, granted to England in 1378 and extended to the uni- 
versal church in 1548. It was abolished and subsequently 
restored under Pope Gregory XIII in 1584, who fixed the date 
at July 26th.7° 

While the feast of St. Anne occurs in a fourteenth-cen- 
tury breviary of the Holy Sepulchre,7! its absence in earlier 
sources suggests that the Holy Sepulchre rite accepted the 
feast as part of its expansion rather than helping to initiate 
it. The rubrics for the office of St. Anne in Sibert’s ordinal 
reflect the undeveloped nature of the Carmelite observance at 
this time, since most pieces are not proper to the feast: 
“Sanctae Annae matris gloriosae Virginis. Festum duplex. 
Ad matutinum lectiones de aliqua propria legenda vel de ser- 
mone. Cetera omnia sicut in commune unius matrone.”72 
Nonetheless, the presence of the feast as a duplex in Sibert’s 
ordinal of 1312 is significant, as well as its presence in the 
thirteenth-century Carmelite ordinal as a feast of nine 
lessons. 

The rhymed office for St. Anne which occurs in CarMC 
must obviously be a later incorporation into the liturgy. If by 
the time of the Florentine manuscripts a proper office had 
not yet come into use, this would explain why the feast is not 
mentioned in these Florentine Carmelite codices. The 
Carmelite Chapter of Bonn of 1411 prescribed a memorial of 
St. Anne: “Item ordinamus, quod de Beata Anna fiat per 
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totam Ordinem memoria de B. Anna ad Vesperas et 
Matutinum.”7$ Such an added emphasis on the veneration of 
St. Anne implies an elaboration of her office, although it does 
not specifically mention a rhymed office as such. M1 also has 
a rhymed office for this feast, “Felix anna quedam,” although 
very few of the pieces in this source agree with the Carmelite 
expression. 


+ + + 


While these feasts illustrate a unique format for the 
Carmelite rite as a whole and the liturgical order of pieces 
within each office strongly indicates a particularly Carmelite 
approach to the liturgical format of each Carmelite office, as 
such they only effect Carmelite chant by implication. We 
therefore cite several musical examples of these chants which 
best exhibit the characteristics of Carmelite chant. 

The feast of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
distinguished the Carmelite rite from other observances 
once the Carmelites were established in the west. The feast, 
directly associated with customs of the Holy Land, highlighted 
the eastern origins of the Carmelites and accentuated the 
distinctiveness of their liturgical tradition. Although most of 
the chants comprising it also occurred in other liturgical con- 
texts, the invitatory antiphon, “Regem patriarcharum,” illus- 
trated in our Example 1, is particular to this feast. Textually 
the piece refers directly to the Lord as king of patriarchs, and 
hence befits the feast; at the same time the words “venite 
adoremus” directly reflect its usage as a call to prayer or invi- 
tatory antiphon. 

Example 1 shows the antiphon in Florence and Mainz 
Carmelite sources, CarFP and CarMD, respectively. The simple 
and direct text and music appropriately befit an invitatory 
antiphon. Given the brevity of text, its consistency between 
the two sources is not especially surprising. The music too 
is uniform, with two small changes of note as indicated in the 
example; such conformity of music between these two 
sources in a rite not generally characterized by uniformity of 
musical detail is, however, highly unusual. Undoubtedly the 
significance of the feast and distinctiveness of this chant led 
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Example 1. The invitatory antiphon “Regem patriarcharum” 
in CarMD and CarFP 


the Carmelites to exercise great care in the transmission of 
music as well as text from one locale to the other. 

The reinforcement of specifically Carmelite texts by 
identical music did not obtain consistently in Carmelite litur- 
gical pieces, however. Example 2a compares the two differ- 
ent musical settings of the ninth responsory for the feast of 
the Transfiguration, “Assumens ihesus,” in CarMC and 
CarFE, Like those other chants for this feast which were not 
borrowed from Trinity Sunday, this responsory is rhymed. In 
this case the Carmelites preserved the text carefully but were 
either unable to, or chose not to keep the same music for 
CarMC and CarFE, Although the melodic contour of each 
responsory is independent of the other, the music for the 
words “Assumens” and “fratrem eius” is identical between 
the two sources, and the opening and concluding notes on 
the word “ascendit” are the same between CarMC and CarFE, 
despite the independence of the middle notes in that word. 
In both sources the responsory is in first mode, with final 
on d, suggesting that some considerations about a uniform 
framework may have obtained within the Carmelite tradition, 
although each source applied such a framework in an indi- 
vidual fashion. A similarly independent approach prevailed 
in the case of the responsory verse, “Ne videntes,” as our 
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Example 2a. Feast of the Transfiguration 
CarMC, f. 255v, “Assumens Ihesus” 
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Example 2a. Feast of the Transfiguration 
The responsory “Assumens Ihesus” in CarFE 


Example 2b, which compares them with the first mode 
responsory tone, illustrates. 

The music expressing the opening text of the verse, “Ne 
videntes eius passionem turbatur,” scrupulously follows the 
responsory tone formula and is identical between CarMC and 
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CarFE [except that CarMC has a B-flat while CarFE does not], 
with median cadence on a; CarFE essentially follows the 
responsory tone for the second half as well, with final on /f. 
CarMC, on the other hand, digresses from the responsory 
tone at this point and pursues an independent melody, which 
rises from a through c to d at “sed,” thus reiterating the top 
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Example 2b. A comparison of the reponsory verse “Ne videntes” in 
CarMC and CarFE with the first responsory tone. 
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range of mode 1, then descends to conclude on final d; the 
clear mode 1 range and mode 1 final thus compensate for the 
digression from the standard mode 1 responsory tone in the 
CarMC example of this responsory verse. 

Example 3 shows the Vespers antiphon “Hec est regina” 
as used for the feasts of the Annunciation and Conception of 
the Virgin Mary in Mainz and Florentine Carmelite sources. 

This chant is a particularly interesting Carmelite phe- 
nomenon, since it is the first of a unique set of Vespers 
antiphons distinguishing Carmelite celebrations of several 
Marian feasts from other liturgical counterparts. Only such 
Marian feasts as the Three Marys, Visitation, and 
Presentation of Mary, which used a proper rhymed office for 
the occasion, did not use these distinctive first Vespers 
antiphons. 
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Example 3. The antiphon “Hec est regina” for the Conception of 
BVM in CarFM 
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The important liturgical function of “Hec est regina” was 
supported by great care in the transmission of text and 
chant. As our example shows, the entire text is identical in 
all four instances, and musical discrepancies are minimal. 
CarME contains the chants for both the feasts of Mary's 
Annunciation and her Conception, with the music of each 
written out in full; since much more control prevailed in 
assuring the uniformity of both versions within the one man- 
uscript, all the notes are identical in the two instances. 
CarFQ contains the chants for the feast of the Annunciation 
and CarFM for that of the Conception of the Virgin. Here too 
a remarkable degree of uniformity prevails in the general 
structure of the piece, although occasional differences of note 
occur here and with their Mainz counterparts. Significantly 
the only expression of melodic independence among the four 
sources occurs at the word “intercede,” which is also the 
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Example 3. The antiphon “Hec est regina” for the Annunciation of 
BVM in CarFQ 
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Example 3. The antiphon “Hec est regina” for the feast of the 
Annunciation of BVM in CarME, f. 423 and for the 
feast of the Conception of BVM in CarME, f. 308. 


main point of the chant, asking the Virgin’s intercession on 
behalf of “all of us.” Even here, however, melodic individual- 
ism is carefully controlled, and lends a distinctive effect to 
each version of the chant without interfering with its overall 
structure. This example illustrates that the Carmelites were 
interested in preserving both the melodic structure and the 
text of this chant intact from one Marian feast to the other 
and from one liturgical locale to the other as well. The use of 
the same antiphons for more than one feast represents an 
extension of the uniformity of transmission typified by 
“Regem patriarcharum,” for instance. 

Example 4 compares the responsory “Hodie Marie 
Jacobi” from the feast of the Three Marys in CarFO with the 
responsory “Anna parens” from the feast of the Presentation 
of the Virgin in CarMD. 
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Example 4. A comparison of the responsory “Hodie Marie Jacobi” 
from CarFO with the responsory “Anna parens” from 
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As we mentioned earlier, this Mainz Carmelite office marks 
an exceedingly rare instance in which the Carmelites, either 
from the Mainz convent or another one serving as a direct 
prototype for this office, intentionally adapted the chants 
from already existing offices to new texts for their celebration 
of the feast of Mary's Presentation. While the vast majority of 
these chants belonged to the well-established feast of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, they also included this Three Marys 
chant as a model for “Anna parens.” This use of a responso- 
ry melody from the Florentine Carmelite Three Marys office is 
highly significant, since the melody from a Florentine 
Carmelite responsory was now applied to a new Mainz 
Carmelite chant. This necessarily implies the careful preser- 
vation of the melody from one Carmelite locale to another 
and, at the same time, its refashioning by Carmelites to com- 
pose a new piece. Because the new text of “Anna parens” was 
considerably shorter than the older one of “Hodie Marie 
Jacobi,” the notes had to be realigned to accommodate fewer 
syllables of text. As Example 4 clearly illustrates, repeated 
notes from CarFO are usually eliminated in the new version 
of CarMD as a first step in this process. The resulting melody 
features a more direct melodic line, and the phrase endings 
of CarFO are now tailored to accommodate a different textual 
situation. For instance in CarFO the phrase “solemnitas 
celebratur” ends on f, the corresponding note in CarMD now 
occurs in the middle of the first syllable of the word “arte,” 
which descends to a final note on d. In the process of adap- 
tation, therefore, the phrase structure itself is necessarily 
altered to accommodate the new text, yielding different 
phrase endings, and ultimately, an entirely different piece. 
In choosing as a model for this responsory a piece from the 
Florentine Carmelite office of the Three Marys the Carmelites 
of Mainz obviously selected a chant which held much impor- 
tance for them, and in refashioning it in such a unique man- 
ner to accommodate a new text they created a distinctively 
Carmelite composition. 

Example 5 compares the antiphon “Benedicta tu” in 
CarME, CarFQ, Sarum,74 Worcester, codex F. 160,75 (our 
Wor), and F3 usages. 
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Example 5. The antiphon “Benedicta tu” in CarME, CarFQ, Sar, 
Wor and F3 


In this instance an apparently small musical difference 
involving 4-5 notes entails significant consequences, since it 
changes our perception of the mode of the antiphon. The two 
Carmelite versions are identical, with final on g, and there- 
fore are clearly in seventh mode. While the two English 
versions follow the same melodic contours as the Carmelite 
ones for most of the antiphon, they have a different ending, 
with the final on a, rendering them in mode 3 transposed 
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up a 4th, with the normal e final now changed to a. The 
Florentine source F3 shows the untransposed version of this 
antiphon, with a couple of accommodations to avoid the f#. 
Thus at “et benedictus” in F3, the notes on “et” are e and a, 
instead of f# and a, and on the first syllable of “benedictus” 
the F3 version has g rather than f#; transposing the antiphon 
up a 4th thus allowed for somewhat greater freedom of 
expression than F3 could provide. In all five cases the final 
is carefully prepared: a descending c b a pattern on “ventris” 
prepares the g on “tui” in the Carmelite usage, while an 
ascending fg ac figure at “fructus ventris” prepares the final 
a on “tui” in the two English sources, which the cd egee 
figure of F3 parallels. None of these endings is arbitrary, and 
despite the high degree of similarity in melodic contour of the 
first half of the antiphon, the overall shape of the chant in the 
two Carmelite sources is distinctively Carmelite because of 
its different termination from the other three examples. 
Example 6 compares “Dignare me laudare,” common to 
CarME, CarFM, London, British Library, Additional Ms. 
23935, (our Dom), Wor, M1, M3 and F3. The differences in 
melodic contour among the versions of this antiphon parallel 
the differences of mode among the five major traditions rep- 
resented: CarME and CarFM are in seventh mode, Dom and 
Wor are in fourth mode transposed up a fourth, thus ending 
on a, and the two identical examples in the Mainz sources, 
M1 and M3, are in fourth mode, with final on e; moreover, M1 
and M3 agree with Dom and Wor except for the transposition. 
The melody of F3 is more independent than any of the other 
instances, and text underlay has suffered as a result of sub- 
sequent revision of the manuscript [cf. fn. 48]. The melodic 
contour of the chant remains the same in F3 although the 
text has been redone; the text of the antiphon remains the 
same as the other cases, so it must refer to a subsequent 
hand simply restoring what previously existed (there does not 
seem to be any changing of text in the process) but without 
an eye for the relationship of text to music. The melodic 
shape of the antiphon, however, matches that of M1 and M3, 
and the characteristic c d e g e e ending determinative of the 
mode is eminently clear in this Florentine diocesan example. 
Melodically this chant is an expansion of the antiphon 
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“Benedicta tu” for the feast of the Annunciation, discussed 
above. In the earlier instance the Carmelite ending of 
“Benedicta tu” on g contrasts with the readings of this 
antiphon in Sar and Wor, which have a as their final, and 
with F3 which has the untransposed e as final. The presence 
of “Dignare me laudare” in Dom, M1, M3 and F3 as well as in 
Wor enhances the argument for a Carmelite reading of the 
piece, since all five non-Carmelite sources differ from the 
Carmelite version of this antiphon in the same way as they 
did for “Benedicta tu.” In addition, the opening formula of 
the antiphon in the Carmelite tradition differs from the incip- 
it in each of the non-Carmelite sources: thus the melody in 
CarME and CarFM progresses from g up to f, while in the four 
other sources it rises from g to e at the text “Dignare me lau- 
dare.” This difference in pitch and melodic contour signifi- 
cantly affects our perception of the melody, even though the 
two Carmelite sources adapt this melodic figure in a slightly 
different manner to the same text. Thus although the rise to 
fis more extended in CarFM than in CarME, the movement is 
the same in both usages, and both have a median cadence on 
dat “sacrata” (it is not textually clear in F3 at which point of 
text the median cadence occurs, but the cadence itself —it 
should be at the end of “sacrata”— is the same); furthermore, 
the second half of the antiphon, “da michi virtutem contra 
hostes tuos,” is absolutely identical in the two Carmelite 
sources. Thus the two Carmelite examples of this antiphon 
show a determined effort to preserve and consistently apply 
the same melodic pattern, one which is different from that 
found in any of these other sources. 

In the case of “Benedicta tu” the melody of the 
antiphon as it appears in Carmelite sources in itself is not 
unique, but its assignment to this text renders it unique to 
this chant. Three other antiphons for the Carmelite office of 
the Conception of the Virgin also apply the same melodic 
framework as “Benedicta tu,” namely, “Sicut mirra electa,” 
“In odore unguentorum” and “Speciosa facta es,” and differ 
from the versions of other traditions in a similar fashion. 


Example 6. The antiphon “Dignare me laudare” in CarME, CarFM, 
Dom, Wor, M1, M3 and F3, 
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Thus as a group they demonstrate a definite Carmelite ini- 
tiative either to preserve a melody particular to their tradition 
or to associate it with the Carmelite liturgy by its application 
to these texts. 


+ + + 


The shift within the Carmelite order from an eremitical 
to a mendicant status coincided with its expansion through- 
out much of western Europe. This movement necessarily led 
the Carmelites to incorporate eastern and western elements 
into a unique life style at the very moment when church reg- 
ulation necessitated their giving it full liturgical expression 
within the new mendicant tradition. Moreover, the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka and the legislation of subsequent general 
chapters ensured that this liturgical self-understanding 
would be carefully regulated and faithfully observed by all the 
members of the order. At the same time, the prescriptions of 
Sibert’s ordinal ensured uniform liturgical observance with 
flexibility of liturgical and musical detail, a unique balance 
which itself characterized the Carmelite liturgical self-expres- 
sion. 

As a result of this careful balance between flexibility and 
control in the Carmelite liturgy, a distinctive sanctoral cycle 
developed for the Divine Office, including several feasts 
which expressed the Carmelites’ eclectic development as well 
as distinctive liturgical formats for many of the feasts they 
admitted into their rite. While most of their chants followed 
those in general ecclesiastical usage, some chants for their 
more distinctive feasts, such as that of the Patriarchs or the 
Conception of the Virgin, were reinforced by distinctive music 
as well. Furthermore, in some instances the Carmelites 
intentionally attempted to link several closely related feasts 
by the use of common individual chants, and in others by the 
use of the same chant and chant melody. Within this gener- 
al framework, a small group of chants emerge as having 
enjoyed high esteem among the Carmelites themselves, since 
they were carefully preserved and transmitted with great 
fidelity from one liturgical locale to another. 

In their fidelity to rubrical detail in the organization of 
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their feasts, in their willingness to accept feasts from a variety 
of impulses into their liturgical tradition, in their attention to 
connect liturgically ideas which were theologically related 
and in their attempt to preserve and utilize chant melodies 
which they treasured, the Carmelites developed a unique 
liturgical and musical approach to their office rite, and thus 
made a significant contribution to the spiritual mosaic that 
was the medieval liturgy. 


NOTES 


1. Fr. J. Smet, O. Carm. offers a good overview of the early devel- 
opment of the Carmelite Order in The Carmelites 1 (Rome: 
Carmelite Institute, 1975). The Constitutions of the Chapter 
of London in 1281 list the ten provinces of the order, from the 
earliest foundation to the latest, in the following order: Holy 
Land, Sicily, England, Provence, Tuscany, Lombardy, France, 
Germany, Aquitaine and Spain; cf. Ludovicus M. Saggi, O. 
Carm., “Constitutiones Capituli Londinensis Anni 1281,” in 
Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum 15 (1950), 203-45. 

2. Steven Runciman includes some discussion of religious estab- 
lishments in the Latin Kingdom in A History of the Crusades 
(3 vols.; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951-54). For 
a detailed topographical description of Mount Carmel and a 
discussion of the religious groups who established themselves 
there at different times, cf. Elias Friedman, The Latin Hermits 
of Mount Carmel, A Study in Carmelite Origins (Roma: 
Institutum Historicum Teresianum, 1979). 

3. For biographical information on Albert of Jerusalem, cf. V. L. 
Bullough, “Albert of Jerusalem, St.,” New Catholic 
Encyclopedia 1, 258, and Adriano Staring, “Alberto, patriarca 
di Gerusalemme, santo,” in Biblioteca Sanctorum 1, cols. 686- 
90. The rule is published in modern edition by Hugh Clarke, 
O. Carm. and Bede Edwards, O.D.C., eds. The Rule of St. 
Albert, Vinea Carmeli 1 (Aylesford and Kensington, 1973). The 
Latin text of the rule with English translation is given on pp. 
78-93 of their work, For an examination of the rule especially 
from its juridical aspects, cf. Carlo Cicconetti, O. Carm., La 
Regola del Carmelo (Roma: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1973). 

4. Clarke and Edwards, p. 80. 

5. Clarke and Edwards, p. 84. 

6. Clarke and Edwards, p. 82. 
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7. For a discussion of the Cistercian practice of having the lay 
brothers recite a specific number of “Our Fathers” in lieu of a 
given office hour, cf. Louis J. Lekai, S.O.Cist., The White 
Monks: A History of the Cistercian Order (Cistercian Fathers: 
Our Lady of Spring Bank, Okauchee, Wisc., 1953), p. 231. 

8. Bede Edwards cites this date of 1238 as the beginning of the 
westward migration, based on the evidence of the thirteenth- 
century Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais [Clarke and Edwards, 
p. 21]. Keith Egan cites the Franciscan Thomas of Eccleston 
as the only contemporary source to attest to the Carmelites’ 
arrival in England in 1242; cf. Keith J. Egan, O. Carm., “An 
Essay Toward a Historiography of the Origin of the Carmelite 
Province in England,” Carmelus 19 (1972), p. 78. Joachim 
Smet gives the date of 1291 as the date of withdrawal of the 
last Carmelites from their original location (Smet, The 
Carmelites 1, p. 30.). 

9. This letter is published in M.-H. Laurent, O.P. (ed.), “La lettre 
*Quae honorem Conditoris’ (ler octobre, 1247): Note de diplo- 
matique pontificale,” Ephemerides Carmeliticae 2 (1948), 5-16; 
Laurent bases his edition on the version of the letter contained 
in the Vatican Archives, Reg. Vat., no, 21, folios 465v-466. 
The text of the apostolic letter and revised rule are found on 
pp. 10-16 of his article. 

10. Laurent, p. 10. 

11. In Constitution 17 of the Council documents; cf. Conciliorum 
Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. G. Alberigo et alli (Bologna 1962), 
p. 219. 

12. Edited by Fr. Patrick de Saint-Joseph (Rushe), “Antiquum 
Ordinis Carmelitarum Ordinale, Saec. XIII,” Etudes 
Carmélitaines 2 (1912-13), 5-251. Rushe correctly refers to its 
British usage on p. 5 of his study. 

13. R. P. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., ed., Ordinaire de Vordre de 
Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel par Sibert de Beka (vers 1312) 
publié d’aprés le manuscrit original et collationné sur divers 
manuscrits et imprimés, Bibliothéque liturgique 13 (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et fils, Libraires, 1910). 

14. All the fathers were to have and use this newly printed and 
recently corrected ordinal, promulgated in 1548. The provin- 
cials, on visitation to the houses, were to ensure that the office 
and Mass were being correctly celebrated. Cf. Fr. Gabriel 
Wessels, O. Carm., ed. Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis 
Fratrum B. V. Mariae de Monte Carmelo 1 (Romae: Apud 
Curiam Generalitiam, 1912), p. 426. 
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15. 


16, 


lye 


18. 


This prototype is currently in the Dominican Archives in 
Rome. London, British Library, Additional Ms. 23935 is a 
portable copy of Humbert’s codex originally to be used by the 
Master General in visitation to the houses. Containing a com- 
plete set of the fourteen books comprising the liturgy, includ- 
ing gradual and antiphonal, it ensured total uniformity of 
musical as well as textual detail. For a discussion of the work 
of Humbert of Romans and his codex cf. William R. Bonniwell, 
O.P., A History of the Dominican Liturgy, 1215-1945 (New York: 
Joseph F, Wagner, Inc., 1945), esp. pp. 85-97. 

For a complete description of the liturgical contents of these 
Florentine and Mainz Carmelite sources, cf. my articles 
“Medieval Carmelite Office Manuscripts, A Liturgical 
Inventory,” Carmelus 33 (1986), 17-34; “Die Mainzer 
Karmeliterchorbiicher und die Liturgische Tradition des 
Karmeliterordens,” Archiv fiir mittelrheinische 
Kirchengeschichte 39 (1987), 267-303; and “The Carmelite 
Choirbooks of Florence and the Liturgical Tradition of the 
Carmelite Order,” Carmelus 35 (1988), 67-93. Also cf. 
Paschalis Kallenberg, O. Carm., Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, 
Investigatio in Decreta, Codices et Proprium Sanctorum (Roma: 
Institutum Carmelitanum, 1962), especially pp. 247-54 and 
256-69. The San Marco codices are described in the catalogue 
of M. Chiarelli, I Codici Miniati del Museo di S. Marco a Firenze 
(Firenze: Bonechi, 1968). The three manuscripts remaining in 
the Carmine have not as yet been catalogued. 

The origins of the Carmine of Florence date to June 20, 1268, 
when the bishop of Florence, Giovanni de’ Mangiadori, signed 
the act of foundation of their church; the funds had been 
bequeathed to the Carmelites the year before. The church was 
consecrated in 1422 by the first Archbishop of Florence, 
Amerigo Corsini. Cf. Alberto Busignani and Raffaello Bencini, 
Le Chiese di Firenze 1, Quartiere di Santo Spirito (Firenze: G. 
C. Sansoni, 1974), pp. 89-91. 

The founding of the Mainz convent dates to Feb. 12, 1285; 
the Carmelites were officially accepted into the diocese on July 
7, 1290 by Archbishop Gerhard II; cf. 50 Jahre Karmeliter 
Wieder in Mainz 1924-1974 (Mainz: Karmeliterkloster, 1974), 
pp. 17-18. 

Mirella Levi d'Ancona presents evidence of payment made to 
Don Simone Camaldolese for illumination work done on six of 
the Florentine Carmelite manuscripts in the years 1389-90; cf. 
Mirella Levi d'Ancona, “Bartolomeo di Fruosino,” The Art 
Bulletin 43 (1961), 89, fn. 56. Paschalis Kallenberg incorrectly 
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19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


supposed that the codices stemmed from 1312-62, since he 
thought that the feast of the Three Marys was missing from 
the manuscript [cf. p. 256 of his study]; the feast does indeed 
occur in Carmine, Ms. O, which means that the manuscripts 
must have been written after 1342. Putting the date of com- 
position for these Florentine codices at the end of the four- 
teenth century thus corroborates Carmelite liturgical evidence 
as well as the date of payment stipulated by Levi d'Ancona. 

A leaf from codex A which has become detached from the 
manuscript and is now in the Munich Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm 29 164/13, contains a dedicatory 
inscription which bears the date 1430. The text of the inscrip- 
tion is identical to that found in Mainz, Dom- und 
Diézesanmuseum, codex B, with the date 1432. The single 
leaf from codex A is discussed by Fritz Arens in his article, 
“Ein Blatt aus den Mainzer Karmeliterchorbichern,” Jahrbuch 
Jiir das Bistum Mainz 8 (1958-60), 341-45. 

These two manuscripts, originally from the Carmelite convent 
of Pisa and now once again in Pisa, were at the time of 
Kallenberg's writing at the Carmelite convent of Santa Lucia 
near Florence; their sigla are listed as Castello (Firenze) Conv. 
S. Lucia, ms, D and codex sine signatura respectively in his 
study; cf. pp. 244-47 of his work. Although Kallenberg was 
not sure that these two manuscripts actually pertained to the 
Carmelite liturgy, I established their Carmelite identity in my 
article, “Two Antiphonals of Pisa: Their Place in the Carmelite 
Liturgy,” Manuscripta 31 (1987), 147-65. 

These codices are described by Kallenberg on pp. 220-25 of 
his study; I have examined microfilms of the Stuttgart and 
Nancy manuscripts. 

This manuscript is discussed on pp. 243-44 of Kallenberg’s 
study; I have examined a microfilm of it. 

For instance, the text reads “Dominica prima post festum 
Sanctae Trinitatis,” etc. Cf. Zimmerman, Ordinaire, p. 195. 
This feast occurs in Florence, Biblioteca Ricciardiana, ms. 
323, a Holy Sepulchre psalter written around 1235, according 
to the calendar compiled by Francis Wormald; cf. Hugo 
Buchtal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 136, Francis Wormald is 
responsible for the liturgical sections of this work concerning 
the Holy Sepulchre calendar. 

The section entitled “De officio commemorationis dominicae 
resurrectionis” begins on p. 37 of Zimmerman’s edition of 
Sibert’s ordinal. 
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26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


In Florence, Biblioteca Ricciardiana, ms. 323; for a discussion 
of the feast of Abraham, a liturgical antecedent for the feast of 
the patriarchs, cf. Dom Fernand Cabrol, “Abraham dans la 
liturgie,” Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 1A 
(Paris: Letouzey et Ane, éditeurs, 1907), cols. 121-27. 
Zimmerman, p. 224. 

Zimmerman, p. 225. 

References to Sts. Simeon, Alexander, Mark and Narcissus are 
found on pp. 214, 217, 257 and 258 respectively in 
Zimmerman’'s edition of the ordinal of Sibert de Beka. 
Zimmerman, p. 269. 

The connection between Lazarus and the legend concerning 
the Three Marys, as well as his serving as bishop of Aix, is dis- 
cussed in Kallenberg, Fontes, pp. 87-88. The Holy Sepulchre 
tradition included a feast of “Lazarus whom the Lord raised 
from the dead” on Dec. 17th, as in Vatican, ms. Barberini, lat. 
659, a Holy Sepulchre ritual written between the years 1229 
and 1244. Cf. the calendar of Francis Wormald in Buchtal, p. 
136. 

St. Anastasia is mentioned on p. 119, St. Peter on p. 264 and 
St. Zachaeus on p. 245 of Zimmerman's edition of Sibert’s 
ordinal. 

For a discussion of the development of this feast in England, 
ef. R. W. Pfaff, “The Feast of the Transfiguration,” in New 
Liturgical Feasts in Later Medieval England (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1970), pp. 13-39. Also cf. Adolf Adam, The Liturgical 
Year: its History and its Meaning after the Reform of the 
Liturgy, trans. Matthew J. O'Connell (New York: Pueblo 
Publishing Co., 1981), p. 181. 

Dom Jean Leclercq includes the texts of Peter the Venerable’s 
office in his work Pierre le Vénérable (Abbaye S. Wandrille: 
Editions de Fontenelle, 1946). 

Adam, The Liturgical Year, p. 181; Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts, 
p. 29. 

Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy, pp. 155-56. 
Zimmerman, pp. 238-39. 

For a discussion of the liturgical development of this feast, cf. 
Cornelius A. Bouman, “The Immaculate Conception in the 
Liturgy,” in The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, ed. 
Edward Dennis O'Connor, C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), pp. 113-59; K.-A. H. 
Kellner, L’année ecclésiastique et les fetes des saints dans leur 
évolution historique, trad. J. Bund (Paris 1910), p. 325, and S. 
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39. 


40. 


41, 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
47, 


48, 


J. P. Van Dijk, “The Origin of the Latin Feast of the Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” The Dublin Review 228 (1954), 
251-67 and 428-42. 

St. Bernard's letter to the canons of Lyons is found in J.-P. 
Migne, Patrologia Latina 182 (Typographi Brepols Editores 
Pontificii: Turnholti [Belgium]), cols. 332-336. 

Bouman, “Immaculate Conception,” p. 139. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, tr. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province 2 (New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1947), p. 2163. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, p. 2165; pt. III, Q. 
27, Art. 2, Reply Obj. 3. 

Bonniwell, p. 231. 

Augustine M. Forcadell, O. Carm., “The Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception in the Carmelite Liturgy,” The Sword 
17 (1954), 184. 

Bouman, “Immaculate Conception,” 151; Adam, The Liturgical 
Year, p. 212; Kellner, L’année ecclésiastique, p. 347. 
Zimmerman, p. 267. 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms. Edili 119 is 
described in the catalogue of Angelus Maria Bandinius, 
Biblioteca Leopoldina Laurentiana seu Catalogus 
Manuscriptorum qui iussu Petri Leopoldi Arch. Austr. magni etr. 
ducis nunc Augustissimi imperatoris germ. hung. et boiohemiae 
regis etc. in Laurentianam translati sunt quae in singulis codi- 
cibus continentur . . . edita supplentur et emendatur Angelus 
Maria Bandinius 1 (Florentiae: Typis Caesaris, 1791). 
Although these are 15th-century sources, they were revised at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century to bring them into 
conformity with the new liturgical prescriptions of the Council 
of Trent; an inscription on f. 176v of Corale H (207), for 
instance, reads: “Anno Dni MDCIIIJ mense maio hoc 
Antiphfonariu]m solerter inspectum fuit et expurgatis 
erroribus iux[{ta] formam Breviarij Clem. VIIJ iussu editi est 
reformatum.” A similar inscription on the inside cover of 
Corale G (206) indicates that this codex was revised in 
January of 1604. Dr. Antonietta Morandini discusses the his- 
tory of these codices, originally from the Congregation of 
Lateran Canons of the Cathedral of Fiesole, known as 
Roccettini, in her article, “Note su alcuni corali conservati nel- 
l'archivio del Capitulo di S. Lorenzo in Firenze,” in Miscellanea 
di Studi in memoria di Anna Saitta Revignas, ed. Leo S, 
Olschki (Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1978), pp. 289-95. 
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49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 


The discrepancy over the date of the manuscript arises from 
an initial on folio 236v which bears the date 1536, which may 
be the date of completion of this manuscript, or which (more 
likely, I think), may represent the date of inclusion of the com- 
memoration of the Virgin Mary, which begins on this folio. For 
a detailed description of Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, Ms. 
Perg. 1 and Ms. Perg. 2, and their contents, cf. Joseph 
Hofmann und Hermann Hauke, Die Handschriften der 
Stiftsbibliothek und der Stifiskirche zu Aschaffenburg 
(Aschaffenburg: Veréffentlichungen des Geschichtes- und 
Kunstvereins Aschaffenburg, 1978), pp. 1-3. 

Mary Magdalene is mentioned as being at the tomb of the Lord 
in all four Gospels: Mk 16:1, Mt 28:1, Lk 24:10 and Jn 20:1. 
In 1 Cor 15:8. 

Acts 9:1-19 recounts the complete event of his conversion 
experience on the way to Damascus, including his ensuing 
blindness, cure at the hands of Ananias and baptism, Paul 
again refers to the event in Acts 22:3-16 and Acts 26:12-18, 
Adam, The Liturgical Year, pp. 240-41. 

Kellner, L'année ecclésiastique, p. 377. 

For a discussion of the development of the cult of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, including its musical ramifications, cf. Denis 
Stevens, “Music in Honor of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” The 
Musical Quarterly 56 (1970), 311-48; Medard Barth, “Zum Kult 
des hl. Thomas Becket im deutschen Sprachgebiet, in 
Skandinavien und Italien,” Freiburger Diézesan-Archiv 80 
(1960), 97-166; and Raymonde Foreville, “Le culte de Saint 
Thomas Becket en Normandie. Enquéte sur les sanctuaires 
anciennement placés sous le vocable du martyr de 
Canterbury,” Thomas Becket, Actes du colloque international 
de Sédiéres, 19-24 aout 1973 (Paris; Editions Beauchesne, 
1975), pp. 135-52. 

The Provcengal tradition of this feast stems from the legend 
that Lazarus, Mary Magdalene and their companions, includ- 
ing Mary of Salomas and Mary of Cleophas, were set adrift in 
an oarless boat which miraculously transported them to the 
south of France, landing near the village now known as 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, from where the devotion spread; the 
same tradition maintained that Lazarus became bishop of Aix. 
Carmelite association with the Three Marys comes via the 
Carmelite chronicler, Jean de Venette, who wrote a lengthy 
poem about them; cf. Michael T. Driscoll, O. Carm., ““L’histoire 
des Trois Maries’ by Jean de Venette, O. Carm.,” Cahiers de 
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58. 


59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 


Joséphologie 23 (1975), 231-54 as well as Driscoll’s unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, “L'histoire des Trois Maries’; An Edition 
with Introduction,” (Catholic University of America, 1973), and 
Alfred Coville, “Jean de Venette, auteur de I'Histoire des Trois 
Maries,” Histoire littéraire de la France 38 (1949), 355-404. 
The Italian tradition maintains that Mary of Salomas came 
to Italy along with the martyrs Biagio and Demetrio. The gen- 
erally accepted date for the discovery of her relics in Veroli is 
1209, which fostered her cult and, along with it, a rhymed 
office in her honor. One example of this office is found in the 
Vatican Library, Ms. Vaticanus Latinus 10781, discussed on 
pp. 246-47 of Iohannes Bapt. Borino, Bibliothecae Apostolicae 
Vaticanae codices manu scripti. . . (Vatican City, 1947) and 
edited in my article “The Office of St. Mary of Salome,” in: 
Journal of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society 11 
(1988), p. 25-47; a marginal note by a later hand on f. 3r of 
the manuscript indicates that it comes from the church of St. 
Erasmus in Veroli. For a discussion of Mary of Salomas, cf. 
Vincenzo Fenicchia, “Salome, madre degli apostoli Giacomo e 
Giovanni, santa,” in Biblioteca Sanctorum (Roma: Societa 
Grafica Romana, 1961), cols. 583-586, especially the section 
on her cult. 
Driscoll, “histoire des Trois Maries’ by Jean de Venette, O. 
Carm.,” p. 235. Although Driscoll states the date of this chap- 
ter as 1341, we hold to the more official date of 1342, according 
to the Acts of the General Chapters as published by 
Zimmerman in Monumenta Historica Carmelitana. 
Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms. 121 (88) is described on 
pp. 115-118 of Kallenberg’s study. The citation of the Chapter 
of Montpellier occurs on folio 55 of the manuscript. 
Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, pp. 109-110. 
Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts, p. 40. 
Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy, pp. 231-32, and 
p. 232, fn. 20. 
Pfaff, New Liturgical Feasts, pp. 45, 47. 
Cf. Edgar Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha 1, ed. Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher, English trans. ed. R. McL. Wilson 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1963). 
For a good discussion of the early history of this feast as well 
as a detailed study of its literary origins, cf. the doctoral dis- 
sertation of Sr. Mary Jerome Kishpaugh, O.P., The Feast of the 
Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple: An Historical and 
Literary Study (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
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65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 


70. 


Te 


72. 
73. 
74. 


75. 


America Press, 1941). Pfaff mentions its inauguration at the 
Franciscan church in Avignon on p. 104 of his study, and the 
office of Philippe de Méziéres on p. 111. For a study of 
Philippe de Méziéres, cf. N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres 1327- 
1405 et la croisade au XIVe siécle (Paris: Librairie Emile 
Bouillon, Editeur, 1896). The texts of the “Fons hortorum” 
office of Philippe de Méziéres have been published by William 
E, Coleman, Philippe de Méziéres’ Campaign for the Feast of 
Mary's Presentation (Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 
1981), pp. 15-78. 

Kishpaugh, The Feast of the Presentation, p. 132. 

His life of St. Peter Thomas, for example, was the first book- 
length biography of an individual Carmelite saint; cf. Joachim 
Smet, O. Carm., The Life of Saint Peter Thomas by Philippe de 
Méziéres (Rome: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1954). 

N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres, p. 511, fn. 2. 

The chants for the office of St. Catherine of Alexandria as 
prescribed in Sibert's ordinal are found on pp. 264-65 in 
Zimmerman, Ordinaire 

Rt. Rev. F. G. Holweck, A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, 
with a General Introduction on Hagiology (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1924), p. 79. 

For a succinct discussion of the history of this feast, cf. 
Kellner, L'année ecclésiastique, p. 362, and David Hugh 
Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), pp. 17-18. 

This source is identified by Dreves and Blume in Analecta 
hymnica medii aevi 25 (1897), p. 54 as Parma, Biblioteca 
Palatina, ms. Palat. 186. 

Zimmerman, Ordinaire, p. 236. 

Wessels, Acta Capitulorum Generalium 1, p. 145. 

Our example from Sarum usage is taken from the published 
antiphonal edited by Walter Howard Frere, ed., Antiphonale 
Sarisburiense. A Reproduction in Facsimile of a Manuscript of 
the Thirteenth Century with a Dissertation and Analytical Index 
(London: Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, 1901-24). 
Taken from the facsimile reproduction done by the 
Benedictines of Solesmes, Codex F. 160 de la Bibliothéque de la 
Cathédrale de Worcester: Antiphonaire Monastique, XIIle siécle, 
Paléographie Musicale 12 (Tournay: Desclée & Cie., 1922). 


8 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESENTATION 
OF MARY IN THE 
CARMELITE 
LITURGY 
+ 


Few liturgical celebrations enjoy such thorough and 
detailed documentation as the western inauguration of the 
feast of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple, 
which took place at the Franciscan church in Avignon on 
Nov, 21, 1372 in the presence of the papal court.! The cere- 
monies for the occasion included a complete rhymed office 
and Mass with music, as well as a sermon and a drama on 
Mary's presentation, all of which were assembled, promoted, 
and perhaps even composed by Philippe de Méziéres, crusader 
and chancellor to the Duchy of Cyprus.2. Two manuscripts 
from the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, mss. latin 17330 
and 14454,3 contain the complete texts and music for this 
celebration. They served as a basis for the critical edition of 
the Presentation liturgy by William Coleman, thereby giving 
us a convenient tool to compare against other versions of the 
feast.4 

It is now some thirty-five years since Joachim Smet 
produced his edition of Philippe de Méziéres’ life of St. Peter 
Thomas and demonstrated the important connection between 
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the crusader and the Carmelite.5 Moreover, in Philippe’s 
“Epistola ad nepotem suum” of 1381 he referred directly to 
the Carmelite of Paris, whom he came to know some time 
after writing his biography of Peter Thomas.® When he died, 
on May 29, 1405, he included the Carmelites among several 
religious communities to whom he left money in his will 
“pour ce qui celebrent la Presentacion Nostre Dame.”? 
Philippe retired to the Celestine convent of Notre Dame in 
Paris, a site once occupied by the Carmelites,® in 1380 and 
remained there until his death in 1405.9 During this time, 
probably in the 1380's, ms. lat. 14454 would have been 
copied from ms. lat. 17330 in the Celestine scriptorium, per- 
haps in connection with a subsequent performance of the 
Presentation ceremonies.!°  Philippe’s bequest to the 
Carmelites thus formed part of his larger campaign to promote 
the feast of Mary's Presentation after his death. It suggests 
that the Carmelites constituted a prominent spiritual force in 
Paris and also witnesses to his friendly relations with them 
until his death. 

The manner in which the Carmelite Order complied with 
Philippe’s request presents a number of interesting liturgical 
problems which define the content of this paper. The prob- 
lems are twofold, occasioned on Philippe’s side by the office 
as celebrated in its western inauguration, and on the 
Carmelite side by the process of integration of a new feast 
into the order's liturgy. After briefly discussing the trans- 
mission implications of Philippe’s original Presentation office, 
we will discuss the Carmelite incorporation of this feast into 
two liturgical locales, Nantes and Mainz, to determine to 
what extent the Carmelite liturgy remained uniform in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and to determine what 
procedures the Carmelites used to adapt a given office for use 
within the order as a whole or within an individual Carmelite 
convent. 

The manuscripts Bibliotheque Nationale, latin 17330 
and latin 14454, are among the earliest written documents of 
the Presentation ceremonies. Coleman has dated ms. latin 
17330 to a time between the introduction of the feast at 
Avignon on 21 November 1372, and its first performance in 
Paris the next year, and has argued convincingly for ms. 
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14454 being its direct copy.!! Whatever written source 
served as the basis for the original performance seems not to 
have survived to modern times. Both manuscripts differ from 
other liturgical service books in that they contain material only 
for a single feast, leaving open the question of whether and 
how the office and other ceremonies were meant to be incor- 
porated into more general liturgical usage. The numerous 
changes of notes, grouping of notes, as well as ambiguity of 
text underlay between ms. latin 17330 and its copy, ms. latin 
14454, both of which remained in the Celestine monastery in 
Paris for at least twenty of the years Philippe spent there, 
suggest that he was not overly concerned with the exact 
duplication of text and music for the feast. Moreover, the 
length of the Matins readings and chants for the office, not to 
mention the drama and other functions associated with the 
feast’s introduction, almost demand that the material be 
abbreviated and adapted for subsequent usage. At the same 
time, they provide an enormous fund of texts and music 
which would more than supply the need of any diocese or 
religious order seeking material to use in its own celebration 
of the Presentation feast. 


The development of the Carmelite liturgical tradition in 
many ways parallels the growth of the order itself from a 
small group of hermits on Mount Carmel to an international 
order comprising ten provinces by 1281.!2 The Albertine rule 
itself did not necessarily enjoin the communal recitation of 
the Divine Office upon B. and the other hermits to whom it 
was given!5 and no liturgical sources survive from the early 
thirteenth century which would give us an understanding of 
the Carmelite liturgy during the period of transition to a men- 
dicant order. Thus we can only speak definitively of a dis- 
tinctively Carmelite rite in 1312 with the promulgation by the 
General Chapter of London of an ordinal compiled by the 
German Carmelite Sibert de Beka.!4 Sibert's ordinal, stipu- 
lating every chant and prayer to be used for every day of the 
liturgical year, was as remarkable for its attention to detail as 
for the breadth of liturgical material it regulated. A late thir- 
teenth-century English ordinal probably served as a model 
for Sibert’s work!5, but only with its promulgation for the 
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entire order can we speak of a uniform Carmelite liturgical 
tradition, made possible by the obligation of the choral office 
which the mendicant life style demanded. 

The standardization of Carmelite liturgical observance 
applied only to those feasts already established within the 
rite at the time of Sibert’s ordinal, however. While the legis- 
lation of general chapters cites the admission of new feasts 
into the order's liturgy, it does not indicate the performance 
details for the new feasts’ liturgical services, nor was the ordi- 
nal itself continually updated to accommodate additions to 
its sanctoral cycle. As a result, greater variety prevailed from 
one manuscript to another for later offices than for those reg- 
ulated by Sibert’s ordinal. The acts of the Chapter of 
Frankfurt of 1393 mandated the observance of the feast of 
the Presentation of Mary as a totum duplex feast, on the day 
after the feast of St. Edmund in the month of November, that 
is, 21 November,!® but without indicating the chants and 
prayers to be used for the office. As a result, the manuscript 
Dijon, Bibliothéque municipale, ms. 121,17 a version of the 
ordinal of Sibert made in France in 1468, prescribes the 
feast's observance on 21 November with its anticipation or 
transfer to the next available day should it fall on a Sunday, 
and also mentions that the feast was accepted at the General 
Chapter of Frankfurt on the feast of Pentecost in 1394 (it 
should be 1393).!8 The reference does not include the 
rubrics for the feast, however, presumably leaving perfor- 
mance details to the discretion of each individual convent. 
By mandating the feast of the Presentation for observance as 
a feast of high rank within the entire Carmelite Order only 
twenty years after its inauguration in the west, the 
Carmelites both affirmed their commitment to Marian devo- 
tion and complied with the request of Philippe de Méziéres. 

Our discussion of the Carmelite adaptation of the feast 
of Mary’s Presentation will focus on the two locales of Nantes 
and Mainz, each of which interpreted the material provided 
by Philippe de Méziéres in a distinctive way. The manuscript, 
Nantes, Médiathéque [Bibliotheque Municipale], ms. 32 is a 
breviary written in French and Latin, dating from 1461, orig- 
inally used in Vannes or les Couets by the Carmelite nun 
Francoise d’'Amboise.!9 Kallenberg argued that it was made 
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in 1461 from a prototype dating from before 1342, since it 
lacked the feasts of the Three Marys and St. Martial, intro- 
duced into the Carmelite liturgy in 1342 and 1339 respec- 
tively.2° Ironically, the breviary does include the feasts of the 
Visitation and Presentation of Mary, both dating from 1393 
in the order's rite, so that the exclusion of the earlier two 
feasts cannot be explained only in terms of the prototype 
from which this manuscript was compiled. Possibly the proto- 
type itself was early but the copyist added these later feasts 
on his or her own initiative. 

The Carmelite nuns, in organizing the office of the 
Presentation, chose a compromise solution combining chants 
from the office of Philippe de Méziéres with more traditional 
Marian antiphons. Thus a rubric on folio 439v states: “En la 
feste de la presentacion de la benoite vierge marie au temple 
a vespres cest lantienne a. Hec est regina. P. Beata es in.” In 
selecting the antiphon Hec est regina the Carmelites inserted 
this Marian feast within the tradition of such other Marian 
Carmelite feasts as the Annunciation, Conception, Nativity 
and Assumption, all of which included the distinctive set of 
first Vespers antiphons, Hec est regina, Te decus virgineum, 
Sub tuum presidium, Sancta maria succurre, and Beata dei 
genitrix. Although these antiphons as such are not neces- 
sarily distinctively Carmelite, their association as a group 
with Marian feasts is a significant feature of the order's office 
liturgy.2! The great responsory to be used at first Vespers is 
normally the ninth Matins responsory. In this case Philippe 
allowed for extra responsories, perhaps to allow flexibility in 
subsequent usage, and it is the twelfth such responsory, 
Maria Iesse virgula, which is used here. The text is “Maria 
iesse virgula,/ de qua ihesus flos oritur/ spiritus sancti reg- 
ula/ manens in templo regitur./ v. Ibi divino dogmate/ de 
divinis instruitur/ omni quoque carismate/ gratiani intuitur 
[gratiarum inbuitur]*.” 

As a first Vespers hymn the Carmelites chose Ave maris 
stella, characteristic of Carmelite Marian feasts such as the 


*Where the text in the Carmelite office differs from that of Philippe 
de Méziéres as published in Coleman's edition, the relevant text 
from Philippe’s version is included in brackets. 
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Annunciation and Conception of the Virgin, over O Dei sapi- 
entia in Philippe’s office, but kept the Magnificat antiphon 
from Philippe’s office: “Nove laudis adest festivitas/ grata 
mundo ac celi civibus/ qua beate marie sanctitas/ templo 
data est a gentibus [parentibus]/ ut olive pinguis suavitas/ 
uberius redundet fructibus.” The collect is proper to the 
Nantes office: “Deus qui beatam mariam virginem in templo 
tibi presentari et spiritu sancto erudiri sanxisti da nobis sic 
spiritus sancti instrui disciplinis ut dignum tibi uni[us] pec- 
toris offeramus. Per dfominum].” 


The Lauds antiphons in the Nantes office follow those 
of Philippe de Méziéres: 


a. Lauda felix ecclesia alme matris infantiam 
cuius immensa gratia tibi paravit gloriam. 


a. In templo det laudibus [In templi Dei laribus] 
virgo dedicata 
a superibus [supernis] civibus 
gaudat [gaudet] visitata. 

a. Omnis eius actio in deum tendebat 


toto vite spatio meritum augebit [augebat]. 


a. Quicquid egit penitus est forma virtutis 
et doctrina spiritus et causa salutis. 


a. Quantum facultas sufficit laudent mentes pie 
nam omnis lingua difficit [deficit] a laude marie. 


The Nantes breviary uses the hymn O gloriosa and ver- 
sicle “Elegit [eam]" prescribed by Sibert’s ordinal for the 
Marian feast of the Conception of the Virgin, but retains the 
Benedictus antiphon from Philippe’s office: 


Benedictus virginis filius 

replens matrem misericordia 

advocata [advocatam] dans hanc propicius 
ne sit quisquam anceps de venia. 
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Rubrics indicate that these five Lauds antiphons should 
be used for second Vespers, with the psalms being Dixit 
Dominus and its series. The reading is proper to the feast 
and appropriately derives from 1 Kings 7, recounting King 
Solomon's building of the Temple. The Magnificat antiphon 
is adapted from the office of Philippe de Méziéres, with the 
occasional change of word: 


Palma [Oliva] fructifera/ mater pietatis/ 

fugans mundi stela [scelera]/ 

cella caritatis [stella claritatis]/ 

per quam cuncta prospera/ dantur nobis gratia [gratis]/ 
nos tande [tandem] in ethera/ transfer cum beatis. 


This manuscript, now in Nantes and originally from 
Vannes or the area around Nantes, conforms to the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka in terms of its sanctoral cycle and liturgical 
arrangement of individual feasts. There is every reason to 
believe that the Carmelite nuns observed the same office 
liturgy as their male counterparts. Indeed, their cloistered 
life might ensure that they rendered the liturgical hours with 
even more solemnity than the mendicant friars. 

The adaptation of Philippe de Méziéres’ Presentation 
office is then eminently a Carmelite adaptation, one which 
specifically deferred to a Carmelite set of Vespers antiphons 
over those proper to the “Fons ortorum” office. On the other 
hand, they used the Lauds antiphons as prescribed by 
Philippe, and repeated them for second Vespers, evidently not 
being preoccupied with the mixture of rhymed and non- 
rhymed elements within the same office. They complemented 
these pieces with Marian hymns proper although not exclu- 
sive to the Carmelite tradition, and with proper orations 
and readings. The use of Hec est regina and its series of first 
Vespers antiphons ensured continuity with a general 
Carmelite tradition, and their use of hymns consistent with 
other Marian feasts and of proper prayers gave a uniquely 
Carmelite flavor to their adaptation of this office. This 
French Carmelite manuscript shows that the Carmelites at 
once respected the tradition they had received through 
Philippe de Méziéres and at the same time infused it with 
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their own distinctive liturgical identity. 

We know of the Mainz Carmelite office of the 
Presentation through two manuscripts, New Haven, Yale 
University Library, ms. 41 (John W. Sterling 80),?2 a fif- 
teenth-century Carmelite breviary, and Mainz, Dom- und 
Diézesanmuseum, Codex D, one of a series of fifteenth- 
century antiphonals stemming from the Carmelite convent of 
Mainz. A notice on f. 1 of the Yale breviary indicates that it 
was written for the Mainz Carmelites by one of their mem- 
bers, Gerhard de Castris,23 and the sanctoral cycle of the 
manuscript indicates that it stems from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, since it includes some feasts accepted into 
the liturgy in 1411.24 The five Carmelite antiphonals stem- 
ming from the Mainz Carmelite convent and now in the 
cathedral museum date from the 1430’s.25 A separate leaf 
originally in codex A and now in the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek in Munich bears the date 1430, and is iden- 
tical to a dedication in codex B with the date 1432,26 so that 
one can date codex D to around 1435. Yale ms. 41 and 
Mainz codex D are contemporaneous, then, and offer com- 
plementary information about the celebration of the office of 
Mary’s Presentation in the Mainz Carmelite convent. Yale 
ms. 41 offers the Matins readings as used in the Carmelite 
celebration of the feast, all of which derive from the single 
first reading given by Philippe de Méziéres, thereby giving an 
idea of the length of the original celebration. The Carmelite 
version of the readings, beginning on folio 188, is as follows: 


LESSON 1: 


Que est ista puella mater et virgo semper Maria, fratres 
carissimi, que nunc mundo ostensa quindecim gradus 
ascendens hodie in templum [templo]* a parentibus Deo 
presentatur? Unde processit, ad quid ascendit, et quante 
virtutis fit agnostatus? [existat, audiamus,] Exurgat in medio 
doctor egregius Fulbertus Episcopus et dicat. Quid autem 
putas qualis olim fuerit, vel nunc sit, ista persona que sanc- 
tis omnibus spectanda proponitur imitanda? 


*Bracketed text is that of the version of Philippe de Méziéres’ office 
as published by Coleman. 
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LESSON 2: 


Hec quidem Virgo Maria priusquam nasceretur, divinis est 
oraculis denuntiata et miraculis designata. Tandem vero 
nata progenie divinitus ordinata. Nata siquidem est (ut 
legimus) Nazareno patre, bethleem [Bethlemita] matre, quas 
urbes ipsius nativitati vel conversationi destinatas esse non 
tacuerunt prophete. Descendit autem a radice illius fidelus 
[fide] preclari Abrahe, cui superne promissa fuerat omnium 
benedictio gentium in suo semine. 


LESSON 3: 


Hoc autem in primis instruere fas est, quod anima eius et 
caro quam elegit, et habitaculum [sibi] fecit sapientia Dei 
Patris, ab omni malitia et immunditia fuerit purissima quan- 
do in ea et ex [de] ea verbum extitit caro factum, dicente 
Scriptura: ‘in malivolam animam non introibit sapientia, nec 
habitabit in corpore subdito peccatis.’ Inter omnes [itaque] 
sanctos, huius beatissime Virginis memoria eo frequentius 
agitur, quo maiorem apud Deum gratiam invenisse creditur. 


LESSON 4: 


Descendit a stirpe David, quem Deus propter notam sue 
{sibi] probitatem sublimatur [sublimavit] dicens: “Inveni 
virum secundum cor meum.’ De regali nempe tribu [simul et 
sacerdotali] duxit originem, que summum erat paritura 
regem atque pontificem. 


LESSON 5: 


Quod quidem Bernardus attestans ait: Quoddam itaque 
sydereum micat in Marie generatione, videlicet quod longe 
{ante] patribus diversimode celitus est repromissa, quod ex 
Abrahe semine et ex regibus orta, quod etiam [illi] generationi 
ob singulare privilegium sanctitatis divinitus agnoscitur con- 
cessa [esse]. 


LESSON 6: 


Hanc enim inter figuras ut dicitur [dictum est] misticas 
sacerdotales [sacerdotalis] virga dum sine radice floruit, hanc 
Gedeonis vellus dum in [f. 188v] media [medio] aree sicce 
maduit, hanc in visione Ezechielis orientalis porta que viro 
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numquam [nulli unquam] patuit presignabat. [presignabant, 
hanc etiam inter prophetas pre ceteris Ysayas, nunc ex 
radice Yesse virgam orituram, nunc evidentius virginem par- 
ituram promittebat. Tu autem {Domine, miserere nostri}]. 


All of these sections form only the first reading in the 
office of Philippe de Méziéres. Carmelite readings 2 and 3 are 
the inversion of the original version: that is, “Hoc autem... 
creditur” comes before “Hec quidem . . . semine” in the first 
reading of Philippe’s office. Franz Falk lists the readings for 
the feast in Mainz diocesan usage, which employ generally 
more of the text of Philippe’s office. In so doing they are 
lengthier than and different from the Mainz Carmelite 
usage.27 

The Mainz Carmelite version of the readings for this 
office offers a sensible and practical adaptation of Philippe’s 
office readings, which would be unwieldy if applied literally to 
mendicant usage. By choosing the first reading to divide into 
six parts the Carmelites opted for a relatively conservative 
recounting of the Presentation event, based on the account in 
the apocryphal Gospel of James.28 Although reference is 
made to Mary's ascent of the fifteen steps and to a citation of 
St. Bernard, the details of the Presentation event are treated 
only summarily, as befits the first reading of a Matins service. 
While one would normally expect the full nine readings to be 
used at Matins, only the first six are given in the breviary, 
and no rubrics indicate any other source to be consulted. 
They probably included a Gospel reading and perhaps read- 
ings from the common of the Virgin Mary, but one cannot 
know for certain, since neither an ordinal nor the manuscript 
itself supplies the necessary information. 

In the office of Philippe de Méziéres the connection 
between the rhymed antiphons and responsories of Matins 
and the prose text of its readings is more oblique than in 
many other feasts. That is, the rhymed texts of each respon- 
sory do not directly derive from the content of the readings, 
as is normally the case with Matins chants. In the Mainz 
Carmelite breviary only the readings are given so that one 
must consult another source for the chant texts and music. 

The radical adaptation of Matins readings for Mainz 
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Carmelite usage, in which only one out of nine lessons is 
used at all, leads one to expect a similarly radical adaptation 
of chants for use in the Carmelite rite. It comes as no sur- 
prise, then, that the chants used for this feast in the 
antiphonary Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, codex D 
are entirely different textually and musically from those in 
the office of Philippe de Méziéres. 

The newly composed office, presumably done within the 
Mainz Carmel itself, began with the antiphon “Letetur eccle- 
sia” as the first antiphon of first Vespers, with the series of 
psalms beginning with “Laudate pueri.” While it is not with- 
in the scope of this paper to analyze the texts and music of 
these Carmelite Presentation chants in detail, we can at least 
say that they refer directly to Mount Carmel upon occasion 
and otherwise adopt a meditative or contemplative stance 
towards the Presentation event. Loosely based on or at least 
related to the “Gesta de presentacione sancte mariae virginis” 
included in Philippe’s celebration, they share similar themes 
in common with these gesta. In the original ceremonies for 
the Presentation feast the gesta were apparently meant to be 
read before the beginning of the celebration of the Mass. 
Based on the apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, they are 
divided into six readings.29 Although much of the Mainz 
Carmelite office simply relates in general to the phenomenon 
of Mary's presentation and merely reflects the joy appropriate 
for the occasion, the specific references to the important role 
of Joachim and Anne, her parents, have much in common 
with the gesta of Philippe, and presumably derive from them. 
For instance, the Carmelite antiphon, “Auri solisque filia/ 
quo virgo circundatur/ cuius parens in aurea/ porta letifi- 
catur” which parallels the gold of the sun encircling the 
daughter [i.e., Mary] with the golden gate [of Jerusalem] at 
which the parent rejoices, recalls the apparition to Anne 
announcing the birth of a daughter in the fourth reading of 
the gesta: 


Cumque per xxx. dies ambulassent, apparuit Anne in 
oratione angelus Domini dicens ei: Vade ad portam que 
vocatur aurea et occurre viro tuo qui veniet hodie.’ At illa 
festinanter perrexit cum puellis suis, et cepit in ipsa porta 
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stans orare et dominum suum exspectare. Et cum longa 
exspectatione deficeret, elevans oculos vidit Ioachim 
venientem cum pecoribus suis. Et occurrens Anna sus- 
pendit se ad collum eius et egit gratias Deo. Et factum 
est gaudium omnibus notis et affinibus eorum, ita ut uni- 
versa terra et affines de ista fama gratularentur. Post 
hec autem expletis mensibus novem peperit Anna filiam 
et vocavit nomen eius Mariam.3° 


While the Carmelite chants do not generally depend 
upon the gesta as much as this one, this antiphon not only 
relates clearly to the story of Anne and Joachim’s meeting, 
but depends upon it for its correct interpretation. The 
Carmelite treatment of the material is thus highly sophisti- 
cated: the reference to the apocryphal incident is only a pass- 
ing allusion, which is immediately translated into poetic form 
but is nonetheless apt for it. 

A second example concerns the opening words of a 
responsory which indirectly refers to Anne’s bringing forth a 
daughter despite her sterility: “Anna parens clausa/ natam 
parit arte creatis.” While the reference to her closed womb is 
somewhat oblique, it finds a precedent even in the terminol- 
ogy of the second lesson of the gesta, when Anne calls her 
servant to her: 


Post hec, vocavit ad se puellam suam et dixit ei: ‘Vides 
me viduitatem habentem in angustia, et nec ingredi ad 
me voluisti?’ Tunc illa cum murmure respondens ait: “Si 
conclusit Deus uterum tuum et virum tuum a te abstulit, 
et ego tibi quid factura sum?! 


The parallel between “conclusit” in the gesta and 
“clausa” in the responsory reinforces the thematic link of 
Anne's eventual pregnancy despite impossible circum- 
stances. While the event itself is a biblical commonplace, the 
Carmelites did not rely on the general biblical tradition, but 
looked to established apocryphal literature for inspiration in 
composing this rhymed office. The theme of Anne’s miracu- 
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lously conceiving Mary also relates to the Carmeltes’ 
devotion to the Immaculate Conception which they and the 
Franciscans promoted in contrast to the Dominicans;32 they 
accepted the feast of the Conception into their liturgy at the 
General Chapter of Toulouse in 1306, before the initial pro- 
mulgation of Sibert’s ordinal.33 

Another antiphon in the Carmelite office takes up the 
apocryphal theme of the Virgin Mary sucking at the breasts 
of St. Anne: “Beata suxit ubera/ sancte virgo parentis/ lac- 
tatura post tempora/ natum lac tribuentis.” In the gesta 
explicit reference is made to the time of nursing ending with 
the presentation in the Temple: 


Cum autem tercio anno ablactasset eam, abierunt simul 
Toachim et Anna uxor eius ad templum Domini et, offer- 
entes hostias Domino, tradiderunt infantuwlam suam 
Mariam in contubernium virginum, que die noctuque in 
Dei laudibus perseverabant.34 


It is rather common with the composer of this rhymed 
office to refer to an apocryphal event and then to draw con- 
clusions from a quick reference for the larger spiritual event: 
in this case Mary takes milk at the breast of her mother, and 
then will later nurse Jesus who, as God, is the giver of milk 
in the first place. 

In the fifth reading from the gesta Anne, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, gives a speech in the Temple which paraphrases 
the Benedictus of Zechariah in Luke’s Gospel: 


Tunc Anna repleta Spiritu Sancto in conspectu omnium 
dixit: “Dominus Deus exercituum factus est memor verbi 
sui et visitavit populum suum visitatione sua sancta, ut 
gentes que insurgebant in nos humiliet et convertat ad se 
corda eorum; quia apperuit aures suas precibus nostris 
et exclusit a nobis insultationes inimicorum nostrorum. 
Sterilis facta est mater et genuit exultationem in Israel. 
Ecce potero offerre munera/ Domino et non poterunt me 
prohibere inimici mei. Dominus enim avertit eos a me et 
dedit michi gaudium sempiternum.” Erat autem Maria in 
admiratione omnibus.3° 
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This pronouncement of Anne taken from the gesta per- 
haps inspired the Benedictus antiphon in the Carmelite 
Lauds service, since it too interweaves the themes of the 
Benedictus canticle of Zachary with the thematic content of 
the Presentation feast: 


Cornu salutis hodie/ dominus erexit 

ad are cornu propere/ maria dum perrexit 
ab altis venit oriens/ qui nos visitavit 

vitam reduxit moriens/ quem virgo generavit. 


The Lord has raised up a horn of salvation today 
as Mary proceeded quickly to the horn of the altar. 
The daughter came from on high. 

He whom the virgin bore has visited us 

and, dying, brought back life. 


A similar technique serves for the Magnificat antiphon in 
second Vespers: 


Pandit pater potentiam/ dans brachio virtutem 
dans virgini valenciam/ qua scandit in salutem 
Jecit magna magna in me/fulciendo virtutibus 
tam corporis quam anime/ gratam divis obtutibus. 


The Father reveals power giving virtue with his arm. 
He has wrought great things 

in giving strength to the virgin 

whereby she climbs to salvation. 

He has done great things for me 

by strengthening the powers both of body and of soul 
with divine gazes. 


The idea of reinterpreting the Benedictus and Magnificat 
themes in terms of the event of the Presentation and its effect 
on Mary’s life either has its inspiration from these gesta or 
the gesta and the Carmelite office both derive inspiration 
from an external source. The similarity in approach between 
the gesta of Philippe and the Carmelite office of the 
Presentation is, however, too striking to be coincidental. 
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The Mainz Carmelite Presentation office is musically 
interesting, since it directly adapted preexisting chants from 
several different feasts to the new texts of the Presentation 
office; the chants were primarily chosen from the well-estab- 
lished office of Thomas of Canterbury, but also included one 
responsory, Hodie marie iacobi, from the Florentine 
Carmelite office of the Three Marys (in Florence, Carmine, 
ms. 0)36, as well as one responsory, Stirps yesse, from the 
Mainz Carmelite office of St. Anne (found in Mainz, Dom-und 
Diézesanmuseum, codex C,37 In the process of adapting 
already existing chant melodies to the new texts of the 
Presentation office, the Mainz Carmelites preserved the 
melodies as such intact. In many cases, however, the adap- 
tation to new texts meant that they had to eliminate repeated 
notes and often combine or divide phrases. As a result, the 
final note of a phrase in the new melody might occur in the 
middle of a phrase in the old version, so that ultimately the 
work of adapting these melodies to new texts entailed refash- 
ioning them in a creative way. 

The relatively simple request of Philippe de Méziéres 
that the Carmelites celebrate the feast of the Presentation of 
Mary fostered much creativity in the way the Carmelite Order 
complied with his wishes and its own liturgical needs. 
Although we are somewhat limited by the availability of man- 
uscripts, those that are extant witness to the diversity of cel- 
ebration, concern for the integrity of the feast itself and care- 
ful preservation of its Carmelite character. 

The Carmelite nuns of Vannes chose a compromise 
solution between Philippe’s office and traditional Carmelite 
Marian celebrations. Although the music they sang has not 
survived, we still have a clear picture of their interpretation 
of the feast itself, which carefully combined some chants of 
Philippe’s “Fons ortorum” office with Marian chants charac- 
teristic of Carmelite celebrations. 

The two Mainz Carmelite manuscripts containing mate- 
rials for the feast show a highly sophisticated adaptation of 
the original celebration for the needs of the Carmelites, 
including a practical adaptation of the Matins readings and a 
highly sophisticated, newly-composed office based in part on 
the gesta of Philippe and reflecting a highly poetic, subtle and 
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contemplative reflection on the experience itself, complete 
with newly reworked music specifically adapted for these new 
texts. In their concern for traditional Marian devotion, 
careful reworking of the Presentation office of Philippe 
and accommodation of music to fit these new texts, the 
Carmelites of Vannes and Mainz took seriously the mandate 
of Philippe to celebrate worthily the feast of Mary's 
Presentation. In so doing they combined devotion and litur- 
gical creativity so as to leave to posterity a significant monu- 
ment of liturgical, poetic and musical interest. 


NOTES 


. For a thorough discussion of the history of the feast of the 
Presentation, cf. Sr. Mary Jerome Kishpaugh, O.P., The Feast 
of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple: An 
Historical and Literary Study (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1941). Also cf. R. W. Pfaff, New 
Liturgical Feasts in Later Medieval England (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1970), especially pp. 103-15 and Karl Young, The 
Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1933), Vol. I, pp. 225-45. 

. The most complete biography of Philippe de Méziéres remains 
that of Nicolas Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres 1327-1405 et la 
croisade du XIVe siécle (Paris: Librairie Emile Bouillon, Edi- 
teur, 1896). 

. Both of these manuscripts have been briefly described by 
Leopold Victor Delisle in his inventory of selected manuscripts 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Inventaire des manuscrits latins 
conservés @ la Bibliothéque Nationale sous les numéros 8823- 
18613°(New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1974); ms. b, n. 14454 
is described on p. 16 and ms, b, n, 17330 on p. 41, 

. William L. Coleman, (ed.), Philippe de Méziéres’ Campaign for 
the Feast of Mary's Presentation (Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press, 1981). Coleman has argued convincingly, on 
pp. 19-21 of his study and elsewhere, for ms, 17330 being the 
older of the two and ms. 14454 a copy made during Philippe's 
residence at the Celestine convent of Paris. For this reason he 
relied principally on ms. 17330 for his edition, using ms. 
14454 as a secondary source when necessary. 

. Joachim Smet, ed., The Life of Saint Peter Thomas by Philippe 
de Méziéres, Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana 2 (Rome: 
Institutum Carmelitanum, 1954). 

. Joachim Smet, The Life of Saint Peter Thomas, p. 32, f. 10. 

. N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres 1327-1405 et la croisade au 
XiVe siécle, p. 511, f.2. 

. The history of the principal religious houses in France is dis- 
cussed by Paul and Marie-Louise Biver, in Abbayes, 
Monastéres et Couvents de Paris (Paris: Editions d'Histoire de 
l'Art, 1970). Jorga maintains [p. 443] that Philippe retired to 
the Celestine convent of Notre-Dame, not the more renowned 
priory of the Annunciation; Notre-Dame was built on the site 
of a former Carmelite convent. 
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13, 


14, 


15. 


16, 


igs 


18, 
19, 


20. 
21. 


. Coleman, p. 6. 

. Coleman, p. 21. 
hau 
12. 


Cf. Coleman, pp. 19-21 for this argument. 

The ten provinces, in order of their foundation, by the time of 
the General Chapter of London were the Holy Land, Sicily, 
England, Provence, Tuscany, Lombardy, France, Germany, 
Aquitaine and Spain; cf. P. Ludovicus Saggi, O. Carm., 
“Constitutiones Capituli Londinensis Anni 1281,” Analecta 
Ordinis Carmelitarum 15 (1950), 244. 

Hugh Clarke, O. Carm. and Bede Edwards, O.D.C., eds., The 
Rule of Saint Albert, Vinea Carmeli, I (Aylesford and 
Kensington, 1973) provide a worthwhile critical edition of the 
rule. Carlo Cicconetti, O. Carm. argues this position convinc- 
ingly in La Regola del Carmelo. Origine, natura, significato. 
(Textus et Studia Historica Carmelitana, 12) (Roma: Institutum 
Carmelitanum, 1973). 

R. P. Benedictus Zimmerman, O.C.D., ed. Ordinaire de V'ordre 
de Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel par Sibert de Beka (vers 1312) 
publié d’aprés le manuscrit original et collationné sur divers 
manuscrits et imprimés. Bibliothéque liturgique 13 (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et fils, Libraires, 1910). 

Patrick de Saint-Joseph Rushe, ed., “Antiquum Ordinis 
Carmelitarum Ordinale, Saec. XIII,” Etudes carmélitaines 2 
(1912-13), 5-251. 

Fr. Gabriel Wessels, O. Carm., ed. Acta Capitworum 
Generalium Ordinis Fratrum B. V. Mariae de Monte Carmelo, 
Vol. 1, (Romae: Apud Curiam Generalitium, 1912), pp. 109-10. 
Paschalis Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, 
Investigatio in Decreta, Codices et Proprium Sanctorum, Textus 
et Studia Historica Carmelitana 5 (Romae: Institutum 
Carmelitanum, 1962) discusses ms. Dijon, Bibliothéque 
municipale, ms. 121 on pp. 115-18; it is also cited in 
Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
de France (Paris, 1886-1933, 48 vols.) 5, p. 198. 

On folio 56 of the manuscript. 

Described in Paschalis Kallenberg, O. Carm., Fontes Liturgiae 
Carmelitanae, pp. 182-84; also in Catalogue général des manu- 
scrits des bibliothéques publiques de France (48 vol., Paris, 
1886-1933) 22, p. 8, and by Victor Leroquais, Les bréviaires 
manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France (6 vol., Paris, 
1934) 4, p. 362. 

Kallenberg, p. 183. 

These Marian antiphons are discussed in my Ph.D. disserta- 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


tion, Cantica Carmelitana: The Chants of the Carmelite Office, 
(Volumes I and II, Ph.D. New York University, 1984), I, pp. 
148-153. 

Barbara Shailor, Catalogue of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Yale University, Vol. I, Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Texts and Studies, Vol. 34, (Binghamton, N. Y., 1984), pp. 70- 
71; Seymour De Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, (New York, 
1935-37), 1, 370; Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, 
pp. 164-67. 

Kallenberg points out that the reference to Gerhard de Castris 
is enigmatic, since his name is not found in the list of priors of 
the convent of Mainz, as the inscription suggests, nor is he to 
be confused with Konrad de Castris, who was prior there in 
1454; cf. p. 167 for his argument 

Cf. Kallenberg, p. 166; specifically the feasts of St. Eliseus, 
first prescribed in 1399, and St. Albert, admitted in 1411. 

The Carmelite antiphonals of Mainz are discussed on pp. 256- 
259 of Kallenberg’s study, as well as in my articles, “Medieval 
Carmelite Office Manuscripts, A Liturgical Inventory,” 
Carmelus 33 (1986), 17-34, and “Die Mainzer 
Karmeliterchorbiicher und die Liturgische Tradition des 
Karmeliterordens,” Archiv fiir mittelrheinische 
Kirchengeschichte 39 (1987), 267-303, and dissertation, 
Cantica Carmelitana, the Chants of the Carmelite Office (New 
York University, 1984). 

Cf. Fritz Arens, “Ein Blatt aus den Mainzer 
Karmeliterchorbiichern,” Jahrbuch fiir das Bistum Mainz 8 
(1958-60), pp. 341-46. 

Franz Falk, “Zur Einfiihrung des Festes Maria Opferung in der 
Mainzer Kirchenprovinz 1468,” Der Katholik 82 (1902), 543-53. 
Specifically, the Gospel of James 7: 2-3; cf. Edgar Hennecke, 
New Testament Apocrypha I, ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher, 
English trans. ed. R. McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1963). 

The gesta are edited on pp. 73-78 of Coleman's edition, based 
on Paris, B.N. ms. latin 17330; Sr. Kishpaugh discusses 
Pseudo-Matthew and other apocryphal texts especially on pp. 
5-12 of her study, although the entire first chapter of her book 
is useful in this regard. 

Cf. Coleman, p. 76. 

Coleman, p. 75. 
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32. 


33. 


34, 
35, 
36. 


37. 


Cornelius A. Bouman provides a good discussion of the devel- 
opment of this feast in “The Immaculate Conception in the 
Liturgy,” in The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, ed. 
Edward Dennis O'Connor, C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), pp. 113-159; also cf. S. 
J. P. Van Dijk, “The Origin of the Latin Feast of the Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” The Dublin Review 228 (1954), 
251-67, 428-42. The Dominicans, out of loyalty to the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas Aquinas, opposed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception; in part III, question 27, article 1 of 
the Summa Theologicze St. Thomas maintained that as long as 
Mary was yet in the act of origin she could not be cleansed 
from original sin (Objection 4), and maintained that she was 
sanctified while in the womb rather than preserved from origi- 
nal sin as such; in part III, question 27, article 2, reply to 
Objection 3, Thomas rather reluctantly allowed for the celebra- 
tion of Mary’s sanctification, rather than her conception; cf. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologicze, tr. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province 2 (New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1947), pp. 2163 and 2165 for this discussion. The 
Dominicans of the Avignon obedience accepted this feast of the 
Sanctification of the Virgin in 1388 and those of the Roman 
obedience accepted it in 1391; cf. William R. Bonniwell, O.P., A 
History of the Dominican Liturgy, 1215-1945 (New York: Joseph 
F, Wagner, Inc., 1945), pp. 228-231. 

Cf. Kallenberg, p. 25; also cf. Augustine M. Forcadell, O. 
Carm., “The Feast of the Immaculate Conception in the 
Carmelite Liturgy,” The Sword 17 (1954), 184. 

Coleman, p. 76. 

Coleman, pp. 76-77. 

Cf. Kallenberg, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, p.252 for a dis- 
cussion of this manuscript. Also cf. my article “Medieval 
Carmelite Office Manuscripts, A Liturgical Inventory,” 
Carmelus 33 (1986), 17-34, and “The Carmelite Choirbooks of 
Florence and the Liturgical Tradition of the Carmelite Order,” 
Carmelus 35 (1988), 67-93. 

Cf. Kallenberg, Fontes, pp. 257-58; the office of St. Anne was 
edited in my dissertation, Cantica Carmelitana: The Chants of 
the Carmelite Office 2, pp. 126-153. 


2) 

THE SEARCH FOR THE 
EARLY CARMELITE LITURGY: 
A TEMPLAR MANUSCRIPT 
REASSESSED 
ik 


The manuscript Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, fonds 
latin 10478 is a thirteenth-century breviary which entered 
the Bibliothéque nationale from the Carmelite convent of 
Piacenza, and which is listed in the catalogues of Léopold 
Delisle and Victor Leroquais as being from the Temple.! One 
of its most interesting features is an essay at the beginning 
of the codex written by a Carmelite of Piacenza named 
Cyrillus de Gubernatis in 1756.2 This essay demonstrates a 
remarkable level of erudition concerning the development of 
the Carmelite liturgy and the placement of this manuscript 
within that tradition, but does not point out that the manu- 
script’s early date makes it a prototype of the Carmelite liturgy 
rather than a later breviary adapted from another tradition to 
an already fixed Carmelite rite. 

After consultation with paleographical experts yielded 
widely disparate views regarding the date of the manuscript 
and inconclusive results concerning its provenance, I decided 
to focus on the codex’s liturgical contents rather than its 
paleographical traits. Leroquais seems to have relied heavily 
on the opinions of Cyrillus de Gubernatis in making his own 
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assessment of this manuscript. Since the codex does not 
contain the feast of the Commemoration of the Resurrection, 
celebrated within the Carmelite rite on the last Sunday of the 
liturgical year,4 Leroquais ruled out its association with the 
Carmelite rite. Moreover, a reference on folio 15 to feasts 
“que cum ieiunijs et sine ieiunio in domo Templi servantur,” 
“observed in the Temple with fasts and without fasts,” in 
addition to a rather unique office celebration for the feast 
of the Dedication of a Church led Leroquais, following 
Cyrillus’s conclusions, to ascribe this codex to the Temple of 
Jerusalem.5 The full office for the feast of St. Augustine in 
this breviary only confirms the codex’s roots in the Temple 
both for Cyrillus and for Leroquais, since it ties in with an 
Augustinian presence there.6 Canon Leroquais uses the 
decoration in the manuscript and the costumes represented 
as well as the presence of the feast of St. Anthony of Padua 
and the absence of later thirteenth-century feasts to place 
the composition of this manuscript after 1232, and probably 
between the years 1240 and 1244, the years following the 
sixth crusade when Jerusalem again fell into Christian 
hands.’ Although the date suggested by Leroquais conforms 
to the manuscript's liturgical contents, his argument that the 
codex came from the Temple raises some questions. The 
Temple is normally associated with the portion of Solomon's 
Temple in Jerusalem entrusted to the care of the Knights 
Templar, hence the title of their order.8 The problem is that 
nothing is known about the Templar office, or even if they fol- 
lowed a distinctive rite. Since only the Templars’ chaplains, 
not the knights themselves, observed the communal recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, this breviary is much more likely to 
reflect the local rite of the Holy Sepulchre than a liturgy proper 
to the Knights Templar. In fact this codex closely resembles 
Chantilly, musée Condé, ms. 1076, a 13th-century Holy 
Sepulchre breviary, and Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms. 
355, a 13th-century breviary from St. John’s Hospital in 
Jerusalem.9 When compared against the Chantilly breviary, 
ms. latin 10478's liturgical contents clearly associate it with 
the rite of the Holy Sepulchre, although the two rites are not 
identical in every respect. Furthermore, a careful comparison 
of the manuscript's contents with later Carmelite liturgical 
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manuscripts establishes ties between it and the Carmelite 
rite which are too significant to dismiss lightly. 

The origins of the Carmelites date to 1206-14 when the 
first hermits received a rule or way of life, from Albert, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem!0; although the eremitical life style on 
Mount Carmel presumably encouraged them to recite the 
Divine Office privately in the cell, according to chapter 8 of 
the rule,!! their growth into an established order included 
the adoption of a mendicant way of life, which required them 
to recite the full office in choir. This process was completed 
by the promulgation of a revised rule by Pope Innocent IV in 
1247.!2 The Carmelites had begun migrating to the west 
around 1238,!% so that by the time of this revised rule they 
were well on their way to becoming an international order. 
The General Chapter of London of 1281 was able to list the 
Holy Land as the first of ten provinces, !4 indicating the speed 
with which the Carmelites had grown into an international 
religious community. With the elimination of the remaining 
Carmelites on Mount Carmel in 1291!5 the only remaining 
eastern element in the order was its liturgical emphasis on 
feasts prevalent in the Latin Kingdom now celebrated liturgi- 
cally by Carmelites in western Europe. The Innocentian 
revision of the Carmelite rule nonetheless meant that at least 
between 1247 and 1291 the mendicant way of life prevailed 
on Mount Carmel itself; archeological evidence shows the 
construction of a convent to replace the individual cells of the 
hermits on Mount Carmel, indicating the hegemony of the 
cenobitic over the eremitical way of life.!® Furthermore, one 
can safely presume that from 1247 to 1291 the Carmelites on 
Mount Carmel would have prayed the Divine Office in the 
mendicant fashion as well, so that they had ample opportunity 
to give liturgical expression to their Holy Land heritage. 

The Carmelite liturgy as such was only defined in 
1312!7 when the ordinal compiled by the Carmelite Sibert de 
Beka was promulgated for universal use within the order. 
This ordinal stipulated the incipits for every chant, prayer 
and reading to be used in the office and Mass for the entire 
liturgical year, but declined to impose a uniform musical 
tradition as the Dominicans had done.!* Although Sibert’s 
ordinal is similar to a late thirteenth-century ordinal used in 
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England, !9 it has the advantage of being universally followed, 
unlike its earlier counterpart. While the Carmelite liturgy at 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury reflects a uniform and well ordered tradition, nothing so 
far has been known of the Carmelite rite previous to that 
date, since no liturgical books from the thirteenth century 
have survived. 

A group of late fourteenth-century antiphonals from 
Florence?° and of fifteenth-century antiphonals from Mainz?! 
show the fidelity with which the Carmelites followed the pre- 
scriptions of Sibert’'s ordinal; these two sets of choirbooks are 
virtually identical in the order of feasts and in the order of 
chants within each given office, although they do exhibit con- 
siderable variety in musical settings of the chants. Two 
antiphonals of Pisa from the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury22 have thus far been the earliest surviving Carmelite 
office manuscripts to comply with the prescriptions of 
Sibert’s ordinal. 

Studies in the Carmelite office tradition up to now have 
been frustrated by the total absence of any thirteenth-centu- 
ry sources, leading to much conjecture about the nature of 
the Carmelite liturgical observance before the promulgation 
of Sibert’s ordinal. While the Carmelite liturgy has always 
been thought to have derived from the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem,28 and while a comparison of the 
liturgical contents of a Holy Sepulchre manuscript, Vatican 
Library, Barberini ms. 659, and the Carmelite ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka reinforces this conviction, no extant sources 
have ever provided a direct link between the two rites. A 
preliminary comparison of this Temple breviary with the 
Carmelite ordinal of Sibert de Beka and with extant Carmelite 
antiphonals suggests that it in fact may prove such a link 
and should greatly enhance our understanding of thirteenth- 
century Carmelite liturgical practices. 

In the manuscript Paris, latin 10478 the eighteenth- 
century Carmelite Cyrillus de Gubernatis identified six 
hands at work on this manuscript, three of them from the 
Temple and three of them Carmelite. However, most of these 
hands simply inserted the occasional Carmelite saint into the 
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calendar without compromising the integrity of the breviary 
per se. Although such insertions date from the thirteenth 
century up to the seventeenth or eighteenth century, the bre- 
viary itself remains an integral thirteenth-century document. 

In comparing this manuscript with the Carmelite liturgy 
we will consider the sanctoral cycles, chants for selected feasts, 
a musical comparison of selected chants in both sources, and 
elements of this Temple manuscript which are proper to it 
and distinct from the Carmelite liturgy. 


Comparison of the Sanctoral Cycles 


Table 1 shows the feasts comprising the sanctoral cycle 
with their page numbers from this Temple breviary and 
from the Carmelite ordinal of Sibert de Beka, based on the 
sanctoral cycle of the breviary itself, not its calendar, and 
demonstrates an exceptionally close connection between 
the two rites. Both sources include standard saints such 
as Lucy, Agnes, Agatha and Vincent; Pauline, Petrine and 
Marian feasts; rhymed offices for Sts. Thomas of Canterbury 
(in the temporal cycle), Augustine and Catherine of 
Alexandria; distinctive feasts such as the Transfiguration 
of Our Lord; and feasts specifically associated with either 
Jerusalem or the ministry of the Lord, such as Sts. Cleophas 
and Zacchaeus. The Jerusalem feasts which occur in the 
Temple breviary and not in the Carmelite rite are limited to a 
single oration. As mentioned above, the absence of the feast 
of the Commemoration of the Resurrection in ms. latin 10478 
led Canon Leroquais to rule out its association with both 
the rites of the Holy Sepulchre and the Carmelites. The 
main Carmelite feast not found in ms. 10478 is that of the 
Conception of the Virgin, which was accepted into the 
Carmelite rite by the General Chapter of Toulouse in 1306,74 
after the time of this Temple breviary and just before the 
promulgation of Sibert’s ordinal. Other feasts found in the 
Carmelite rite and not in this breviary include St. Dominic 
who, although he was canonized in 1234, presumably 
belongs to a distinct tradition, St. Patrick and St. Edmund,?° 
both of whom similarly would have no association with the 
Holy Land. 
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Comparison of Chants for Selected Feasts 


The feasts of St. Mary Magdalene and the Conversion of 
St. Paul, because of their liturgical prominence, were com- 
mon to the liturgies of virtually every diocese and religious 
Order. Table 2 shows the chants for the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalene in the ordinal of Sibert de Beka and in the Temple 
breviary. These chants are found in Mainz, Dom- und 
Diézesanmuseum, codex C and Florence, Carmine, ms. 0,26 
and both codices agree with the ordering of chants in Sibert’s 
ordinal and hence with each other. In an earlier study I com- 
pared the chants for this feast in Mainz and Florentine 
Carmelite sources with selected diocesan manuscripts from 
the same areas to see whether local rites exerted any influ- 
ence on the Carmelite usage.27 The manuscripts consulted 
included two Florence diocesan sources, Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Edili ms. 119, a 15th-century ordinal 
and Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, San Lorenzo, Corale I 
(208), a fifteenth-century antiphonal, and with three Mainz 
diocesan manuscripts,28 Aschaffenburg, Stiftsbibliothek, 
ms. Perg. 1, a fifteenth or sixteenth-century antiphonal, 
Wurzburg, Universitatsbibliothek, ms. Mp. th. f. 170, a four- 
teenth-century antiphonal and Mainz, Stadtbibiothek, ms. 
11.138, a fifteenth-century antiphonal originally stemming 
from the Wei$frauenkloster of Mainz. The comparison estab- 
lished that none of the chants for St. Mary Magdalene from 
the Carmelite rite occurs in either Mainz or Florence dioce- 
san usage, so that the order's rite for celebrating this feast 
remained totally distinct from diocesan usage. A further 
comparison with Dominican and Sarum rites29 establishes 
that while many of the antiphons were common to Carmelite 
and either Dominican or Sarum rites, the responsories 
generally were unique to the Carmelite liturgy. Only the first 
Matins responsory, “Letetur omne seculum,” was found in 
Sarum and Dominican rites in the same liturgical function; 
two others, “Pectore sincero” and “Felix marie” occurred in 
Sarum in a different liturgical placement, and the others 
were unique to the Carmelite usage. One of them, “Optimam 
partem elegit” refers to Mary having chosen the better part in 
Luke 10:42; the Mary in question is the sister of Martha and 
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Lazarus, and reflects the general confusion concerning the 
biblical reference to her.80 The Carmelites seemingly pre- 
ferred to retain this ambiguous responsory and consequently 
remain distinct from other western usages. Table 2 com- 
pares the chants for this feast in Sibert’s ordinal and the 
Temple breviary and indicates where ms. latin 10478 differs 
from the Carmelite version. The two responsories which 
occur in ms. 10478 and not in Sibert’s ordinal are (N2R2) 
“Flagrans ihesu” and (N3R3) “O felix sacrorum lacrimis,” the 
only two chants for this feast in ms. 10478 which have no 
music, perhaps explaining why they did not become part of 
the Carmelite office. Three of the responsories are referred to 
by rubric in ms. 10478, indicating that the chants them- 
selves are found elsewhere. Thus there is not only a clear 
dependency of the Carmelite version on the feast in the Temple 
breviary, but differences between the two usages are easily 
explained by the absence of music for these two responsories 
in ms, latin 10478. 

Table 3 compares the chants for the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul in the ordinal of Sibert de Beka and in 
the Temple breviary. Chants for this feast occur in the 
Carmelite manuscripts Mainz, Dom- und Diézesanmuseum, 
codex E and Florence, Museo di San Marco, codex Q (572),3! 
as well as in two Florentine sources, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Edili ms. 119 and San Lorenzo, Corale G (206), 
and in one Mainz diocesan manuscript, Aschaffenburg, 
Stiftsbibliothek, ms. Perg. 2; the feast is also represented in 
the Dominican codex London, British Library, Additional ms. 
23935, in Worcester codex F. 160 and in the published 
Sarum Antiphonal.32 An earlier comparison of chants for 
this feast between Carmelite and these selected non- 
Carmelite sources established the uniqueness of the 
Carmelite ordering of chants;35 while most chants were found 
in one or more of the other sources, their liturgical placement 
usually differed in Carmelite manuscripts from their non- 
Carmelite counterparts. The first two Matins antiphons, 
“Saulus adhuc” and “Ibat igitur,” occurred in Dominican and 
Sarum usages, but not in Mainz or Florence diocesan manu- 
scripts. The responsory “Michi vivere” [N2R2] was not found 
in any of the non-Carmelite traditions we examined. 
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Although most of the chants were found in one tradition or 
another, not enough of them occurred in a single tradition to 
establish a dependence of the Carmelite rite on any of the 
others. It is all the more significant, then, that the Carmelite 
ordering of chants is so close to that of ms. 10478, given the 
great diversity between Carmelite and non-Carmelite cele- 
brations of this feast. As Table 3 shows, only the (N3R2) 
responsory “Gratia dei sum” in ms. 10478 differs from the 
Carmelite usage, and the Carmelite equivalent, “Sancte paule 
apostole,” is found in ms. 10478 before the Magnificat 
antiphon, so that it probably served as the first Vespers 
responsory there. This great similarity in the ordering of 
chants for the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul between the 
Carmelite rite and ms. latin 10478 suggests a dependency of 
the Carmelite use on that of the Temple breviary, one which 
is all the more important given the great variety between 
Carmelite and non-Carmelite sources we have examined. 

Although Victor Leroquais linked the rhymed office of St. 
Augustine in ms. latin 10478 to an Augustinian presence at 
the Templar Church,*4 this office, with “Letare mater nostra” 
as the first antiphon of first Vespers, is common to ms. 
10478, the Holy Sepulchre breviary, Chantilly, Musée Condé, 
ms. 1076, Mainz Carmelite codex E and Florence Carmelite 
codex E, as well as Dominican, Sarum and Mainz diocesan 
manuscripts so that it became rather widespread in later 
medieval sources. 

The five first Vespers antiphons for all Marian feasts in 
the Carmelite liturgy, “Hec est regina,” “Te decus virgineum,” 
“Sub tuum presidium,” “Sancta maria succurre,” and 
“Beata dei genitrix,” are proper to it.85 These same Vespers 
antiphons also occur in the Temple breviary for the feast of 
the Annunciation and the other Marian feasts, suggesting a 
strong influence of this manuscript on the later Carmelite 
liturgy. 

The feast of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is 
a distinguishing feature of the Carmelite rite and directly 
relates to its Holy Land origins;36 although this feast has a 
complete proper office in Carmelite manuscripts, it is repre- 
sented in ms. 10478 by the single prayer “Deus qui nos 
voluisti,” which also occurs in the Carmelite celebration. 
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Clearly the Carmelite version of the feast is a subsequent 
development, which incorporated this prayer into itself. 

The feast of the Transfiguration occurs in ms. 10478 
and represents an early celebration of the feast; no proper 
chants occur in this manuscript, but rubrics refer to Trinity 
Sunday pieces as well as to a few chants found elsewhere in 
the manuscript. Carmelite sources contain a more fully 
developed Transfiguration office,37 consistent with the ver- 
sion in this Temple breviary but with proper texts similar to 
but not identical to those written by the Cluniac abbot Peter 
the Venerable. 


Musical Comparison of Chants 


Some proper chants with distinctive music in the 
Carmelite liturgy derive from feasts such as the Patriarchs 
and the Transfiguration whose music developed after the 
time of this breviary. Nonetheless, example 1 compares the 
music for “Hec est regina”, the first of five first Vespers 
chants for the feast of the Annunciation in both sources, and 
demonstrates that they are very closely related, so that this 
Carmelite Vespers antiphon owes its music as well as text to 
this earlier exemplar. Example 2 compares the third Lauds 
antiphon for the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, “Saulus 
autem multo,” in ms. 10478 and in the two Carmelite 
sources, and similarly establishes that the musical structure 
of this distinctive piece in the Carmelite liturgy clearly derives 
from this earlier breviary. 


Elements of the Manuscript which are proper to it 
and distinct from the Carmelite liturgy. 


If one considers this breviary on its own terms its most 
interesting feast is the Dedication of a Church whose chants 
are distinctive from most other rites, including the Carmelite. 
The only other feasts as such which differ between the two 
sources include feasts which were accepted into the 
Carmelite rite at a later date and Jerusalem feasts which are 
in the Temple breviary but not in the Carmelite liturgy. 
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Significantly in the latter case these feasts involve no music 
in the Temple breviary and are usually restricted to a single 
oration, suggesting that they were not of critical importance 
in this source either. Other points of difference involve the 
feasts of the Patriarchs and the Transfiguration, whose con- 
tents are much more elaborate in the Carmelite expression 
than is evidenced in the Temple breviary. 

This breviary can much more easily be explained in 
terms of its Carmelite appropriation than in terms of its 
Temple association. Moreover its mid-thirteenth-century 
date clearly establishes it as a prototype of the Carmelite rite 
and the single earliest manuscript associated with the liturgy 
of the Carmelites. The sanctoral cycle of the Carmelite liturgy 
is a direct development from this manuscript: Jerusalem 
feasts of dubious import were eliminated in the process and 
feasts such as the Conception of the Virgin were added. 
Moreover the distinctions between the two usages clearly 
reflect the development of this breviary into the ordinal of 
Sibert, and the revisions necessary to accommodate the 
needs of the Carmelite Order. For instance, the addition of 
feasts such as St. Dominic, St. Patrick and St. Edmund 
reflected the order's growing internationality. The crucial 
feast of the Dedication of a Church would have aroused only 
minor interest in the Carmelites on Mount Carmel, far 
removed from the actual sites of the Temple and Holy 
Sepulchre, and been rendered obsolete by their expansion 
into western Europe. The adoption of the feast of the 
Commemoration of the Resurrection by the Carmelites 
enabled them to maintain their association with the rite of 
the Holy Sepulchre and still accommodate a western 
European context. While some feasts were suppressed as 
part of this adaptation, other feasts were expanded: thus the 
office for the Patriarchs grew from a single prayer to a com- 
plete office, and the Transfiguration liturgy expanded from a 
few rubrical citations to a proper Vespers service, which 
when combined with Trinity Sunday chants yielded a com- 
plete office. Marian chants which are so distinctive of the 
Carmelite rite clearly derive from the Jerusalem tradition; as 
their devotion encouraged the Carmelites to incorporate new 
Marian feasts such as the Conception into their rite, they 
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maintained continuity with established tradition by using the 
Vespers antiphons originally derived from this breviary in a 
new liturgical context. Similarly the distinctive organization 
of chants prominent within feasts such as the Conversion of 
St. Paul or St. Mary Magdalene also reflect the influence of 
the Latin Kingdom upon the Carmelite liturgy. 

Ms. Latin 10478 is of paramount importance for under- 
standing the Carmelite liturgy. Its liturgical contents clearly 
localize it to the Latin Kingdom and closely ally it with the rite 
of the Holy Sepulchre, while its presence in the Carmelite 
convent of Piacenza suggests that it is more than just another 
witness to the Holy Sepulchre tradition and served as part of 
the transition to the Carmelite rite itself. So much material 
is the same between this Temple breviary and the ordinal of 
Sibert de Beka that if it is not the single prototype affecting 
the Carmelite liturgy it surely must have played an important 
role in its development. Its detailed format enables us to sit- 
uate the order's rite within the context of the Latin Kingdom, 
a fact which had always been supposed but never actually 
proven. Its early date allows us to appreciate the Carmelite 
liturgy at the outset of the order's incorporation into the men- 
dicant way of life and to understand which feasts were 
dropped, added or expanded in the course of that transition. 
It thus enables us to know which Carmelite feasts derived 
from the Latin Kingdom observance and which entered the 
rite later on. 

As a proto-Carmelite source, ms. latin 10478 is the only 
extant 13th-century manuscript with music witnessing to the 
Carmelite office. The Carmelite codices of Pisa date to 
between 1312 and 1342,36 placing this breviary between sev- 
enty-five and one hundred years before any other Carmelite 
musical office manuscript. Moreover, since it is demonstrably 
from the Latin Kingdom it enables us to see that the Carmelite 
rite is firmly grounded in its Holy Land heritage, not just in 
ideology but in the very fabric of its liturgy, including musical 
and textual detail. Thus it is not only an interesting witness 
to thirteenth-century liturgical practices at a significant church 
in the Latin Kingdom, but a key tool in understanding the 
development of the Carmelite rite. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF FEASTS BETWEEN 
PARIS B.N. LATIN 10478 AND THE 


CARMELITE ORDINAL OF SIBERT DE BEKA 


FEAST 


St. Andrew 

Rub, St. Saturninus 

St. Eligius [Sib, p. 266] 

St. Barbara 

St. Sabba, abbot 

St. Nicholas, b + c 

Octave of St. Andrew 
Conception of B.V.M. 

St. Lucy, virgin 

St. Lazarus 

St. Thomas apostle 

St. Hilary & Remigius 

St. Felix confessor 

St. Maur, abbot [Sibert, p. 206] 
St. Marcellus, pope & martyr 
St. Anthony, abbot 

St. Prisca, virgin 

Sts. Fabian & Sebastian, m. 
St. Agnes 

St. Vincent 

St. Timothy, martyr 
Conversion of St. Paul 

St. Polyearp 

St. Julian 

Second Agnes 

St. Matthew, bishop of Jerusalem 
St. Ignatius 

Purification of B.V.M. 

St. Blase, b & m. 

St. Agatha 

Sts. Vedastus and Amandus 
St. Scholastica, virgin 

St. Valentine, m. 


MS.10478 


647 
647 
654 


SIBERT 
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FEAST MS. 10478 SIBERT 
St. Simeon, b & m of Jerusalem - 214 
Chair of St. Peter 719 214 
St. Matthew, [or Matthias] apostle 721 Dib: 
St. Albinus, b & m - 216 
Sts. Perpetua & Felicity 722 216 
St. Gregory, p. &c. 722 216 
St. Patrick - 216 
St. Alexandrus, bishop of Jerusalem 728 217 
St. Benedict, abbot 728 217 
Memorial of 40 [Holy Martyrs] 728 216 
Annunciation of B.V.M. 729 217 
St. Ambrose 737 219 
Sts. Tiburtius & Valerian 737 220 
St. George 739 221 
St. Mark, evangelist 743 221 
St. Vitalis, martyr 746 222 
Sts. Philip and James 746 222 
St. Athanasius 749 223 
Finding of the Holy Cross 749 223 
St. Quiriacus 757 224 
St. John before the Latin Gate 757 225 
Translation of St. Nicholas 758 - 
Sts. Gordian & Epimachus 758 225 
Sts, Nereus & Achilleus 758 225 
St. Urban 758 225 
St. Germanus, confessor 758 - 
St. Nichomedis, martyr 758 225 
Sts. Marcellinus & Peter 758 225 
Sts. Medardus & Gildardus 758 226 
Sts. Primus & Felician, m. 758 226 
St. Barnabas 759 226 
Sts. Basilides, Cirinus, Nabor, 

Nazarius and Celsus, m. 759 226 
St. Anthony, confessor 759 - 
Sts. Vitus and Modestus 760 

(+ Crescentius in Sibert) 226 
Sts. Ciricus and Julita 760 - 


Sts. Mark and Marcellianus 760 226 
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FEAST 


Sts. Gervase and Protase 

St. Paulinus, b & c 

Vigil of St. John the Baptist 
Feast of St. John the Baptist 
St. Eligius, confessor 

Sts. John and Paul 

St. Leo, pope 

Vigil of Sts. Peter and Paul 
Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul 
Commemoration of St. Paul 
Octave of St. John the Baptist 
Sts. Processus and Martinian 
Translation of St. Martin, bishop 


MS.10478 


Octave of the Apostles (Peter and Paul) 786 


Seven Brothers 

Translation of St. Benedict 
St. Margaret 

St. Praxedis, virgin 

St. Mary Magdalene 

St. Apollinaris 

Vigil of St. James 

Sts. Christophorus and Cucufas 
Septem Dormientem 

St. Felix and Companions 
Sts. Abdon and Sennen 

St. Germanus 

St. Peter in Chains 

St. Stephen, pope and martyr 
Invention of Stephen 

St. Dominic 

Transfiguration of Our Lord 
Sts. Sixtus, Felix, and Agapitus 
St. Donatus, bishop 

St. Cyriacus & companions 
Vigil of St. Lawrence 

St. Lawrence 

St. Tiburtius, m. 

St. Hippolytus & companions 


SIBERT 


[mem] 236 
237 
237 
237 
237 
237 
238 
238 
238 
239 
239 
239 
239 
240 
240 
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St. Eusebius, conf. 
Vigil of Assumption 
Assumption 

Octave of St. Lawrence 
St. Agapitus, m. 
Octave of Assumption 
St. Bernard, abbot 


MS. 10478 


808 
808 
809 
818 
818 
818 


{music for some chants is missing] 821 


Octave of Mary [= of Assumption] 
Sts. Timothy and Symphorian 
Vigil of St. Bartholomew 
St. Zachaeus, bishop 
St. Bartholomew 
St. Louis 
St. Rufus, m. 
St. Augustine 
(RO - “Letare mater nostra”) 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist 
St. Sabina memorial inserted 
Sts. Felix and Audactus 
St. Aegedius, abbot 
Nativity of B.V.M. 
St. Adrian, m. 
St. Gorgonius, m. 
Octave of Nativity of B.V.M. 
Sts. Protus and Hyacinth, m. 
St. Maurilius, conf. 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
Sts. Cornelius & Cyprian [mem] 
St. Nichomedis 
St. Eufemia, v. 
St. Lambert, m. 
Vigil of St. Matthew 
St. Matthew 
St. Mauritius & companions 
St. Ambrose, bishop 
St. Cleophas, disciple of the Lord 
Sts. Cosmas and Damian 


828 
828 
829 
829 
829 
829 
830 


831 
839 
840 
844 


SIBERT 


241 
241 
241 
244 
244 
245 


244 
245 
245 
245 
245 
245 
246 
246 


246 
247 
247 
247 
247 
248 
248 
249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
250 
251 
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FEAST 


St. Michael the Archangel 

St. Hilary, bishop [mem] 

St. Jerome 

Sts. Remigius, Germanus, 
Vedastus & Bevonis 

St. Leodegarius 

Holy Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob [oration only] 

St. Fidis, virgin 

St. Mark 

Sts. Sergius & Bacchus 

St. Denis & companions 

St. Nigasus & companions 

St. Calixtus, pope & martyr 

St. Luke, evangelist 

Eleven Thousand Virgins 


MS.10478 


865 
870 
873 


874 
874 


874 
874 
874 
874 


St. Mark, bishop of Jerusalem & martyr 883 


Sts. Crispin & Crispinian, m. 
Vigil of Apostles Simon and Jude 
Feast of Sts. Simon and Jude 

St. Narcissus, bishop 

St. Quintanus, m. 

Vigil of All Saints 

Oration of St. Quintanus 

St. Ambrose, bishop 

Feast of All Saints 


Numbering skips from 889 to 900 


All Souls 

St. Eustace and companions 
St. Leonard, conf. 

St. Claudius and companions 
Quatuor Coronatorum 

St. Theodore, martyr 

St. Martin, pope & martyr 

St. Martin, bishop & confessor 
St. Menna, martyr [oration only] 
Sunday within the Octave 

St. Brice 

Octave of St. Martin 


SIBERT 
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FEAST MS, 10478 SIBERT 
St. Anianus, confessor [oration] 921 - 
St. Edmund, king & martyr - 262 
St. Cecilia, virgin 921 262 
St. Clement 927 263 
St. Felicitas [oration] 931 - 
St. Crisogonus [oration] 931 264 
St. Catherine [of Alexandria] 

(“Virgo flagellatur”] 931 264 
St. Peter bishop and martyr [oration] 939 264 
St. Linus, pope & martyr 939 265 
St. Saturninus bishop 939 265 


Dedication of a Church 939 61 
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TABLE 2 


THE FEAST OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE: 


A COMPARISON OF CHANTS BETWEEN MS. 10478 
AND CARMELITE USAGES 


IncIPIT SIBERT ORDINAL 


M. 


N2al 


a2 


a3 


N2R1 


Recumbente ihesu 
P. Magnificat 


B. N. Latin 10478 


Sollempnitatem magdalene 


Eternum trinumque 
P. Venite 


Cum discubuisset 

P. Domine dominus 
Secus pedes 

P. Celi enarrant 
Irrigabat igitur 

P. Domini est terra 

v. Diffusa 

Letetur omne seculum 
v. Hec maria fuit 
Optimam partem elegit 
v. Diligens dominum 
Maria magdalena et 

v. Cito euntes 


Symon autem intra 

P. Eructavit 

Et conversus dominus 
P. Deus noster 
Quoniam multum 

P. Fundamenta 

v. Specie tua 

Pectore sincero 

v. Absterget domina 
Congratulamini michi 
v. Tulerunt dominum 


Rubric only 


Flagrans ihesu 


Vv. 


Peccaminum vostrorum 
{no music] 
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INcIPIT SIBERT ORDINAL B. N. Latin 10478 


R3 ‘Felix maria unxit 
v. Mixto rore balsami 


N3al___ Satagebat igitur 
P. Cantate i. 
a2 Non est martha 
P. Dominus regnavit 
a3 ___—‘ Et respondens dixit 
P. Cantate ii. 
v. Adjuvabit eam 


N3R1_ Tulerunt dominum Rubric only 
v. Dum ergo fleret 
R2 Et valde mane Rubric only 


v. Mulieres emerunt 

R3___—sDum transisset sabbatum O felix sacrorum lacrimis 
v. Et valde mane v. Angelico pollet 
i‘ {no music] 


Lal Laudibus excelsis 
P. Dominus regnavit 
a2 Pectore sincero 
P. Jubilate 
a3 Sustolle maria 
P. Deus deus meus 
a4 Quo tecum captent 
P. Benedicite 
a5 Maria ergo unxit 
P. Laudate dominum 


B- Maria stabat _ 
P. Benedictus 


M Celsi meriti 
P. Magnificat 
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TABLE 3 


THE FEAST OF THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
A COMPARISON OF CHANTS BETWEEN MS. 10478 


AND CARMELITE USAGES 


INCIPIT SIBERT ORDINAL B. N. Latin 10478 


Inv 


Nlal 


a2 


a3 


N2al 


R. Sancte paule apostole 
v. Ut digni efficiamur 
R. Doctor egregie 
[incomplete] 


Celebremus conversionem 
P. Magnificat 


Laudemus dominum 
P. Venite 


Saulus adhuc spirans 
P. Celi enarrant 

v. Et cum iter 

Ibat igitur saulus 

P. Benedicamus dominum 
v. Per totam Judaeam 
Saule saule quid me 

P. Eructavit 

v. Circumfulsit 

v. In omnem terram 
Qui operatus est 

v. Gratia dei 

Bonum certamen 

v. Scio cui credidi 
Reposita est michi 

v. Scio cui credidi 


Saulus autem tremens 

P. Omnes gentes 

v. Viri autem 

Ad manus autem 

P. Exaudi deus deprecationem 
v. Surrexit autem 
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a3, 


Rl 


N8al 


a3 


Rl 


Lal 


a2 


a3 


Vade anania et quere 

P. Exaudi deus orationem 
v. Dixit autem 

v. Constitues eos 
Damasci prepositus 

v. Deus et pater 

Michi vivere xpistus 

v. Per quem michi 

Tu es vas electionis 

v. Intercede pro nobis 


Saule frater dominus 

P. Confitebimur 

v. Abiit ananias 

Sub manu continuo 

P. Dominus regnavit 

v. Fuit autem 

Saulus qui et paulus 

P. Dominus regnavit irascantur 

v. Ostendens quia 

v. Nimis honorati 

Scio cui credidi 

v. Reposita est michi 

Sancte paule apostole Gratia dei sum 
v. Ut digniefficiamur v. Qui operatus est 
Magnus sanctus paulus 

v. Acristo de celo 


A xpisto de celo 

P. Dominus regnavit 
v. Prostratus 
Ingressus paulus 

P. Jubilate 

v. Stupebant 
Saulus autem multo 
P. Deus deus meus 
v. Affirmans 
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INcIPIT SIBERT ORDINAL B. N. Latin 10478 


a4 Tu es vas electionis 
P. Benedicite 
v. Per quem 
a5 Magnus sanctus paulus 
P. Laudate 
v. In regeneratione 


B_ Vos qui secuti estis 
P. Benedictus 
v. In regeneratione 


M _ Cum autem placuit ei 
P. Magnificat 
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Ms. latin 18478 


= ——_ —— 
| SS —————— SS 
Hec est re- gi- na vir- gi- mm que ge- m- it 
CarFQ 


| = SS SS SS SS eS 
Hec est re- gi- na vir- gi- mum que ge- mw-it 


4 


Ns, Latin 18978 
a ee 
uF a 
lut ro- sa de - 


re- gen ve - 
— 
Sees 7 
re - gen ve - lut ro- sa de - 
ZA 
Latin 18478 
co - ra vir - go kei ge- oni trix * per 
—= zy 
= ToS SS ——— 
co - ra vir - go tei ge- ni- trix per 


Latin 16476 


ca 
quan re ~ fae y ie ms de- um et ho- mi- nen 
FQ 
— ———— a —_ 
| SS Se SS ¥ —— oS —— 
quan re - pe- ori- ms de- um et ho- ni- nen 


Example 1: The antiphon “Hec est Regina” in ms. latin 10478 and 
in Carmelite sources. 
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fs. latin 18478 
== — Ss >= — | 
= — —— eS 
al-m vir ~ go in - ter - ce - de 
FQ 
ee 
> es 
al - ma vir - go in- ter - ce - de 
ZA 
fs, latin 16478 


no- bis | om- ni ~ bus. 


tie on ni - 
4 
latin 18478 
_——————————| 
P. Laudate pueri. eucuae. 
CarFQ 


P. Lauvda~ te pu e- ri do- wi- nun. euouae. 


Example 1: (Cont.). 
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18476 
—— = ——-s —s — = 
Sau- lus au - tem wa- gis con- va- les ce- bat in 
oe 
== = ed 
Sau- lus au - ten ma- gis con- va- les ce~- bat in 
FQ 
| — —— 
Sau- lus au- ten mul - to nav gis m-va- les ce- bat in 
A 
16478 
| = 
chri- sto et con- fun- de - bat iu - de - os. 
chri- sto et con-fun- de - bat iu - de - os. 
FU 
| — z SSS =I 
chri- sto et con-fun- de - bat iu - de - os. 


Example 2: The antiphon “Saulus autem” in ms. latin 10478 and 
in Carmelite sources. 


ANoauw 


© 


10. 


NOTES 


. Léopold Victor Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits latins con- 


servés & la Bibliotheque nationale sous les numéros 8823- 
18613, et faisant suite @ la série dont le catalogue a été publié 
en 1744 (Paris: Auguste Durand et Pédone-Lauriel, 1863-71), 
p. 4 indicates that this manuscript is part of the series that 
entered the library between the years 1744 and 1862. Abbé 
Victor Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits des bibliotheques 
publiques de France 3 (Paris, 1934) pp. 189-192. 


. The author of the essay is identified on folio H of the manu- 


script. 


. Paschalis Kallenberg, O. Carm. listed this manuscript among 


those codices which were not originally Carmelite but were 
adapted to the rite at a later date, thereby missing the poten- 
tial significance of this manuscript in the development of the 
Carmelite rite. Cf. his study, Fontes Liturgiae Carmelitanae, 
Investigatio in Decreta, Codices et Proprium Sanctorum (Roma: 
Institutum Carmelitanum, 1962), p. 263. 


. The text incipits for the feast of the Commemoration of the 


Resurrection are published in R. P. Benedict Zimmerman, 
Ordinaire de 'Ordre de Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel par Sibert 
de Beka (vers 1312) publié d’aprés le manuscrit original et col- 
lationne sur divers manuscrits et imprimés, Bibliotheque 
liturgique 13 (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, Libraires) 1910, 
pp. 37-39. 


. Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits 3, p. 192. 
. Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits 3, p. 191. 
. Leroquais, Les bréviaires manuscrits 3, p. 192. 
. G. Grosschmid, “Templars,” New Catholic Encyclopedia 13, pp. 


992-994, 


. Chantilly, Musée Condé, ms. 1076 is discussed by Leroquais 


in Les bréviaires manuscrits 1, pp. 265-67. He discusses Paris, 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms. 355 (762) in Vol. 2, pp. 387-388. 
V. L, Bullough, “Albert of Jerusalem, St.,” in New Catholic 
Encyclopedia 1, p. 258. Hugh Clarke, O. Carm. and Bede 
Edwards, O.D.C., eds., The Rule of Saint Albert, Vinea Carmeli 
I (Aylesford and Kensington, 1973); also Carlo Cicconetti, O. 
Carm., La Regola del Carmelo (Roma, 1973). 
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aa, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


19. 


Carlo Cicconetti, O. Carm. takes this position in his study of 
the rule, La regola del Carmelo (Roma, 1973). 
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CARMELITE LITURGICAL 
SPIRITUALITY 
4 


INTRODUCTION 


The richness of the Carmelite liturgical tradition closely 
parallels the interesting history of the order itself. The purpose 
of this paper is to discuss the uniqueness of the Carmelite 
liturgy, examine its significant feasts throughout the order's 
history and suggest how contemporary Carmelite liturgy can 
best be faithful to its historical tradition. 


Outline of the Paper 


The Carmelite liturgical tradition conveniently divides 
into four principal sections: 1) the liturgical activity of the 
early hermits on Mount Carmel; 2) the medieval liturgy of the 
Carmelites as mendicants from the early fourteenth century 
to the Council of Trent; 3) the Tridentine Carmelite liturgy 
from the sixteenth century until the twentieth; and 4) the 
modern Carmelite liturgy as a response to the Second 
Vatican Council. While some might argue that one or another 
period represents a truer following of the Carmelite charism, 
this paper hopes to show that all four eras demonstrate a 
genuine effort to express the Carmelite identity in an appro- 
priate liturgical fashion. 
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The Relationship between Liturgy and Spirituality 


Much discussion has taken place over the interaction 
between liturgy and spirituality! and the distinctions among 
the approaches which the various religious orders have taken 
to their own liturgical definition. Liturgy concerns the public 
prayer of the worshipping community, not the private prayer 
of its individual members.? At the same time, however, the 
feasts celebrated by a particular worshipping community 
reveal the values which they shared and the models they 
embraced, so that liturgy also shaped the spiritual lives of 
the participants. In the case of the Carmelites their evolving 
liturgical tradition enabled them progressively to venerate 
their role models and honor their own members who 
achieved sainthood. 


The evolutionary character of Carmelite 
liturgical spirituality 


Carmelite liturgical spirituality evolved more than that 
of most orders for two reasons: 1) they had no specific 
founder whose virtues could easily be imitated or who 
expressed specific opinions on liturgy; and 2) their whole self- 
understanding changed radically as they moved from an 
eremitical life style in the single location of Mount Carmel to 
an international mendicant order. The speed with which this 
radical change was effected, within fifty years of the initial 
reception of a rule, further complicated their understanding 
of their identity and how to express it liturgically. 

The Carmelites are aptly named for the place of their ori- 
gin rather than for an individual founder. The place of Mount 
Carmel and the tradition of holiness associated with so many 
different groups who had lived there shaped the Carmelite 
self-understanding.? The names of the founding members 
were never recorded, except for “B” and his followers to whom 
the rule was addressed.4 This had the effect of freeing the 
Carmelites to formulate and determine their own spiritual 
thrust rather than having to conform to the direction of a 
founder. In the absence of a founder whose memory and 
wishes needed to be honored long after his death, the 
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Carmelites had the freedom to continually adapt to the 
requirements of the official church while still deepening their 
awareness of their liturgical and spiritual identity. This 
accounts for the absense of any specific feast for a canonized 
founder, equivalent to Dominic or Francis, in their medieval 
liturgy. Their self-definition was a slow and evolving process, 
so that specifically Carmelite feasts such as Sts. Elias or 
Eliseus, or even Our Lady of Mount Carmel, took consider- 
able time to be formulated and generally do not occur in 
medieval Carmelite liturgical service books. 

The rapid changes which occurred virtually from the 
inception of the order, whereby they moved from an eremiti- 
cal to a mendicant way of life, further stimulated them to 
constantly reflect on their origins and adapt their liturgical 
and spiritual life to the needs of a changing church. Rather 
than revert to older customs, such as those on Mount 
Carmel, they constantly had to adapt to a new situation while 
preserving the essence of their self-understanding in the 
process. 


The Liturgical Spirituality of the First Carmelites 


Individual and Communal Prayer 


A unique aspect of the early Carmelite liturgy is that 
while the Mass was celebrated in common, the recitation of 
the Divine Office was left up to the individual hermit as part 
of his ongoing daily prayer life. Thus as far as concerns the 
psalms, their prayer was individual rather than communal 
and therefore not liturgical in the proper sense of the term. 
As a result, whatever was expressed communally had to be 
done in terms of the Mass rather than the office. Modern 
liturgical preoccupations with expressing the spirit of the 
worshipping community may or may not have been con- 
sciously operative within the first community of hermits on 
Mount Carmel; their early worship was more likely concerned 
with integrating the regulations of the official church into the 
life style of a hermit as they understood it. 
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The Rule and the Liturgical observance 
on Mount Carmel 


The rule given to the first hermits by Albert, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, some time during the years 1206-145 resonates 
with an abundance of biblical references that give it an 
enthusiasm for the spiritual life. The armor of Christ which 
was to be donned for the spiritual battles that formed part of 
the hermits’ daily life gave a sense of urgency to the mode of 
life which they had adopted and set the tone for the specific 
observances which were to characterize their life. 


The Rule and the Eremitical Way of Life 


The rule is clearly intended for people living an eremiti- 
cal life, not only in the private recitation of the psalms, but 
also in the barrenness of the locale and the solitary life of the 
early Carmelite. While the rule tells us some things about 
liturgical observance on Mount Carmel, much also can be 
presumed about their life together. The first Carmelites were 
part of a much larger tradition of eremitical life in the area of 
Mount Carmel.6 The routine of the prayer life of the hermit 
was a larger tradition in which the Carmelites participated, 
which then was clarified in the rule which they requested and 
received from the local patriarch. The holiness of the area, 
sanctified by the presence of the prophet Elijah and his fol- 
lowers,’ cannot be adequately described in words yet 
nonetheless formed part of their prayer experience. 

Although the rule prescribes that Mass be celebrated 
communally each day, virtually nothing specific is indicated 
as to how it should be rendered. Nonetheless the prescrip- 
tion of daily Mass for a group of hermits is unusual. It tells 
us that at least one early Carmelite was ordained, since there 
is no mention of bringing in a celebrant from outside the 
community. It also indicates that great importance was 
attached to the Eucharistic celebration. One can safely pre- 
sume that the first Carmelites followed the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre as concerns the ordering of the liturgical year and 
the details of each day's observance. 
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As for the Divine Office, the Albertine rule only indicates 
that the psalms are to be recited by those who can read and 
that a number of Our Fathers are to be said by those who 
cannot.8 This was a practice used by other orders as well 
during this time.9 The influence of local liturgical usage on 
the recitation of the psalms was minimal, since no formal 
office tradition for the Carmelites prevailed at this time. 


The Rite of the Holy Sepulchre 


The local usage of the Latin Kingdom derives its name 
from the church in Jerusalem believed to be the site of the 
Lord's burial place.!° The discovery of the presumed burial 
place of Our Lord parallels other discoveries as early as that 
of the True Cross by St. Helena in the fourth century. The 
foremost Christian shrine was thus the object of constant 
battles to reclaim it and enjoyed a prestige unparallelled in 
Christendom. One needs to recall that Louis IX built the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris to house the relics of the Crown of 
Thorns!! to have an idea of the significance of artifacts con- 
cerning the Lord for medieval Christendom. The church of 
the Holy Sepulchre needs to be viewed within this context to 
appreciate its liturgical significance. The rite itself is an 
adaptation of French rites, since the French crusaders ini- 
tially established themselves in the Holy Land, with heavy 
Augustinian influence since the the canons of the church 
adopted the rule of St. Augustine in 1114.12 A liturgical hall- 
mark of this rite is the feast of the Commemoration of the 
Resurrection, celebrated on the last Sunday of the liturgical 
year.!3 A series of unique feasts relating to Holy Land per- 
sonages and events, including for instance the entrance of 
Noah into the ark, also characterized this liturgy.!4 Some of 
these feasts carried over into the Carmelite liturgy. 

While the Carmelites lived on Mount Carmel the cele- 
bration of the rite of the Holy Sepulchre simply was the cus- 
tom of the area and thus was not remarkable. The mainte- 
nance of this rite, or aspects of it, once the Carmelites were 
no longer living in the area, however, differentiated them 
from their neighbors throughout western Europe. 
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The “Mendicantization” of the Order 


The long and arduous process of gaining official 
approval for the order has been well documented.!5 Since the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 had forbidden the prolifera- 
tion of rules or ways of life,!6 the Carmelites had to prove that 
they had been established before the time of the Council and 
therefore should be exempt. This status was granted by 
Honorius III on January 30, 1226 in the following terms: 


So that you and your successors, as far as you are able 
with God's help, might in future observe the rule of regu- 
lar life written by the late Patriarch of Jerusalem, which 
you say you humbly received before the General Council, 
we impose it upon you for the remission of your sins,!7 


Various other papal documents granted the Carmelites status 
as a religious order, leading up to the apostolic letter Quae 
honorem Conditoris of Innocent IV on October 1, 1247, which 
contained in it the text of the mitigated rule.!8 The migra- 
tions westward from Mount Carmel had begun around the 
year 1238,!9 so that the revised rule of Innocent was now 
addressed to an international community of Carmelites, no 
longer a single group of hermits in one place. One of the chief 
distinctions with the Innocentian rule occurs in chapter 9, 
which concerns the recitation of the psalms. While the 
Albertine rule prescribed that 


Those who know their letters, and how to read the 
psalms, should, for each of the hours, say those our holy 
forefathers laid down and the approved custom of the 
Church appoints for that hour. . .2° 


the Innocentian version reads 


Those who know how to say the canonical hours with 
those in orders should do so, in the way those holy fore- 
fathers of ours laid down, and according to the Church's 
approved custom.21 
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The recitation of the canonical hours is normally a cler- 
ical custom, and the injunction here is that Carmelites who 
are not clerics but who know how to say the canonical hours 
should join with the clerics in saying them as the church 
requires. No reference is made in the Albertine rule to any 
Carmelites being in orders, although some may have been. 
In the process of being approved by the Holy See the 
Carmelites thus took on the mendicant way of life, including 
the recitation of the office in common, at least by those who 
were able to do so, as opposed to privately on Mount Carmel. 

On the one hand, this Innocentian revision of the rule 
meant that the eremitical ideals were being diminished by 
new circumstances and the necessity of conformity to the 
established ecclesiastical structures. On the other hand, the 
recitation of the office in common now meant that the 
Carmelites could give liturgical expression to their religious 
identity in a way that would have been impossible before. 


The Rapid Expansion of the Order 


Along with the shift in identity from an eremitical to a 
mendicant order came the shift in location from a single area 
of the Latin Kingdom to a widely expanding group dwelling in 
the Latin Kingdom (at least until 1291) as well as in much of 
western Europe. The constitutions of the General Chapter of 
London of 1281 list the Holy Land as the first of ten provinces 
now comprising the order, the others being Sicily, England, 
Provence, Tuscany, Lombardy, France, Germany, Aquitaine 
and Spain.22 This experience of internationality was more 
than just a geographical expansion, but affected their entire 
self-understanding. 


The Development of the Medieval Carmelite Liturgy 


Virtually all Carmelite liturgical manuscripts refer to the 
rite as following that of the Holy Sepulchre; what had been 
simply assumed on Mount Carmel itself now had to be 
defined and explained, since this rite was not generally 
known outside the Latin Kingdom. This must have given the 
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European Carmelites a sense of being set apart from other 
orders, since their liturgy blended both eastern and western 
influences. Even though the Holy Sepulchre usage itself was 
based on French rites, some of its accretions and unique 
feasts distinguished it from western liturgical traditions, and 
the mere fact that the Carmelites were closely associated 
with this rite set them apart from their contemporaries. 

From the Innocentian revision of the rule in 1247 until 
1291, when the last Carmelites were forced to abandon the 
Holy Land,?3 the same liturgical observance took place both 
in the Latin Kingdom and in western Europe. This physical 
tie linking the Carmelites in the Holy Land with their broth- 
ers in western Europe continued for approximately half a 
century. 

While little has been traditionally known of the order's 
liturgy during this all-important thirteenth century, new evi- 
dence suggests that the Carmelite rite developed very closely 
from that of the Holy Sepulchre.24 Since it also borrowed 
much material from the Dominican tradition,25 it developed 
in a uniform manner. Thus the order of prayers, psalms, 
antiphons and other elements of the liturgy was kept intact 
throughout the order, so that the friar on Mount Carmel said 
the same prayers and in the same manner as his European 
counterpart. 


The Ordinal of Sibert de Beka 


With the publication in 1312 by the General Chapter of 
London of the ordinal compiled by the Carmelite friar Sibert 
de Beka?® came a standardized Carmelite liturgy that lasted 
throughout the middle ages. The ordinal prescribed the 
beginning text of every prayer, antiphon, responsory, psalm 
and reading to be used for every office hour and for Mass 
each day, and thus established absolute liturgical uniformi- 
ty throughout the entire order.27 
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Medieval Carmelite Liturgical Spirituality 


Introduction 


A discussion of medieval Carmelite liturgical spirituality 
answers the question, “What did the medieval Carmelites 
view as important in their heritage and how did they cele- 
brate it liturgically?” The purpose of this chapter is to dis- 
cuss the key aspects of their heritage the way the medieval 
Carmelties saw them and to examine how they celebrated 
them liturgically. These elements are 1) the Holy Land her- 
itage; 2) devotion to Mary; and 3) new saints added to the 
liturgy which reflect their involvement in the west. Of signif- 
icance here too are the liturgical aspects which are absent, at 
least from the medieval manuscripts of the early fifteenth 
century.28 These include proper Carmelite feasts, none of 
which can be proven to exist prior to the Council of Trent, the 
liturgies for Sts. Elias and Eliseus, now known as Elijah and 
Elisha, which only became widely celebrated in the 
Tridentine period, and even a uniform office for the feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, which generally does not appear 
in manuscripts before 1500. 


The Holy Land Heritage 


Several liturgical feasts prominent in the rite of the 
Holy Sepulchre carried over into the Carmelite rite and 
distinguished it from other liturgical observances: a) the 
Commemoration of the Resurrection, celebrated on the last 
Sunday of the liturgical year; b) the feast of the Patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, celebrated on October 6th; c) the 
feast of the Transfiguration, celebrated on August 6th; d) St. 
Mary Magdalene; and e) the Petrine and Pauline tradition. 


THE COMMEMORATION OF THE RESURRECTION 


The very raison d’étre for the rite of the Holy Sepulchre 
was the tomb of the Lord after which it was named. One can 
scarcely imagine the achievement it must have been for the 
crusaders to reclaim the actual site where they believed the 
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Lord to have been interred. Within the context of the Holy 
Land, this site of the tomb formed the basis for all pilgrim- 
ages from the time of Constantine throughout the medieval 
period and served as the single reason for Jerusalem 
being the premier site of pilgrimage.29 The feast of the 
Commemoration of the Resurrection thus celebrates anew 
the one event most intimately allied with the holy place itself 
and which, as St. Paul reminds us, defines our very salva- 
tion: “if Christ has not been raised, your faith is in vain” 
(1Cor 15:17).80 While Easter itself is central to every liturgical 
rite, the Commemoration of the Resurrection is a distinctive 
feast restricted to usages asssociated with the Holy Land. 
Practically speaking the feast drew all its chants and prayers 
from Easter itself but simply celebrated the experience at the 
end of the liturgical year, immediately before the beginning of 
Advent. Theologically this results in a second celebration of 
the Easter experience. It also occurs in November, a time 
when the universal church, including this rite, celebrates the 
feasts of All Saints and All Souls, those who have gone before 
us in faith. Thus the commemoration of the resurrection 
reinforces the significance of the effects of the resurrection on 
humanity at a time when the church commemorates its 
dead. This has a positive theological thrust and a reaffirma- 
tion of hope in the midst of bereavement. 

Every Eucharist by definition celebrates the death and 
resurrection of the Lord. Through daily Eucharist, as pre- 
scribed for the original hermits on Mount Carmel and subse- 
quently observed throughout the order, the Paschal mystery 
was a constant phenomenon for the Carmelites. Through the 
feast of the Commemoration of the Resurrection what was 
celebrated on the level of the single day now extended to the 
larger framework of the church year. The location of the 
feast, the last Sunday of the church year, extended the phe- 
nomenon considerably in a liturgical fashion. While the 
Easter season ends at Pentecost, its reinforcement just 
before Advent had the effect of keeping it uppermost in mind 
until the beginning of the next major cycle, that of the birth 
of the Lord beginning with the first Sunday of Advent. Such 
a view of the liturgical year is peculiar to the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre and observances which derive from it, and is 
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explained by its close association with the tomb of the Lord 
itself. 


THE FEAST OF THE PATRIARCHS 
ABRAHAM, ISAAC AND JACOB 


The celebration as a feast of Old rather than New 
Testament figures is surely remarkable. It presumes that the 
patriarchs were accepted as saints in the liturgy, even 
though the conviction of the resurrection and the associated 
designation of sainthood were not necessarily a part of their 
own spiritual life as observant Jews. The fact that Our Lord 
Himself referred to the patriarchs as being in the kingdom 
(Lk 13:28) and cited the Exodus 3:14 reference to God, “I am 
the God of Abraham, [the] God of Isaac, and [the] god of 
Jacob,” (Mk 12:26; also cf. Mt 22:31-32 and Lk 20:37-38) 
deliberately using the present tense as a proof to the 
Sadducees that there is a resurrection, would legitimize their 
being venerated as saints, but the feast is nonetheless 
remarkable. 

The feast of the patriarchs provided a link between the 
Carmelites and the Holy Land itself, as well as with the rite 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The Carmelites venerated the heroes 
of the Old Testament who had been especially chosen by God 
and to whom God revealed Himself in a uniquely personal 
way. The Carmelite version of this feast is a much more com- 
plete one than the Holy Sepulchre counterpart (at least in 
extant sources), which is generally restricted to a single 
prayer, so that in its Carmelite version the feast is unique.3! 

The compilation of the texts for this office is particularly 
interesting: the responsories come from texts which are 
specific to the prophets while the antiphons are more general. 
The responsories, taken from the Sunday before Lent (known 
in the medieval liturgy as “Quinquagesima Sunday” because 
it occurred fifty days before Easter), derive from Old 
Testament passages which mention them by name. The 
antiphons are taken from the common of various saints and 
also from the feast of All Saints itself. The texts repeatedly 
refer to saints or holy men in general, but clearly imply the 
sainthood of the patriarchs. While this reference is presum- 
ably in deference to their esteem within the Old Testament 
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context, it may also be somewhat political since none of these 
was officially recognized as a saint by the church. The high- 
ly unusual nature of the feast itself probably encouraged the 
Carmelites to emphasize their saintly status, which was a 
requirement for having a feast in a Catholic rite. 

The veneration of the patriarchs as holy men in the 
Carmelite rite is significant, since the pursuit of holiness is 
so intensely a part of the Carmelite vocation. Thus they 
chose the patriarchs not only to emphasize the sanctity of 
these Old Testament heroes, but to foster their own holiness 
as well. The feast thus ties in with their primary thrust to be 
people of prayer above all else. The absence of a specific 
founder freed the Carmelites to adopt examples of holiness 
for emulation wherever they were likely to be found. 


THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


The feast of the Transfiguration, which recounts a 
unique experience in the life of Our Lord and in his relation- 
ship with several chosen disciples, has been identified by tra- 
dition with the specific Holy Land location of Mount Tabor.32 
The obvious association of the feast with the Holy Land site 
justified its being included at an early date in the liturgy of 
the Holy Sepulchre and then eventually in the Carmelite rite. 
Its celebration is by no means restricted to Holy Sepulchre 
and Carmelites usages, however; in fact, the Cluniac monk 
Peter the Venerable was credited with writing an office for the 
Transfiguration.°3 Some of the texts in the Carmelite usage 
are similar to Peter's version but there clearly are discrepan- 
cies between the two offices. All the prayers and chants for 
this feast come from the Scriptural account itself, which 
serves as a model for the contemplative life and aptly fits the 
Carmelite ideal. Peter, James and John are chosen by the 
Lord to accompany him up the mountain where, through 
contemplation, their understanding of the Lord and his sig- 
nificance grows immeasurably. By entering into this privi- 
leged relationship with him, they not only see Him transfig- 
ured but their own faith is also transformed. 

The feast of the Transfiguration serves as an inspiration 
for every Carmelite who seeks transformation through 
prayer. The intimacy of the disciples with the Lord serves as 
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a model for all who seek a deep relationship with Jesus 
through the life of prayer. Like Peter, James and John, each 
Carmelite has been chosen by God to journey with the Lord 
to a deeper awareness of God and of the self. The ascent of 
Mount Carmel, like that of Mount Tabor, brings the partici- 
pants into the presence of God and leads to a deeper union 
with the Lord. 


St. MARY MAGDALENE 


The feast of St. Mary Magdalene figured prominently in 
the medieval Carmelite liturgy and formed part of a larger 
emphasis on the Paschal mystery itself. As the first to dis- 
cover the resurrection Mary Magdalene enjoys great impor- 
tance in the life of the church, including the liturgy. The 
Carmelite organization of the feast is directly patterned on 
that of the Holy Sepulchre. The Holy Land observance in 
turn was based on a French usage, which also explains the 
prominence of St. Mary Magdalene, since the French 
Benedictine monastery of Vézelay was very influential in the 
dissemination of her cult.s4 By extension, any liturgy asso- 
ciated with that of the Holy Sepulchre also venerated Mary 
Magdalene with great solemnity. The Carmelite liturgy fol- 
lowed Holy Sepulchre usage with such great fidelity that it 
even displayed the typical confusion regarding which Mary 
was involved. Thus one of the responsories, “Optimam 
partem,” refers to Mary having chosen the better part, that is, 
contemplation, over her sister Martha. The confusion of 
Mary of Bethany and Mary Magdalene in the Carmelite litur- 
gy reflected the general biblical and medieval confusion 
about her.35 On the other hand, this antiphon enabled the 
Carmelites to give expression to the value of the contempla- 
tive life, which they themselves had embraced, within a litur- 
gical context. The idea that “she has chosen the better part 
and will not be deprived of it” thus reinforced for the medieval 
Carmelites the enduring value of their chosen contemplative 
vocation. 

The central theological role of Mary Magdalene as a her- 
ald of the resurrection also established the relationship 
between her and the Easter event, of great importance in the 
life of every Christian and particularly celebrated within the 
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Carmelite liturgy. The story of her coming to the tomb with 
aromatic spices to anoint the body of the Lord, recounted in 
word and song in the office of St. Mary Magdalene, served as 
yet another reminder for the Carmelites of the abiding power 
of the Easter event. It also reminded them that their purpose 
in life, like that of Mary Magdalene, was to serve the needs of 
the Lord and, by extension, of the church. The life of Mary 
Magdalene thus served as an excellent example for the 
medieval Carmelites of how to effectively combine the con- 
templative and active life styles within a single vocation. 

Mary Magdalene as a repentant sinner serves also as a 
model for the Carmelites who, through the life of prayer and 
penance, seek transformation to holiness. The contemplative 
quest for God is one of turning away from worldly allure- 
ments to live in the presence of God. Just as the rule detailed 
the spiritual armor to be worn as the Carmelite combats the 
forces of evil, so too the example of Mary Magdalene turning 
from sin to holiness serves as an effective pattern for the 
Carmelite whose life is one of ongoing conversion. 


THE PETRINE AND PAULINE TRADITION 


One can hardly overstate the significance of Sts. Peter 
and Paul in the liturgical life of the Christian church. As the 
one who was entrusted with authority in the church by the 
Lord Himself St. Peter's primacy was obviously of great litur- 
gical significance. The conversion of St. Paul from a vigorous 
persecutor of the Christians to such an enthusiastic apostle, 
spreading the Christian message throughout much of the 
ancient world, was perhaps the single most important event 
in the life of the early church. The Carmelites, following the 
example of the Holy Sepulchre rite, celebrated the feasts of 
the Conversion of Paul, the Chair of Peter, Sts. Peter and Paul 
and the Commemoration of St. Paul. Moreover, the ordering 
of pieces, especially for the office, in Carmelite Petrine and 
Pauline feasts differed considerably from other usages and 
adhered faithfully to that of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The prominence of feasts concerning Sts. Peter and Paul 
in the Carmelite liturgy serves as a reminder of the heroic 
lives of these two prominent leaders as well as the order’s 
being rooted in the life of the church. Incorporation with the 
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established structures of the church enabled the Carmelites 
to flourish as an order and the ecclesiastical authority 
implied by the feast of the Chair of Peter was something they 
welcomed. The courageous example and zeal for the gospel 
exemplified in such different ways by Peter and Paul served 
as a fitting model for the Carmelites, especially once they 
were established within the mendicant framework. 


Marian Devotion 


Since the very inception of the order the Carmelites were 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Tradition has it that the orato- 
ry on Mount Carmel was dedicated to her honor,36 and the 
identification of the Carmelites as “Brothers of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel” was used as early as 1252.37 
The Carmelites observed the standard Marian feasts along 
with the rest of the church: the Purification on Feb. 2, the 
Annunciation on March 25, the Assumption on August 15, 
the Nativity on September 8 and the Conception of the 
Virgin on December 8. The General Chapter of Frankfurt in 
1393 added three new feasts, the Visitation on July 2, the 
Presentation of Mary on Nov. 21 and Our Lady of the Snows 
on August 5. 

The five antiphons for first Vespers for all Marian feasts 
are the same in the Carmelite liturgy and coincide exactly 
with their counterparts in the liturgy of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Even the music is the same in all instances, so that they were 
very careful to preserve this aspect of their Holy Land her- 
itage intact. This association of Marian antiphons preserved 
the link between the Carmelites throughout the world and 
the original observance on Mount Carmel, whether the 
Carmelites consciously realized it or not. The antiphons in 
question are the following: 


Hec est regina virginum que genuit regem velud rosa 
decora virgo Dei genitrix per quam reperimus Deum et 
hominem alma virgo intercede pro nobis omnibus. 


This is the queen of virgins who brought forth the king; 
truly a beautiful rose the virgin mother of God through 
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whom we approach God and man; O beautiful virgin 
intercede for all of us. 


Te decus virgineum virgo Dei genitrix Maria te solem 
inter omnes virgines castissimam exoramus ut pro 
salute nostra apud Dominum intercedere digneris. 


You are the splendor of virgins O virgin Mary mother of 
God; you alone among all virgins are the most chaste; 
thus we pray that you may deign to intercede for our sal- 
vation before the Lord. 


Sub tuum presidium confugimus Dei genitrix nostras 
deprecationes ne despicias in necessitatibus sed a peri- 
culis libera nos semper virgo benedicta. 


Beneath your throne we gather O mother of God; do not 
despise our petitions in times of need but deliver us 
always from evils O blessed virgin. 


Sancta Maria succurre miseris iuva pusillanimes refove 
flebiles ora pro populo interveni pro clero intercede pro 
devoto femino sexu. 


Holy Mary attend to our needs, help the weak, comfort the 
sorrowing, pray for the people, intervene for the cleric, 
intercede for the devout feminine sex. 


Beata Dei genitrix Maria virgo perpetua templum 
Domini sacrarium Spiritus Sancti tu sola sine exemplo 
placuisti Domino Ihesu Christo ora pro populo interveni 
pro clero intercede pro devoto femino sexu. 


Blessed mother of God Mary perpetual virgin, temple of 
the Lord, vessel of the Holy Spirit you alone without 
example were pleasing to the Lord Jesus Christ; pray for 
the people, intervene for the cleric, intercede for the 
devout feminine sex. 


These antiphons all have the common theme of Mary as 


intercessor from individuals to God which formed an integral 
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part of the Carmelite devotion to her. From the posture of the 
small and humble suppliant who wants nothing more than to 
be found pleasing to God, the Carmelite begs the favor of her 
intercession. Mary as the vessel of the holy (“temple of the 
Lord and vessel of the Holy Spirit”) supplies the reason for 
venerating her. The idea of Mary as preserving us from dan- 
ger, especially prevalent in the third antiphon, encourages 
the Carmelite to trust in her; this is especially poignant when 
one considers that in the Holy Land itself security in the 
practice of the faith was not to be taken for granted, and that 
the last friars on Mount Carmel were killed in 1291. The use 
of these same pieces for all the Marian feasts gave a sense of 
consistency and unity to their liturgical devotion to Mary and 
maintained a permanent connection with their first experi- 
ence on Mount Carmel itself. The feast of the the Conception 
of the Virgin is important to the Carmelite liturgy since the 
Carmelites, along with the Franciscans, actively campaigned 
for its acceptance by the church.38 For the Carmelites the 
feast represented an extension of their already strong Marian 
devotion, The chants were borrowed from the feast of Mary's 
Nativity rather than being newly composed, including the 
standard first Vespers antiphons. Thus they were able to add 
a new feast to their repertoire which fit the pattern of their 
Marian devotion without interfering with their obligations to 
the Holy Sepulchre observance. The feast was adopted into 
the liturgy in 1306,39 shortly before the promulgation of 
Sibert’s ordinal which then stabilized its usage throughout 
the medieval period. 

In those Marian feasts where standard prayers and 
chants were adapted to the individual feast the ordering of 
pieces within each feast gives the celebration its particular 
character. The Carmelite liturgy thus had a unique order of 
chants for each feast but the chants and prayers themselves 
were traditional. Carmelite devotion to Mary impelled them 
to adopt a large number of her feasts and to celebrate them 
in a uniform fashion. 

The feast of the Visitation includes a partially rhymed 
office which was by then common in the west and entered the 
Carmelite liturgy at the Chapter of Frankfurt in 1393.40 The 
feast had only been promulgated in the west by Pope 
Boniface IX in his bull, “Superni benignitas conditoris” and 
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was observed on July 2nd from the beginnning.*! While the 
Dominican Raymond of Capua wrote a rhymed office for the 
feast,42 the Carmelites followed the office presented by the 
pope in his bull. The texts for the feast of the Visitation 
derive from the Lucan account, including parts of the 
Magnificat adapted for use in the office. In addition to the 
aspect of Marian devotion, the feast of the Visitation is par- 
ticularly apt for Carmelites, since it commemorates Mary's 
visit to her cousin Elizabeth and their mutual joy in the 
action of God in their lives. The Carmelite religious appreci- 
ates God’s action in his or her life through community life. 
Just as Mary and Elizabeth could gain new insights into the 
mystery of God's plan for them through dialogue, so too ide- 
ally the Carmelite grows in an awareness of God's presence 
through personal prayer and through community interac- 
tion. 

The feast of the Presentation of the Virgin was intro- 
duced in the west by the crusader Philippe de Méziéres, 
chancellor of the duchy of Cyprus. It was first presented in 
the Franciscan church in Avignon on Nov. 21, 1372 in the 
presence of the papal court.43 The Carmelites accepted it 
into their liturgy in 1393.44 The feast is interesting since 
Philippe de Méziéres was a close personal friend of the 
Carmelite St. Peter Thomas and even wrote the first full- 
length biography of the Carmelite saint.45 Despite this 
friendship, however, the office which Philippe introduced 
was generally not used in the Carmelite liturgy.46 

The texts for the feast as it appears in a Carmelite 
antiphonal from Mainz, now Mainz, Dom- and Diézesan 
museum Codex D, rather than referring to the event of Mary's 
presentation in the Temple, based on the apocryphal Gospel 
of James, are instead a reflection on the experience of the 
presentation with abundant references to Mary in terms of 
Carmel. While no references in the manuscript indicate that 
a Carmelite composed the texts, they are so unique that one 
can almost certainly draw that conclusion. Most of the music 
has been adapted from music for other offices, principally 
that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, probably because of the 
popularity of the cult and the generally high esteem in which 
its composer, Benedict of Peterborough, was held.47 The 
large number of Marian feasts in the Carmelite liturgy 
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ensured that her presence was invoked on a systematic 
basis. The popular devotion of the Mass of the Blessed Virgin 
on Saturday kept present as part of a weekly routine what 
was celebrated on the level of the year by many feasts. 

When one considers the Marian feasts in the Carmelite 
liturgy as a whole, they indicate that the veneration of the 
mother of God was an integral part of their faith life and wor- 
ship experience. The various feasts simply gave ongoing 
expression to their deep devotion to Mary and to their com- 
mitment to live as disciples of Jesus Christ. The Carmelites 
accepted all the standard Marian feasts approved by the 
church and made them their own. They viewed her as an 
intercessor before God, as the splendor of Carmel, the epito- 
my of virtue and the one whose holiness and fidelity they 
sought to imitate in their own human journey. 


New Saints Added to the Carmelite Liturgy 


The new saints added to the Carmelite liturgy during the 
medieval period reflect their alliance to the Holy Land as well 
as their adaptation to life in western society. 


SAINT ANNE 


The feast of St. Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary, was 
one such later addition to the liturgy and is a logical exten- 
sion of Carmelite devotion to Mary. The texts and music are 
from a rhymed office48 which is not unique to the Carmelite 
liturgy. The presence of St. Anne in the Holy Land as well as 
her important relationship to Mary and Jesus were ample 
justification for their using this feast in the liturgy. The feast 
closely relates to that of the Presentation, since Anne and 
Joachim were the parents who brought Mary to the temple. 
This feast also is allied with that of the Three Marys, who 
obviously would not be possible without her agency. As St. 
Anne was an integral part of the life of Mary, so too she fig- 
ures as an integral part of the Carmelite liturgy. 

Anne and her husband Joachim represent for the 
Carmelite the faithful ones who trust in God and in whom 
God does great things. Despite her advanced age Anne is 
privileged to give birth to the mother of the redeemer. As the 
old woman who nonetheless can conceive she is similar to 
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Mary’s cousin Elizabeth as well as to Hannah and numerous 
holy women from the Old Testament. For the Carmelite as 
for St. Anne quiet fidelity to the ways of God can yield great 
spiritual fruit. 


THE THREE MARYS 


The feast of the Three Marys, prominent in Provence, 
entered the Carmelite liturgy at the General Chapter of Lyons 
in 1342.49 The feast of the Three Marys is closely allied with 
that of St. Anne, since she is traditionally the mother of all 
three: of the mother of Jesus by Joachim, of a second Mary 
by Cleophas, which Mary in turn married Alphaeus and 
begot St. James the Lesser, St. Simon, St. Jude and St. 
Joseph the Just. After the death of Cleophas, Anne married 
Salomas and begot a third Mary, who became the mother of 
St. James the Great and St. John the Evangelist. This feast 
is based on the legend that Lazarus, Mary Magdalene and 
their companions were set adrift in an oarless boat which 
miraculously was transported to the south of France, landing 
near the village now known as Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. 
Devotion to the Three Marys quickly spread from there, just 
as the cult of St. Mary Magdalene emanated from the 
Benedictine abbey of Vézelay.5° 

Not only does the feast deal with personages who lived 
in the Holy Land, but it also relates to a specific Carmelite, 
Jean de Venette, who wrote his chronicle of the Three Marys 
in 1357.5! Jean de Venette became prior of the Paris Carmel 
in 1339 and later was provincial of France, in which capaci- 
ty he undoubtedly attended the General Chapter of Lyons 
which adopted the feast in 1342. His evident personal inter- 
est in this devotion presumably influenced the Carmelites to 
accept it into their liturgy. The feast adds to the complement 
of Marian feasts, celebrated here on May 25th. It also 
demonstrates the influence of a local devotion on a much 
wider area: although the feast of the Three Marys was 
restricted to the south of France and to sections of Italy,52 
once accepted into the Carmelite liturgy it enjoyed universal 
observance within the order. 

The feast of the Three Marys relates to the Easter event, 
since the holy women discovered the empty tomb of the risen 
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Lord. It is closely allied with the feast of St. Mary Magdalene 
who accompanied them to the tomb and is often confused 
with these Marys. This feast celebrates those who discovered 
the resurrection and helped to announce the Easter event to 
others. It also emphasizes their devotion to Jesus whose 
body they had set out to anoint. The Carmelites paid homage 
to the sisters of Mary in their liturgy as those who journey in 
the footsteps of the Lord. Fidelity to the person of Jesus 
determined the course of their lives and determines the life of 
every Carmelite as well. 


Reflections on the Medieval Carmelite Liturgy 


The medieval manuscripts we have examined generally 
precede the year 1450; they do not contain a proper office 
and Mass for either Eliseus or Elias, which is surprising. 
Although the office and Mass for these saints were prescribed 
before the Council of Trent, whether or not the actual obser- 
vance took place in the medieval time remains an open ques- 
tion. Clearly, no uniform texts or music have survived from 
this period if it was observed. 

The medieval Carmelite liturgy remained closely allied to 
that of the Holy Sepulchre, which it followed in great detail 
for most of the year. The Paschal mystery, including the 
feasts of the Commemoration of the Resurrection, St. Mary 
Magdalene and the Three Marys, remained central to its 
observance. The chants and prayers used for the formal 
liturgy were clearly defined by the ordinal of Sibert de Beka, 
but considerable freedom was allowed when it came to musi- 
cal detail. Saints related to the Holy Land itself had some 
prominence in the liturgy, both those with relatively small 
commemorations as well as those enjoying a full-fledged 
observance, such as the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. 

Devotion to Mary remained paramount in the liturgical 
observance of the medieval Carmelite and was especially 
characterized by the Vespers antiphons in which the friar 
begged the intercession of the Virgin Mary. The number of 
special Marian feasts was sufficient to ensure seasonal devo- 
tion to Mary on a regular basis while the prayers and com- 
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memorations of the Blessed Virgin ensured that she was 
venerated virtually on a weekly, even daily, basis. Thus he 
remained faithful to his title as a “brother of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel” and saw himself as directly 
patterning his life on that of the mother of God. 

The considerable devotion to Sts. Peter and Paul may 
have been part of the Carmelites’ incorporation into the men- 
dicant tradition of the church or may have come from their 
search for a role model before the official approbation of Elias 
and Eliseus. Clearly, however, the principal feasts of both 
these prominent saints were celebrated with great solemnity 
within the Carmelite tradition and the details of their obser- 
vance allied the Carmelites to the Holy Sepulchre tradition 
rather than to any other one in western Europe. The 
Carmelite devotion to Sts. Peter and Paul also typified their 
loyalty to the church. It is a recognition that their distinctive 
role as hermits and mendicants was exercised within the 
larger context of the church to which they remained committed. 
As role models Peter and Paul symbolize the administrative 
and charismatic dimensions of the church, in both of which 
the Carmelites participated. 


The Carmelites and the Council of Trent 


The Council of Trent (1545-63)53 was an attempt to 
stabilize and regulate the lives of the faithful in the wake of 
the devastating effects of the Protestant Reformation. With 
this in mind, all questionable liturgical texts and even feasts 
were eliminated from the calendar. Thus for the Carmelites, 
the feast of the Three Marys was suppressed. All feasts and 
their liturgical texts had to receive individual approbation by 
the Holy See before they could be included in the rite of a 
religious order or diocese.54 In a similar fashion the music 
had to conform to norms established by the Holy See. 

By the time of the Council of Trent the Carmelite Order 
was well established and counted among its ranks a number 
of proper saints. In the reformulation of the Carmelite liturgy 
their Holy Land heritage became increasingly remote, but the 
revised rite enabled them to celebrate liturgically their own 
members who had achieved sainthood. 
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New Carmelite Feasts 


ELISEUS (ELISHA) AND ELIAS (ELIJAH) 


Because of the close relationship between Elias and 
Eliseus, the two feasts are best considered together. The 
Carmelites’ relationship to these two prominent Old 
Testament figures was well established spiritually long before 
it was celebrated liturgically. Thus a rather poignant state- 
ment from the constitutions of the Chapter of London of 1281 
demonstrates the prominence of Elias and Eliseus within the 
Carmelite self-understanding, and we include Joachim 
Smet’s translation of the passage here: 


We declare, bearing testimony to the truth, that from the 
time when the prophets Elijah and Elisha dwelt devoutly 
on Mount Carmel, holy Fathers both of the Old and New 
Testament, whom the contemplation of heavenly things 
drew to the solitude of the same mountain, have without 
doubt led praiseworthy lives there by the fountain of 
Elijah in holy penitence unceasingly and successfully 
maintained. 

It was these same successors whom Albert the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem in the time of Innocent III united into a 
community, writing a rule for them which Pope Honorius, 
the successor of the same Innocent, and many of their 
successors, approving this Order, most devoutly con- 
firmed by their charters. In the profession of this rule, 
we, their followers, serve the Lord in diverse parts of the 
world, even to the present day.55 


This statement demonstrates that the medieval 
Carmelites saw a continuity among the Old and New 
Testament people who dwelt in the shadow of Elijah’s pres- 
ence on Mount Carmel, the original hermits gathered togeth- 
er by Albert the patriarch and themselves in diverse parts of 
the world. The place of Mount Carmel, the image of the 
prophet Elijah and the jurisdiction of Albert all helped to 
impress upon Carmelites throughout the centuries the holi- 
ness of their life and the importance of their task as religious. 
In addition to the Carmelite identification with the Elian 
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tradition, both St. Anthony and St. Jerome make the associ- 
ation explicit between Elijah and those who follow the 
eremitical way of life.5& 

Despite the prominence of Elijah and Elisha in the 
Carmelite self-understanding, their liturgical celebration is a 
later phenomenon. Elijah is clearly the more prominent of 
the two figures as a potential role model, and the fact that 
Elijah was assumed into heaven without dying as such 
meant that, since he had no dies natalis, or date of death and 
hence birth into the Kingdom of God, he could not be vener- 
ated as a saint as such.5? While the Carmelite John Bale 
wrote an office for the Assumption of Elias,58 this is surely a 
single office by an enterprising individual rather than a stan- 
dardized medieval Carmelite feast. Eventually the feast was 
accepted despite the absence of a date of death or dies natal- 
is. The earliest evidence of his feast is the votive Mass from 
sixteenth-century missals [1551 and 1574], roughly contem- 
poraneous with the Council of Trent.59 While the veneration 
of Eliseus did not involve the same problems, his office and 
Mass are either late medieval or post-Tridentine phenomena. 
At any rate, no substantial remnants of veneration of either 
Elijah or Elisha have survived from the period before the 
Council of Trent. 

The earliest Tridentine evidence for the feast of St. Elijah 
is found in a Florentine Carmelite supplement to the 
antiphonal compiled by Fr. Archangelus Paulius, prior of the 
Carmine, in the year 1627,®° as well as in early 18th-century 
manuscripts from San Martino ai Monti and Santa Maria in 
Traspontina, the latter manuscripts now being housed in 
Collegio Sant’Alberto in Rome. A processional from the con- 
vent of the Encarnacion in Avila from 1593 contains several 
chants for St. Elias in which he is referred to both as “nue- 
stro Santisimo Padre Elias” [‘our most holy Father Elias”] 
and “nuestro Glorioso Padre Elias.” [‘our Glorious Father 
Elias.”] 

Although the veneration of Elias as a saint in the east- 
ern rite liturgies is well known, such an observance in the 
west is entirely unique to the Carmelites. The feasts of Elias 
and Eliseus gave the Carmelites the opportunity to recount 
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the story of the two men on whose lives their own were mod- 
eled. As Mount Carmel itself became ever more remote from 
their life experience the celebration of the feast of these two 
prominent Old Testament figures enabled the Carmelites to 
reflect personally on their heritage and to model their own 
lives on the courageous example of their forefathers on 
Mount Carmel. The celebration of these feasts paralleled the 
celebration of a liturgy for a founder in other traditions, since 
it enabled them to explore the very roots of their spirituality 
in a liturgical fashion. 

The first antiphon of first Vespers for the office of St. 
Elias is “Zelo zelatus sum pro Domino Deo exercituum,” “I 
have been most zealous for the Lord, the God of hosts” from 
1 Kings 19:10 and repeated in 1 Kings 19:14, words which 
are etched on the self-understanding of every Carmelite. The 
zeal for God characterizes the life and ministry of the prophet 
as well as of the Carmelite and is pursued without compro- 
mise. The first antiphon for Lauds, a reconstruction of the 
scriptural text, states “Elias dum zelat zelum legis receptus 
est in celum,” [“Elias, while filled with jealous zeal, was 
received into heaven”] reiterating the zeal for God character- 
izing the life of the prophet, which he maintained throughout 
his life, and associating that zeal with his assumption into 
heaven. The Benedictus antiphon cites the letter of James 
commenting on Elijah: “Elias homo erat similis nobis passi- 
bilis et oratione oravit ut non plueret super terram et non 
pluit annos tres et menses sex et rursum oravit et celum 
dedit pluvium et terra dedit fructum suum.” [“Elias was a 
man similar to us in suffering; he prayed that it would not 
rain upon the earth and it did not rain for three years and six 
months, and again he prayed and the heavens gave rain and 
the earth yielded its fruit."} 

It is important to emphasize the similarity between 
Elijah and all who embark on the life of prayer. The prayer 
of Elijah is a forceful one, which God hears, and thus rein- 
forces the strength of the prayer of each individual Carmelite. 
The first Vespers responsory refers to Elijah walking “forty 
days and forty nights to the mountain of God, Horeb,” and 
thus emphasizes the importance of the Carmelite journey 
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through life to the holy mountain to experience the presence 
of God. Elijah contended with the prophets of Baal, restored 
life to the widow of Zarephath and prayed for rain during the 
drought; through the depth of his prayer his life was pre- 
served on Mount Carmel and at the end of his days he was 
assumed into the eternal life of God. The adoption of Elijah 
as a role model in the late medieval liturgy parallels the 
emphasis on the masculine dimension of prayer in the rule. 
The lack of an initial founder for imitation at the outset of the 
order enabled the Carmelites to choose one now at this later 
stage of development. The selection of Elijah as a model for 
prayer suggests that prayer itself, whether pursued by 
Carmelite men or women, is an active, vibrant and forceful 
occupation. The Carmelite need not worry about the efficacy 
of prayer, since the example of Elijah clearly demonstrates its 
power and the direct link between the prayer of the petitioner 
and the action of God. Like the powerful word of God itself, 
prayer can move God to action in behalf of His people. The 
Carmelites are thus assured of the significance, strength and 
value of the life of prayer which they have embraced in their 
vocation. 


Our Lapy oF Mount CARMEL 


While references to the feast of the Solemn Commemo- 
ration of Our Lady of Mount Carmel may occur in medieval 
sources, the Tridentine liturgy gave full expression to its 
celebration. As one might expect, the five first Vespers 
antiphons so characteristic of all medieval Marian feasts also 
were used here. In one of the readings for Matins the story 
is recounted of Mary appearing to Pope Honorius and direct- 
ing him to allow the establishment of the Carmelite Order.®! 
This is highly significant since the early struggles of the order 
to be accepted now are clearly placed within the framework 
of Mary’s intercession. Not only is she celebrated as the 
patroness of the order, but her direct intervention is por- 
trayed as making the foundation of the order possible. By 
means of this feast the Carmelites could venerate Mary as 
one who especially blessed their order and their individual 
endeavors. It gave full expression to their lifelong bond to the 
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Virgin Mary; their relationship to her was both corporate as 
an order and individual as the friar/nun who looked to her 
for encouragement in living out the Carmelite life and who 
counted on her intercession in prayer. 


St. Simon Stock 


Although the somewhat elusive figure of St. Simon Stock 
was of great importance in accommodating the Carmelites to 
life in the west, his feast only dates from the time of the 
Council of Trent. In this case the texts for the office come 
from his vita rather than from Scripture and the music con- 
forms to the guidelines imposed by the Council of Trent. The 
office texts offer a reflection on his holiness as a religious and 
his accomplishments for the order. Thus one of the Matins 
antiphons states that “Desiderium cordis eius tribuit ei 
Dominus cum Carmelitarum institutum vidit in Europa 
propagatum alleluia,” [“God gave to him his heart's desire 
when he saw the institute of Carmelites spread in Europe”] 
and indeed it was the accommodation of the order to western 
society with which he is generally associated. The Mass texts 
are taken from common chants such as “os iusti meditabitur 
sapientiam,” (“The mouth of the just man tells of wisdom” (Ps 
37:30)] and the Alleluia verse, “Justus germinabit sicut lili- 
um,” [The just one “shall blossom like the lily."(Hosea 14:6)] 
Simon is the just man and loyal Carmelite who models the 
pattern of religious life for all who observe his feast. 
Liturgically the feast had the power to renew the participants 
in their zeal for the ways of Carmel. 


St. TERESA OF AVILA 


The great reformer of the Carmelite Order, St. Teresa of 
Avila, died within the order of Carmelites in Alba de Tormes, 
near Salamanca, in 1582. The texts for her liturgy refer to her 
zeal for God and her thirst for wisdom, thereby appropriately 
emphasizing her mystical and intellectual qualities. The 
opening antiphon for her office, “Zelo zelata sum pro honore 
sponsi mei Jesu Christi” [“With zeal I have been zealous for 
the honor of my spouse, Jesus Christ.”] is a feminine coun- 
terpart to the text for the office of St. Elias, “I have been most 
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zealous for the Lord, the God of hosts,” indicating that for 
Carmelites Teresa exemplified the Elijan ideal of a passionate 
thirst for God. Another antiphon speaks of her heart being 
pierced with the fiery spear of God’s love (which eventually 
would lead to a separate feast of the Transverberation or 
piercing of the heart of St. Teresa); yet another refers to her 
being given wisdom and prudence. The liturgical texts focus 
on the significant attributes of St. Teresa and constitute a 
meditation on her salient virtues. To pray them is thus to 
review the essential qualities of her life and to be renewed by 
them. The virtues which the liturgy commends were lived out 
in an extraordinary way by St. Teresa of Avila, but serve as a 
standard for imitation by every Carmelite. 


St. ALBERT OF SICILY 


The office of St. Albert of Sicily is one of those very rare 
ones in which all the lines of text are rhymed, and this is the 
only such rhymed office to survive the Council of Trent 
intact. As the first properly Carmelite saint Albert enjoys 
preeminence for liturgical veneration, and the rhymed text for 
the office suggests the esteem in which he was held. The 
opening antiphon “O Alberte norma munditie, puritatis et 
continentie” [“ O Albert, model of cleanness, purity and con- 
tinence”] reminds us that Albert is the pattern for integrity 
of life and suggests that for the Carmelite the quest for holi- 
ness must predominate over all else. 


St. ANGELUS 


As the first Carmelite martyr, St. Angelus is an apt 
counterpart of Blessed Peter martyr for the Dominicans. The 
crux of the story of Angelus occurs in the Magnificat 
antiphon: “Quinque plagis lethalibus transfossus Angelus 
crucifixum deprecabatur ut suis persecutoribus ad poeniten- 
tiam conversis veniam peccatorem concederet et diei obitu 
sui memoriam a gentibus optatam omnem gratiam largiretur 
alleluia.” [“Having been stabbed with five mortal wounds, 
Angelus begged for the cross so that his persecutors might be 
granted the grace to turn from sin to penance and on the day 
of his death he prayed that grace might be given to the people 
who observed his memory alleluia.”] 
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St. ANDREW CORSINI 


St. Andrew Corsini, the Florentine Carmelite who 
became bishop of Fiesole, enjoyed particularly strong vener- 
ation in Florence, but his feast was observed liturgically 
throughout the order. Both his prominence as a bishop and 
nobleman as well as his personal holiness contributed to his 
having a proper office and Mass, the earliest instances of 
which occur after the Council of Trent. 


Reflections on the Tridentine Carmelite Liturgy 


The period after the Council of Trent was for the 
Carmelites, as for the church in general, one of conformity to 
established practices in the wake of the reformation. While 
it was in some ways restrictive, the Council of Trent never- 
theless gave the Carmelites the opportunity to venerate their 
own saints in a way which was not possible during the 
medieval period. 

Although the Carmelites continued to esteem their Holy 
Sepulchre origins, now they could also venerate individual 
Carmelites who had been approved by the church as saints. 
Each of these figures helped to shape the Carmelite ideal: 
Elias and Eliseus symbolize the prophetic dimension of the 
order, as well as the thirst for God; Mary is more than ever 
the patroness and protector of the order; St. Albert is the 
model of purity and living in the presence of God; St. Andrew 
Corsini exemplifies the Carmelite functioning as a good reli- 
gious and also participating in the administrative life of the 
church; St. Simon Stock typifies the necessity of maintaining 
the holiness of religious life while accommodating to the 
needs of the church and society; and St. Teresa of Avila sym- 
bolizes the continuing thirst for the ways of God, especially 
wisdom. 

The Carmelite liturgy speaks more and more of the 
spiritualization of Mount Carmel, now less the physical 
mountain so familiar to the first hermits and more the road 
to spiritual perfection. The increasing number of proper 
Carmelite saints whose virtues and fidelity to the Carmelite 
way of life have earned them a place in the Kingdom now 
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serve as inspiration and example to the Carmelite striving to 
live out his or her vocation. While in other traditions the 
strong presence of a particular founder was felt throughout 
the centuries and other members of the order achieved saint- 
hood by conforming to a particular model, in the Carmelite 
tradition the absence of a founder as such allowed for a great 
deal of flexibility in interpreting and living out the Carmelite 
ideal. This diversity is reflected in the widely disparate saints 
of Carmel in the Tridentine period and in its somewhat char- 
acteristically eclectic liturgical tradition. 


The Modern Carmelite Liturgy 


The quest for authentic worship concerns the modern 
Carmelite as much as it did our forerunner Elijah on Mount 
Carmel itself. The first hermits sought the presence of 
God on Mount Carmel and gradually accommodated their 
personal quest for holiness and authentic prayer to the needs 
and regulations of the church for achieving them. The 
modern Carmelite, like the Carmelite of every era, shares 
that struggle today. 

What are the elements which make for authentic 
Carmelite liturgical celebration today? If the original hermit 
meditated quietly in the cell on an ongoing basis, the value of 
contemplation and silence needs to be present in the liturgy 
and in the individual Carmelite’s life of prayer. The original 
site of Mount Carmel allowed for quiet contemplation and 
gazing out to the seemingly infinite sky over the 
Mediterranean from the unique site which was home to the 
first Carmelites. The appreciation of God's presence in 
nature, so much a part of the experience of Mount Carmel 
itself and exemplified in Elijah finding God in the gentle 
breeze, needs also to find a place within the Carmelite litur- 
gical expression. 

The experience of Elijah and Elisha on Mount Carmel 
gave spiritual meaning to the place for the Carmelites and 
impressed upon them the need for a prophetic witness in 
society. The absolute thirst for the things of God, so much a 
part of the character of Elijah, needs also to find expression 
in the Carmelite liturgy. It gives a sense of urgency to the life 
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of prayer and reminds us that the values of contemplation, 
dwelling in God's presence and confronting injustice in society, 
are not to be compromised. 

Devotion to Mary has formed part of the Carmelite 
expression of liturgy from the very origin of the order. For 
Carmelites Mary is the faithful disciple of Jesus, the dutiful 
listener to the voice of God and the obedient servant of the 
divine command. The number of Marian feasts which the 
Carmelites accepted shows their enthusiasm for the cult of 
the Virgin Mary, while always respecting the limits set by the 
church, In fidelity to that tradition the modern Carmelite 
liturgy needs to be creative in its approach to Marian 
devotion, making her role in the life of the church and the 
individual Carmelite reasonable and appropriate for our time. 

Most importantly, the Carmelites have always had a 
unique respect for the power of the resurrection in the 
Christian life and for its celebration in the liturgy. Its 
respect for the heralds of the resurrection, especially St. Mary 
Magdalene and the Three Marys, as well as its celebration of 
the Commemoration of the Resurrection emphasize the power 
of the Easter event for all people. The Carmelite liturgy as a 
celebration of the resurrection must always be a lifegiving, 
joyful experience for all who participate in it. 

In their liturgical tradition, the Carmelites have con- 
tributed to the spiritual life of the church throughout the 
centuries. While their liturgical life as hermits on Mount 
Carmel differed radically from subsequent practices in the 
later medieval period and then underwent further transfor- 
mation after the Council of Trent, how they worshipped gave 
consistent witness to their vision of the unfolding pattern of 
their life as a religious order and as prayerful individuals. 
In celebrating their association with the rite of the Holy 
Sepulchre and in commemorating their own members who 
contributed significantly to the spiritual life of the church the 
Carmelites throughout the centuries have come in touch with 
the rich character of their charism and the significance of 
their spiritual journey. It is hoped that by continuing this 
tradition the Carmelites may continue to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the spiritual life of the modern church and world. 
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NOTES 


. Madigan (1988) discusses this issue. 
. Standard books on the liturgy include Adam (1985 and 1981), 


Talley (1986), Vogel (1986), Wegman (1985), Harper (1991) and 
Jungmann (1959). 


. Friedman (1979) discusses the many groups who settled on 


Mount Carmel at one time or another, 


. Clarke and Edwards (1973), p. 12. 
. That is, sometime during the patriarchate of Albert, who 


became patriarch in 1206 and was killed in 1214; cf. Clarke 
and Edwards (1973), pp. 12-13. 


. Thus Friedman (1979) uses the title “Latin hermits” to distin- 


guish them from hermits of other traditions who at one time 
or another had inhabited the locale for the purpose of prayer 
and solitude. 


. Elijah's presence on Mount Carmel was what attracted her- 


mits to the place in order to emulate him, according to 
Jacques de Vitry; Clarke and Edwards (1973), p. 12. 


. In chapter 9; cf. Clarke and Edwards (1973), pp. 82-83. 
. For example, the Cistercians also prescribed the recitation of 


the Our Father in lieu of the psalms; cf. Lekai (1953), p. 231. 


. For a study of the history of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


ef, Coviasnon (1974), 


. The Sainte Chapelle was built to house the relic of the Holy 


Crown in 1248; cf, Mead, NCE. 


. Buchtal (1957), p. xxx. 
. This feast is outlined in detail in Zimmerman (1910), pp. 37- 


39, 

Cf. Buchtal (1957) for the feasts in the Holy Sepulchre rite and 
Zimmerman (1910) for the comparison of such feasts with the 
Carmelite rite. 

Cf. Cicconnetti (1973) and Clarke and Edwards (1973). 

This decree, “Ne nimia religionum,” is published in Conciliorum 
Oecumenicorum Decreta (1962), p. 218. 

Clarke and Edwards (1973), p. 19. 

The version of this letter from the Vatican Archives, Reg, Vat., no. 
21, folios 465v-466 has been published in Laurent (1948), 5-16. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


Clarke and Edwards (1973, p. 21) cite 1238 as the beginning 
of this westward migration, based on the evidence of the thir- 
teenth-century Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais; Keith Egan 
cites the Franciscan Thomas of Eccleston, who maintains that 
Richard De Grey of Codnor brought the Carmelites to England 
when returning from his crusade in 1242; cf. Egan (1972), 78. 
Clarke and Edwards (1973), p. 83. 

Clarke and Edwards (1973), p. 83. 

Saggi, (1950), 244. 

Smet (1975), p. 30. 

This was supposed before but not really substantiated by a 
detailed comparison of breviaries from the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Carmelites. A manuscript thought (by the Abbé Victor 
Leroquais in his catalogue of manuscript breviaries in French 
libraries) to have belonged to the Templars may in fact be the 
single link or one among several links between the liturgy of 
the Holy Sepulchre and that of the Carmelites. My article, 
“The Search for the early Carmelite Liturgy: A Templar 
Manuscript Reassessed,” Revista de Musicologia 16 (1993), 
957-981 deals with this subject in detail. 

Bonniwell (1945) discusses the Dominican liturgical influence 
upon the Carmelites; this is not surprising when one consid- 
ers that those commissioned to revise the Carmelite rule 
included Dominicans. 

Sibert de Beka was born between 1260 and 1270, and entered 
the Carmel of Cologne in 1280. He was prior of that house 
and later provincial of Lower Germany and master of students 
at Paris. He died probably on Dec. 29, 1332 in Cologne, and 
is buried in the Carmelite church there. Cf. Xiberta (1931). 
The critical edition of Sibert’s ordinal is found in Zimmerman 
(1910). 

For instance, the latest musical fifteenth-century sources are 
the Carmelite codices of Mainz, dated 1430 and 1432 respec- 
tively: cf. Boyce (1984, 1986 and 1987). 

Richard, NCE; Baldi, NCE. 

All translations are from the New American Bible. 

For example, an early breviary from the Holy Sepulchre and 
then adapted for Carmelite usage (Paris, BN lat 10478) has a 
much simpler arrangement of the feast than the fully devel- 
oped Carmelite rite. 

Guyot, NCE, Horvath, NCE. 

This office is now preserved in the manuscript Paris, BN lat. 
17716; cf. Leclercq (1946), p. 17. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
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42. 
43. 


44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


51 


53. 
54. 


55. 


56. 


Saxer (1975) has done a thorough and highly valuable study 
of the cult of St. Mary Magdalene. 

Haskins (1993) discusses the confusion about Mary 
Magdalene in the Scriptures as well as the evolving under- 
standing of her in the medieval period. 

Smet (1988), p. 8. 

Smet (1988), p. 8. 

Cf. Bouman (1958), Foreadell (1954) and Van Dijk (1954) for a 
discussion of this feast. 

Forcadell (1954), 184. 

Wessels (1912), pp. 109-110. 

Pfaff (1970), p. 40. 

Bonniwell (1945), pp. 231-32. 

The texts for the original performance have been published in 
Coleman (1981). The two original manuscripts are now Paris, 
BN lat. 17330 and 14454. I discuss the variants between 
these two versions in Boyce (1993). 

At the General Chapter of Frankfurt; cf. Wessels (1912), 

pp. 109-110. 

Smet (1954). 

I discuss the various celebrations of the feast in Carmelite 
liturgical manuscripts in Boyce (1991). 

M.J. Hamilton, NCE; the office of St. Thomas proved a popular 
one for adaptation to other offices. Edwards (1990) has shown 
the close relationship between the office of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and that of St. David of Wales. 

A rhymed office is one which contains poetic texts whose lines 
follow a rhyme scheme and whose music is original and nor- 
mally quite elaborate. 

Zimmerman (1907), p. 141. 

Cf. Driscoll (1973 and 1975), Boyce (1989). 


. Driscoll (1975); Coville (1949). 
52. 


Devotion to St. Mary Salome in Italy was based in Veroli; cf. 
the edition of this office in Boyce (1988b). 

Jedin, NCE. 

Caruana (1984) makes a preliminary attempt at discussing the 
influence of the Council of Trent on the Carmelite liturgy. He 
does not discuss the sanctoral cycle in his work and much 
detailed work needs to be done in this area. 

The constitutions of this chapter are published in Saggi 
(1950); the translation is from Smet (1988), pp.15-16. 

Cf. Smet (1988), pp. 7-8, citing Athanasius, Vita Antonii, 7; 
Patrologia Graeca 26, 854 and [Jerome's] Epistola 58 ad 
Paulinum; Patrologia Latina 22: 583. 
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57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 


Kallenberg (1956). 

The texts of this office from Cambridge University Library, Ms. 
7 are published in Zimmerman (1910), pp. 341-345. 
Zimmerman (1910), pp. 346-347. 

The manuscript is Florence, Carmine, Ms. S. Cf. my article 
“Carmel in Transition: A Seventeenth-Century Florentine 
Carmelite Supplement,” Manuscripta 39 (1995). 56-69 
regarding this manuscript and the work of Fr. Archangelus 
Paulius, O, Carm. 

From a printed breviary of 1495 from Bamberg, now in the 
library of Amherst College. 


Praisine GOD IN CARMEL isa collection of ten articles 
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the liturgy of the Carmelites. His studies approach Carmel’s 
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